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PREFACE. 


It  is  ten  years  since  "The  Colonel's  Daughter*' 

ventured  before  the  public  and  found  so  many  friends 

that  "  Marion's  Faith"  and  later  "  Captain  Blake"  set 

forth  in  reinforcement,  and  even  then  there  came  the 

call  for  more.     Polham's  old  regiment  was  not  the 

only  one  to  contain  either  odd,  laughable,  or  lovable 

characters,  so  now  the  curtain  is  raised  on  the  Eleventh 

Horse, — a  command  as  apocryphal  as  the  — ^th,  yet 

equally  distinguished  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  trod 

the  war-path  twenty  years  ago. 

C.  K, 

October,  1894. 


UNDER  FIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


It  was  the  last  day  of  Captain  Wilbur  Cranston's 
leave  of  absence.  For  three  blissful  months  he  had 
been  visiting  his  old  home  in  a  bustling  Western  city, 
happy  in  the  happiness  of  his  charming  wife  in  this 
her  first  long  restoration  to  civilization  since  their  mar- 
riage ten  years  before ;  happy  in  the  pride  and  joy  of 
his  father  and  mother  in  having  once  more  under  their 
roof  the  soldier  son  who  had  won  an  honored  name  in 
his  profession,  and  in  their  delight  in  the  exuberant 
health  and  antics  of  two  sturdy,  plains-bred  little  Crans- 
tons.  The  visit  proved  one  continuous  round  of  home 
pleasures  and  social  gayeties,  for  Margaret  Cranston  had 
been  a  stanch  favorite  in  the  days  of  her  girl-  and 
bellehood,  and  all  her  old  friends,  married  and  single, 
rose  en  masse  to  welcome  her  return.  Parties,  dances, 
dinners,  concerts,  theatre  and  opera,  lectures,  pictures, 
])arks,  drives  and  rides, — all  the  endless  resources  of  the 
metropolitan  world  had  been  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
girl  who,  leaving  them  to  follow  her  soldier  lover  to 
his  exile  and  wanderings,  had  returned  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  in  the  flush  of  womanhood,  a  proud  wife  and 
proud  and  happy  mother.  People  could  not  under- 
stand her  choice  at  the  time  of  her  marriage :  ^'  Crans- 
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ton's  all  right^  but  the  idea  of  going  to  live  in  a  tent 
or  dug-out/'  was  the  popular  way  of  putting  it,  and 
people  were  still  unable  to  understand  how  she  could 
have  ever  found  anything  to  enjoy  in  that  wild  life  or 
to  make  her  wish  to  see  it  again.  It  was,  therefore, 
incomprehensible  to  society  that  she  and  her  two 
bouncing  boys  were  utterly  overwhelmed  with  distress 
at  having  to  remain  in  so  charming  a  circle,  so  happy 
a  home,  when  it  came  time  for  the  captain  to  return. 
Society  even  resented  it  a  little.  Juvenile  society — 
feminine — took  it  amiss  that  the  Cranston  boys  should 
80  scorn  the  arts  of  peace,  and  persist  furthermore  in 
saying  the  buffalo  and  bear  and  wolves  in  the  munici- 
pal "  Zoo"  were  frauds  as  compared  with  what  they  had 
seen  "  any  day"  all  around  them  out  on  the  plains. 
Tremendous  stories  did  these  little  Nimrods  tell  of  the 
big  game  on  which  they  had  tired  of  dining,  but  some 
of  their  tales  were  true,  and  that's  what  made  it  so 
hard  for  junior  society  masculine,  in  which  there  wasn't 
a  boy  who  did  not  honestly  and  justly  hate  these  young 
frontiersmen,  even  while  envying  with  all  his  civilized 
heart.  Loud  was  the  merriment  at  school  over  the 
Cranstons'  blunders  in  spelling  and  arithmetic,  but 
what — what  was  that  as  offset  to  their  prowess  on  pony- 
back,  their  skill  with  the  bow  and  sling-shot,  their 
store  of  Indian  trinkets,  trophies,  ay,  even  to  the  sur- 
reptitiously shown  Indian  scalp?  What  was  that  to 
the  tales  of  tremendous  adventure  in  the  land  of  the 
Sioux  and  Apache, — the  home  of  the  bear  and  the 
buffalo?  What  city-bred  boy  could  "hold  a  candle" 
to  the  glaring  halo  about  the  head  of  two  who  could 
claim  personal  acquaintance  with  the  great  war  chie& 
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Red  Cloud  arid  Spotted  Tail  ? — who  had  actually  been 
to  ride  and  hunt  with  that  then  just  dawniug  demigod 
of  American  boyhood, — Buffalo  Bill  ?  Sneer  and  scoflF 
and  cavil  as  did  their  little  rivals  for  a  time,  calumny 
was  crushed  and  sooffera  blighted  that  wonderful  March 
morning  when,  before  the  whole  assembled  school, 
there  suddenly  appeared  that  paragon  of  plainsmen, 
that  idol  of  all  well-bred  young  Westerners,  he  whom 
only  on  flaring  posters  or  in  the  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights had  they  been  permitted  to  see,  and  smiling, 
superbly  handsome,  king  of  scouts  and  Indian-fighters, 
Buflalo  Bill  himself  stepped  into  their  midst  and 
clasped  the  little  Cranstons,  madly  rejoicing,  in  his 
arms,  while  their  father,  the  cavalry  captain,  and  even 
the  dreaded  teacher  looked  approvingly  on.  It  was 
after  that  episode  of  no  avail  for  even  the  sturdiest  of 
their  schoolmates  to  seek  to  belittle  the  Cranston  fame. 
Louis,  the  elder,  could  not  invent  a  whopper  so  big  as 
to  tax  the  credulity  of  the  school.  Buffalo  Bill  was 
"starring  it^^  with  his  theatrical  company  through  the 
States  that  spring,  playing  some  blood-curdling,  scalp- 
taking;  hair-raising  border  drama  which  all  boys  eager 
strove  to  see,  and  when  his  old  chum  and  comrade,  the 
captain,  went  to  call  on  him  at  his  hotel,  the  great 
chief  of  scouts  would  not  rest  until  together  they  had 
gone  to  see  his  friends  "the  boys."  That  other 
parents  should  have  been  pestered  half  to  death  as  a 
result  of  this  visitation  any  one  who  knows  boys  has 
not  to  be  told,  and  many  were  the  queries  and  com- 
plaints addressed  to  the  laughing  cavalryman  upon  that 
score.  Parents,  as  a  rule,  had  no  proper  conception  of 
the  honest  merit  and  deserved  fame  of  this  transplanted 
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hero,  Bill, — were  amazed  to  learn  from  Cranston  that 
he  was  no  fraud  at  all,  but  a  man  whom  he  and  his 
r^imental  comrades  swore  by.  A  total  change  had 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  school-boys'  dreams. 
Nothing  but  Indian  raids,  bufialo-hunts,  or  terrific 
combats  diversified  the  hour  of  recess.  The  little  girls 
chose  romantic  prairie  names,  were  either  Indian 
maidens  or  ever-ready-to-be-rescued  damsels  in  dis- 
tress. The  boys  became  redoubtable  chiefs  or  rival 
imitation  scouts,  but  Louis  Cranston  alone  was  |)er- 
mitted  to  play  the  rdle  of  Buffalo  Bill ;  in  his  presence 
no  other  boy  dare  attempt  it. 

It  was  a  revolutionized  society  long  before  that  bud- 
ding May  morning  on  which  the  captain  had  to  take 
train  for  the  far  West,  leaving  wife  and  little  ones  to 
his  father's  care  until  the  long  threatened  and  now 
imminent  campaign  should  be  over.  Then,  should 
God  sjiare  his  life  through  what  proved  to  be  the 
fiercest  and  most  fatal  of  ten  fierce  and  fatal  summers, 
they  should  rejoin  him  at  some  distant  frontier  fort, 
and  the  boys'  triumphant  reign  at  school  be  ended. 
Loudly  did  they  clamor  to  be  taken  with  him.  Stoutly 
did  Louis  maintain  that  his  iK)ny  could  keep  up  with 
the  swiftest  racer  in  the  regiment,  and  indirectly  did 
he  give  it  to  be  understood  at  school  that  just  afi  soon 
as  the  war  really  began  he'd  be  out  with  "  C"  troop  as 
he  had  been  in  the  past  The  war  had  begun  and  some 
savage  fighting  had  already  taken  place,  when  theordere 
were  launched  for  the  Eleventh  Cavalry  to  concentrate 
for  field  service.  Cranston  wired  that  he  would  give  up 
the  last  ten  days  of  his  leave,  and  Mrs.  Cranston,  brave, 
submissive,  but  weeping  sore  at  times,  set  to  packing  her 
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soldier's  trunk.  It  was  their  last  evening  together  for 
many  a  long  month^  and  their  friends  knew  it^  and 
therefore,  even  if  they  called  to  leave  a  sympathetic 
word  with  the  grandparents,  they  did  not  ex|>ect  to  see 
the  captain  and  his  wife.  Once  or  twice  the  gray- 
haired  mother  had  come  to  twine  her  arms  about  her 
big  boy's  neck,  or  to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somebody 
had  just  called,  but  wouldn't  intrude.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  surprise  when  towards  nine  o'clock  she  came  to 
announce  a  caller  below, — a  caller  who  begged  not  to 
be  denied, — Mrs.  Barnard. 

"Mrs,  Barnard P^  exclaimed  the  army  wife,  in  tliat 
tone  in  which  incredulity  mingled  with  surprise  tells 
to  the  observant  ear  that  no  welcome  awaits  the  an- 
nounced one. 

"  Who  is  Mrs.  Barnard  ?"  asked  the  trooper,  looking 
up  from  the  depths  of  his  big  trunk. 

"  Oh,  her  husband  owns  about  half  the  tenth  ward," 
said  Mrs.  Cranston  the  elder,  city  bred,  "  and,"  hesi- 
tatingly, "  you've  often  seen  her  in  church." 

"  At  church — yes,"  answered  her  daughter-in-law, 
"but  no  one  ever  sees  her  anywhere  else.  She  has 
never  called  on  me,  has  she  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  elder  lady.  "They  are  old  resi- 
dents, though,  and  years  ago  when  the  city  was  new 
your  father  and  hers — indeed,  her  husband  and  mine — 
were  well  acquainted,  but  we  drifted  apart  as  the  city 
grew.     She  was  Almira  Prendergast." 

"  I'm  sure  I  never  heard  of  her  when  I  was  a  girl, 
though,  of  course,  I  was  away  at  school  a  good  deal. 
Every  one  knows  her  by  sight  now  because  she's  the 
most    conspicuous   woman   in   church.      She   dresses 
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magnificently,"  said  Mrs.  Cranston  the  younger.     "  I 
couldn't  help  noticing  her  diamonds  last  Sunday." 

"  They  must  have  been  big,  Meg,"  put  in  the  cap-  . 
tain,  reflectively,  as  he  was  getting  himself  out  of  his 
smoking-jacket  "  I^t's  see, — ours  is  a  hundred-dollar 
pew  down  near  the  foot  of  the  side  aisle,  and  hers  a 
thousand-dollar  box-stall  just  in  front  of  the  centre. 
Could  they  flash  all  that  distance  ?  They'd  be  useful 
for  signalling " 

"Wilbur!  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  mingle  church 
and  cavalry  slang.  It's  downright  irreverent,  and  at 
tiie  bottom  of  your  heart  you're  anything  but  an 
irreverent  man." 

"  I  won't,"  said  the  captain,  solemnly ;  "  at  least  I'll 
try  to  separate  the  ideas — they  are  a  trifle  incongruous 
— if  you'll  tell  me  how  at  that  distance  you  could 
mingle  your  devotions  with  appraisal  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard's diamonds.'^ 

"  I  didn't.  If  you'd  gone  to  church  yourself  you'd 
understand  these  things.  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  simply 
happened  to  be  next  to  her  afterwards — at  communion." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Cranston,  giving  a  jab  at  his 
thinning  hair  with  the  thickest  and  stiff'est  of  brushes. 
"That  does  bring  us  to  close  quarters,  doesn't  it?" 
Then  with  provoking  deliberation  he  rearranged  his 
necktie  and  began  pulling  on  his  coat.  "  Hum,  let's 
see,"  he  went  on,  his  eyes  twinkling  and  his  lips 
twitching  ominously,  "  anything  wrong  about  Mrs.  B., 
mother  mine,  or  with  the  millionaire  husband?  No? 
I  see :  just  some  of  those  people  one  meets  at  the  Lord's 
table  and  nobody  else's." 

"Wilbur!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cranston,  in  tones  of 
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horror.  "  Indeed,  indeed,  mamma,  he  isn't  a  bit  like  that 
out  on  the  frontier.  It's  only  when  he  gets  into  civil- 
ized church  circles  that  he  says  these  outrageous  things. 
If  you  could  hear  him  read  the  burial  service  over  some 
of  our  poor  fellows  as  I  have  heard  him,  you'd  know 
he  lacked  no  reverence  at  all.  He's  queer, — he  always 
has  been  about  these  social  distinctions.  You  know 
and  I  know  they  are  inevitable." 

But  leaving  wife  and  mother  to  deplore  his  conduct 
and  comfort  each  other  with  the  assurance  that  he 
really  knew  better  and  wasn't  as  bad  as  he  painted 
himself,  which  was  occasionally  in  lurid  colors,  as  must 
be  admitted.  Captain  Cranston  went  down-stairs  with 
a  certain  stiffness  of  gait  which  his  intimates  were  well 
aware  was  attributable  entirely  to  a  war  reminiscence 
of  Pickett's  parapet  at  Five  Forks,  but  which  nine 
out  of  ten,  uninitiated,  ascribed  to  military  hauteur. 
He  was  still  smiling  his  whimsical,  teasing  smile,  for, 
though  a  devoted  son,  husband,  and  father,  Wilbur 
Cranston  was  at  times  a  trial  to  his  feminine  connec- 
tions, and  entertained  on  matters  of  church  and  state 
some  views  that  were  incompatible  with  those  of  high 
society.  With  opportunities  second  to  none  other 
when  he  joined  the  pioneer  circle  in  the  early  days, 
Mr.  Cranston,  senior,  had  but  moderately  prospered 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view.  Eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  was  destitute  of  any  instinct  of  accumula- 
tion. He  was  a  man  the  whole  county  honored, — 
whose  word  was  his  bond,  whose  purse-strings  had 
never  known  a  knot, — who  had  made  large  moneys  in 
the  law  and  spent  them  in  charity,  until  now,  occupy- 
ing a  social  position  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  he  lived 
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but  modestly  in  the  house  that  was  once  the  envy 
of  all  his  neighbors,  many  of  whom  once,  and  more 
than  once,  the  beneficiaries  of  his  charity,  now  looked 
down  upon  him  from  the  colossal  heights  of  their 
wheat  elevators  or  sixteen-story  office  blocks.  "The 
Cranstons  were  among  our  oldest  and  best  people,"  said 
Society  ;  "  it  is  too  bad  they  are  so  poor.'^  For  there 
had  been  a  time  when  the  old  lawyer's  health  failed 
and  practice  was  forbidden,  and  when  Wilbur,  once 
the  recipient  of  a  liberal  allowance,  felt  called  upon 
not  only  to  resign  that,  but  often  to  help  from  a  cap- 
tain's pay.  Better  times  had  come,  and  the  soldier 
son  had  been  able  to  make  investments  for  himself 
and  for  his  father  in  far  Western  mining  property  that 
yielded  good  return ;  but  even  when  known  as  one  of 
the  few  well-to-do  men  in  his  regiment,  Cranston  had 
persisted  in  a  certain  simplicity  of  living  that  some 
people  could  not  understand.  There  were  officers  who 
had  married  wealthy  women, — women  whose  gowns 
were  suj^rb,  whose  parlors  and  tables  were  richly 
furnished,  whose  household  establishments  put  to 
shame  those  of  three-fourths  of  their  companions; 
whereas  Cranston,  even  when  he  was  able  to  dress  his 
family  fashionably  and  furnish  his  quarters  elaborately, 
would  not  do  it.  "  Every  year,"  said  he,  "  some  of 
our  most  promising  young  officers  are  going  to  the 
devil  because  they  or  their  wives  try  to  dress  or  to 
entertain  as  do  their  wealthy  neighbor.  It's  all 
wrong,  and  I  won't  set  the  example.  It's  getting  to 
be  the  curse  of  our  army,  Meg,  and  if  I  had  my  way 
I'd  introduce  a  law  the  reverse  of  that  in  force  in 
foreign   armies.      Over  there    no   officer  can   many 
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unless  he  and  his  bride-elect  can  show  that  they  will 
have  over  a  certain  income  to  live  upon.  In  a  re- 
publican army  like  ours  no  man  ought  to  be  commis- 
sioned unless  he  will  agree  to  live  on  less  than  a  fixed 
amount  for  each  successive  grade."  They  called  him 
"  Crank  Cranston"  in  the  Eleventh  for  quite  a  while, 
but  without  affecting  in  the  faintest  degree  his  sturdy 
stand.  Margaret's  gowns  continued  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, and  their  mode  of  living  modest  as  any  sub- 
altern^  and  many  women  spoke  of  them  as  "  close" 
and  "  mean,"  but  many  men  wished  openly  they  had 
Cranston's  moral  courage.  At  home,  too,  better  times 
had  come.  There  was  the  old  homestead,  and  Mr. 
Cranston  as  counsel  of  certain  big  corporations  had 
his  easy  salary  and  little  work.  There  was  no  anxiety, 
but  there  should  be,  said  he,  no  extravagance. 

On  the  other  hand,  neighbor  Barnard,  who  in  by- 
gone days,  tin  dinner-pail  in  hand,  tramped  cheerily  by 
the  lawyer's  rose-trellised  home  long  hours  before  the 
household  was  awake,  and  who  in  his  early  struggles 
to  maintain  his  little  lot  and  roof  had  often  availed 
himself  of  his  neighbor's  known  liberality,  had  been 
surely  and  steadily  climbing  to  wealth  and  honors, 
was  now  among  the  ranking  capitalists  of  the  great 
and  growing  city,  and  a  few  years  back  had  been 
united  in  marriage  to  the  admiration  of  his  early 
school  days, — Almira  Prendergast,  who,  disdaining 
him  in  the  early  50's  and  wedding  the  youth  of  her 
choice,  was  overwhelmed  with  joy  to  find  in  the  days 
of  want  and  widowhood,  fifteen  years  later,  that  Bar- 
nard had  been  &ithful  to  his  ideal,  had  remained  single 

fer  her  sake^  and  so  at  last  had  she  consented  to  accept 
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him  and  the  control  of  his  household.  A  pew  in  the 
"  First  Presbyterian"  had  been  for  years  his  habitual 
resort  on  the  Sabbath^  but  as  time  wore  on  and  wealth 
accumulated  and  the  lady  of  his  love  assumed  more 
and  more  the  'leadership  in  all  matters,  spiritual  and 
domestic,  he  saw  his  establishment  blossoming  into 
unaccustomed  splendor,  he  met  new  people,  later 
comers  from  the  distant  East,  and  dropped  the  old, 
the  friends  of  his  boy  days.  He  never  meant  to.  He 
was  engrossed  in  his  affairs.  He  let  Mrs.  Barnard 
^^  run  the  machine,"  as  he  used  to  phrase  it,  knowing 
nothing  of  that  sort  of  thing  himself,  and  Almira's 
buxom  beauty,  attired  now  in  splendor  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of,  was  rapidly  rising  into  prominence  in  the 
new  and  growing  circle  wherein  the  old  families  re- 
volved but  seldom,  but  the  errant  orbits  of  Eastern 
stars  were  quick  entangled ;  and  some  few  years  after 
their  marriage  a  new  and  gorgeous  edifice  having  been 
erected  by  the  congn^tion  of  St.  Jude's,  and  a 
daughter  having  been  born  to  Barnard,  the  man  of 
money  heard  without  surprise  and  with  little  resist- 
ance his  wife's  change  of  faith  in  revealed  religion. 
St.  Jude's,  a  parochial  offspring  of  old  and  established 
St.  PauPs  down-town,  had  become  an  ecclesiastical 
necessity  in  the  growing  north  side.  The  Cranstons 
transferred  their  pew,  as  did  others,  to  follow  a  fa- 
vorite rector  and  his  gospel  closer  to  home.  Mrs. 
Barnard  experienced  a  long  projected  change  of  heart 
because  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  social  circle 
herded  thither,  and  Barnard  followed  as  his  wife 
might  lead.  The  great  memorial  window  in  the  south 
transept,  through  whose  hallowed  purpling  the  noon- 
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day  sunshine  streamed  rich  and  mellow  on  the  gray 
head  in  that  prominent  central  pew^  was  the  devout 
ofTering  of  Thomas  Barnard  and  Alraira^  his  wife,  in 
testimony  of  their  abandonment  of  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  and  the  adoption  of  that  which  in  school  days 
they  had  held  to  be  idolatrous.  Wilbur  Cranston  well 
recalled  how  in  his  school  days  Tom  Barnard's  honest, 
sturdy  form  went  tmdging  by  at  nightfall  from  the 
long  day's  labor  with  the  railway  gang  of  which  he 
was  "boss,"  but  Tom  was  a  division  superintendent 
when  the  lawyer's  boy  came  home  from  West  Point 
on  furlough  just  as  the  war  dogs  began  their  growling 
along  the  border  States.  And  now  Tom  Barnard 
owned  all  the  tenth  ward  and  most  of  the  railroad, 
did  he?  And  it  was  Tom  Barnard's  wife,  a  fair,  fat 
penitent  in  sealskin  and  sables,  who  drove  by  in  such 
a  magnificent  sleigh  and  style  to  humble  herself  at  the 
altar  by  the  side  of  such  as  we,  whose  social  shoes  she 
was  as  yet  held  unworthy  to  unlatch?  Wilbur  re- 
membered how  once,  some  years  before,  when  his 
father's  affairs  were  straitened  and  his  own  were 
cramped,  when  Meg  and  the  baby  actually  and  sorely 
needed  change,  but  she  sturdily  refused  to  leave  him 
and  go  East  because  of  the  expense,  he  had  bethought 
him  of  Tom  Barnard,  the  rising  railway  man,  and 
wrote  him  a  personal  note  explaining  the  situation  and 
asking  through  his  influence  if  such  a  thing  as  a  pass 
for  himself  and  wife  could  be  obtained  over  certain 
roads  east  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  answer  came, 
written  by  a  secretary,  brief  and  to  the  point.  Mr. 
Barnard  enclosed  pass  over  the  Q.  R.  &  X.  for  Mr. 
Cranston  and  wife,  but  did  not  feel  in  a  position  to 
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ask  favors  of  any  other  road.  And  now  Tom  Bar- 
nard's wife  had  come  almost  at  the  last  moment  of  his 
stay  and  begged  that  he  would  not  refuse  to  see  her. 
What  on  earth  could  she  want? 

A  boy  with  a  telegram  had  just  entered  and  was  at 
the  open  door  as  the  captain  reached  the  hall.  Under 
the  gas  lamp  without  Cranston  saw  the  carriage  stand- 
ing by  the  curb — a  livery  team,  not  the  beautiful  roans 
that  had  caught  his  trooper  eye  the  first  Sunday  of  his 
leave  when  he  went  to  church  with  mother  and  Meg. 
The  message  was  sharp  and  clear  enough  in  all  con- 
science : 

"  We  march  at  once.  You  can  catch  us  at  Fetter- 
man.  Gray,  AdjvJtanV* 

"  So  old  Winthrop  goes  in  command  and  Bob  Gray 
as  adjutant,"  he  mused.  "Then  I've  no  minute  to 
waste." 

His  step  was  quicker,  his  bearing  unconsciously 
more  erect  and  soldierly,  as  he  entered  the  parlor  and 
found  himself  facing  the  lady. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  for  keeping  you  waiting,  Mrs. 
Barnaixl.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  packing  when  you 
came,  as  I  must  go  West  at  once." 

She  had  not  risen  from  the  easy-chair, — ^a  com- 
fortable old  family  relic  which  stood  opposite  the  old- 
fashioned  piano.  She  leaned  forwaixl,  however,  so 
that  the  sealskin  mantle,  which  the  warmth  of  the 
room  and  the  length  of  her  wait  had  prompted  her  to 
throw  back,  settled  down  from  her  shoulders  in  rich 
and  luxurious  folds.     She  gave  him,  naif  extended,  a 
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handy  which  he  lifted  and  lowered  once  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day  and  then  released.  He  remembered 
her  now  perfectly, — the  Almii^a  Prendergast  the  big 
boys  used  to  say  was  by  long  odds  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  days  when  half  a  dozen  big  brick  ward  schools 
were  all  the  town  afforded,  but  he  did  not  say  so,  nor 
did  she  care  to  have  him. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  begin  by  apologizing  for  taking 
up  your  time,'^  she  said,  as  though  not  knowing  how 
to  begin ;  and  then  he  saw  that  heavy  lines  of  grief 
and  anxiety  had  eaten  their  way  underneath  her  dark 
and  luminous  eyes, — ravages  that  no  tinsel  could  cover 
or  wealth  dislodge.  "  Was  it  the  driver  you  spoke  to 
at  the  door?  I  heard  you  say  wait  I  had  already 
told  him ;  but  it  isn't  my  carriage,"  she  went  on  depre- 
catingly.  "  Oiur  horses  cannot  stand  night  work,  tlie 
coachman  says,  and  there's  always  something  the 
matter  with  them  when  they  are  most  needed." 

She  was  looking  at  him  appealingly,  as  though  she 
hoped  he  might  suggest  some  way  of  helping  her  to 
say  what  had  brought  her  thither — besides  a  livery 
carriage;  but  Crauston  had  taken  a  seat  and  was 
waiting,  the  telegram  crushed  in  his  hand.  At  last 
she  spoke  again. 

"You— went  to  West  Point,  didn't  you?" 

"I?     Yes." 

"Well,  then,  you  could  tell  me,  couldn't  you,  how 
to  get  my  boy  there  ?" 

"  You  mean  by-and-by  when  he  is  old  enough  ?" 

"  No.     I  mean  now, — at  once, — this  week  in  fact." 

"  W — ell.     That  is  hardly  possible,  Mrs.  Barnanl. 

Cadets   are   admitted   only    in  June   or   September, 
b  2* 


/. 
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and  only  then  when  there's  a  vacancy  in  their  con- 
gressional district.  But,  pardon  me.  How  old  is  your 
boy?" 

"  He  is  twenty-one, — my  eldest, — my  fi  rst  h usband 's. " 

"  And  you  wanted  to  make  a  soldier  of  him?"  asked 
Cranston,  smilingly. 

"  Indeed,  no  !  It's  the  last  thing  on  earth  Fd  have 
chosen,  nor  would  he,  I  am  sure,  if  he  were  in  his  right 
mind." 

"Oh,  well,  then  I  shouldn't  worry  about  it,  Mrs. 
Barnard.  In  this  country,  you  know,  no  one  has  to 
be  a  soldier  unless  he  very  much  wants  to,  and  very 
often  then  he  can't.  And  no  boy  who  isn't  in  his  right 
mind  could  get  into  the  Point  even  if  given  a  cadet- 
ship.     What  made  you  think  of  it?" 

"  Why,  it  seemed — at  least  I  was  told— it  was  the 
only  way  out  of  the  trouble  he  is  in.  He — is  already 
in  the  army,  but  I'm  told  it  isn't  so  bad  if  one  is  an 
officer." 

Cranston  kept  his  face  with  admirable  gravity. 

"Then  I  assume  that  he  has  enlisted.  If  he  is  onlv 
just  twenty-one  and  enlisted  without  your  consent 
before  his  birthday,  you  can  still  have  him  out." 

"  Oh,  we've  tried  that,"  said  Mrs.  Barnard,  gravely, 
"  but  he  had  tried  twice  before  he  was  twenty-one,  and 
they  refused  him  until  he  brought  [)apers  to  prove  his 
age.  Then  when  he  did  enlist  and  we  attempted  to 
have  it  annulled,  they  confronted  us  with  these.  They 
refused  to  believe  our  lawyer." 

"  Well,  pai'don  me,  which  was  right,  the  |)apers  or 
the  lawyer?" 

"The  paper.     It  was  my  own  letter;  but  I  didn't 
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suppose  they  had  it  when — when  we  sought  to  have 
him  released  as  not  of  legal  age." 

Cranston  smiled.  "  Was  it  Mr.  Barnard's  proposi- 
tion or  the  lawyer's  ?" 

"  Well,  the  lawyer  said  at  first  there  was  no  other 
way  that  he  knew  of,  we'd  have  to  do  that.  Of  course 
you  understand  I  wouldn't  ordinarily  authorize  an 
untruth,  but — consider  the  degradation." 

"  The  degradation  of — having  to — authorize  the  un- 
truth ?" 

"No;  of  his  enlisting, — becoming  a  soldier.  I 
thought  I'd  had  to  suffer  a  good  deal,  but  I  never 
looked  for  that." 

And  then  Cranston  saw  her  eyes  were  full  of  teara. 

She  had  tried  lawyers.  She  had  used  money.  She 
had  invoked  the  influence  of  powerful  frieuds.  Each 
and  every  one  consulted  assured  her  that  the  case  could 
be  settled  in  a  twinkling.  They  would  get  the  boy  dis- 
charged at  once.  Then  one  after  another  all  had  failed, 
and  then  some  one  suggested  to  see  him,  Cranston; 
he  was  a  regular,  perhaps  he  could  help.  It  was  hard 
to  think  of  her  son  as  a  soldier,  but,  said  she,  if  he  had 
to  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  why  not  get  him  out  of  where 
he  was  and  put  him  at  West  Point  ?  She  had  come, 
she  said,  to  tell  Cranston  the  whole  story,  and  then  he 
could  have  kicked  himself  for  the  momentary  amuse- 
ment she  had  caused  him. 

Ah,  what  an  old,  time-worn  story  of  mother  love, 
mother  spoiling,  mother  sorrow !  Her  bonny  boy, 
her  first-born,  wild,  impulsive,  self-indulgent,  over- 
indulged as  was  his  father  before  him,  he  had  gone  the 
pace  from  early  youth ;  had  been  sent  to  and  sent  from 
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one  school  after  another;  had  filled  and  forfeited  half 
a  dozen  clerkships;  tampered  with  cards  and  drink 
and  bad  company.  Mr.  Barnard  had  been  willing  to 
do  anything — everything  for  him,  but  he  had  dis- 
honored ev^ery  effort,  broken  every  compact,  failed  in 
every  trial,  forfeited  every  trust.  At  last  there  had 
been  hot  and  furious  words,  expulsion  from  the  house 
and  home,  a  life  of  recklessness,  gambling  and  drink- 
ing on  moneys  wrung  from  her  until  her  jmtieuce  and 
supplies  both  had  given  out.  Tlien  some  darker 
shadow, — arrest  and  incarceration,  one  more  appeal  to 
mother,  one  more,  on  her  knees,  from  mother  to  hus- 
band, a  compromised  case,  a  quashed  indictment,  tem- 
porary residence  at  a  resort  for  cure  of  inebriates — the 
one  condition  exacted  by  Barnard — and  prompt  relapse, 
when  discharged,  into  his  former  habits, — disgraceful 
arrest  because  of  some  trouble  into  which  he  had  been 
led  while  drinking.  This,  all  this  she  had  borne,  but 
never  dreamed,  said  she,  that  woi*se  still  could  follow, 
— that  he  could  sink  so  low  as  to  become  a  soldier. 

What  Captain  Cranston  would  liave  said  to  a  man 
who  had  come  to  him  with  such  a  tale,  and  with  such 
unflattering  conception  of  the  profession  he  was  proud 
of,  need  not  here  be  recorded.  It  was  a  mother,  lielp- 
less,  sorrowing,  and  honest  at  least  in  her  impression 
of  the  step  taken  by  her  recreant  boy.  She  had  come 
craving  help  and  counsel,  not  instruction  in  the  in- 
justice of  her  estimates.  Quivering,  trembling,  weep- 
ing, the  heart-sick  woman  in  her  magnificent  robes  had 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  her  soul  and  poured  out  to 
this  comparative  stranger  the  story  of  lier  son's  de- 
pravity.    Aloft,  two  women  listened  awe- stricken  to 
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her  sobs.  Cranston  brought  her  water,  made  her  drink 
a  little  wine,  and  bade  her  take  comfort,  and  amazed 
her  by  saying  that  at  last  her  boy  had  shown  a  gleam 
of  manhood,  a  promise  of  redemption.  She  looked 
up  through  her  tears  in  sudden  amaze.  How  was  that 
possible?  He  must  have  been  drunk  when  he  did  it, 
and  couldn't  have  been  anything  but  drunk  ever  since. 
Cranston  patiently  explained  that  so  far  from  being 
drunk,  the  boy  must  have  been  perfectly  sober  or  they 
couldn't  have  taken  him.  He  had  been  frequently  to 
the  recruiting  office,  according  to  her  account,  and  must 
have  been  sober  at  such  times,  or  they  would  have  dis- 
couraged his  coming  again.  He  couldn't  have  been 
drinking  to  any  extent  since  enlistment  or  he  could 
not  be  where  she  said  he  was,  and  knew  he  was,  on 
daily  duty  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant  at  the 
barracks.  So  far  from  its  indicating  downfall,  degra- 
dation, it  was  the  one  ray  of  hope  of  better  days.  She 
looked  at  him,  joy  and  incredulity  mingling  in  her 
swimming  eyes.  "Then  why  does  everybody  I've 
consulted,  even  our  rector,  urge  me  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  get  him  out  of  it,  even  if  we  have  to  buy 
him  a  place  at  West  Point?"  was  her  query.  And 
again  Cranston  found  it  hard  to  control  his  muscles — 
and  his  temper.  Had  it  come  to  this? — that  here  in 
his  old  home  the  accepted  idea  of  the  r^ular  soldier 
was  that  of  something  lower  than  the  refuse  of  the 
prisons  and  reformatories?  He  could  only  tell  her 
that  it  was  because  they  knew  no  better.  Up  to  the 
time  of  her  boy's  determination  to  enter  the  army  had 
there  been  one  single  moment  in  the  last  five  years 
when  he  had  been  free  from  his  habits  of  drinking? 
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asked  Cranston.  No,  not  one.  And  yet  that  step  was 
her  conception  of  final  degradation.  What  had  oc- 
curred, he  asked,  to  make  her  feel  renewed  anxiety,  to 
cause  her  to  seek  a  cadetship  for  him  ?  Because  the 
boy  had  written  that  recniits  were  soon  to  be  sent  to 
cavalry  regiments  out  on  the  plains,  and  he  had  asked 
to  go.  The  thought  was  terror.  And  Mrs.  Barnard 
had  learned  that  a  congressman  from  the  interior  of 
the  State  had  a  cadetship  to  dispose  of,  but  he  lived  at 
Urbana,  the  very  place  where  poor  Harry  had  spent 
his  two  months  in  the  retreat,  and  then  had  disbehaved 
so  afterwards.  And  Mr.  Goss,  the  congressman,  wanted 
references, — wanted  him  to  pass  examination,  which  he 
could  not  do,  because  he's  only  been  a  little  while  at 
school.  Harry  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  and  had  read 
everything— everything,  but  he  hated  anything  like 
arithmetic  as  a  study,  and  Cranston  had  to  smile  and 
tell  her  that  that  in  itself  put  West  Point  out  of  the 
question.  But,  said  he,  if  he  has  ambition  and  ability, 
why  not  encourage  him  to  persevere  where  he  is  and 
win  commission  from  the  ranks  as  many  another  boy 
had  done?  Bless  the  mother  heart !  That,  too,  had 
occurred  to  her,  but  they  had  told  her  it  would  take 
two  years  at  least,  whereas  Harry  was  a  bom  leader, 
a  born  commander.  That  boy  could  step  right  out 
now  and  command  an  army  if  need  be,  she  said,  and 
no  doubt  believed  it;  but  when  she  wrote  to  Mr. 
Cooper  about  it  (and  Mr.  Cooper  it  seems  was  Colonel 
Cooper,  the  boy's  commanding  officer),  that  gentleman 
replied  that  while  the  young  soldier  had  certainly  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  most  exemplary  way  and  had 
given  promise  of  being  an  ornament  to  the  service,— 
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•*  He  used  those  very  words/'  said  she,  producing  the 
coloneFs  letter.  "See,  ^an  ornament  to  the  service,'  " 
— still,  the  colonel  could  hardly  promise  that  the  boy 
could  rise  above  the  grade  of  sergeant  inside  of  two 
years. 

Cranston  recognized  the  handwriting,  and  took  the 
letter.  "  I  know  Colonel  Cooper,"  he  said,  "  and  he 
means  just  exactly  what  he  writes.  Mrs.  Barnard,  I 
am  glad  you  came.  I  am  glad  to  take  a  weight  off 
your  mind.  I  wish  your  friends  and  advisers  were 
here  that  I  might  say  this  in  their  presence,  especially 
our  good  rector,  but  I  say  to  you  with  all  my  heart,  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  step  your  boy  has  taken.  I 
honestly  believe  he  has  done  better  for  himself  than 
you  could  do  for  him,  and  I  advise  you  to  let  him  go 
and  learn  campaigning  on  the  frontier.  It  will  make 
a  man  of  him  if  anything  will,''  and  he  added  under 
his  breath,  "or  kill  him." 

"  And  if  you  meet  my  boy,  you'll  help  him  ?  You'll 
be  a  friend  to  him?"  she  smiled  through  her  tears. 
"God  bless  you  for  so  helping  me." 

"  I'll  help  him  every  way  I  know  how,"  said 
Cranston. 

And  so  they  parted.  She  infinitely  comforted,  he 
oddly  impressed.  But  Mrs.  Barnard  felt  that  fate  was 
still  against  her  and  her  boy  when,  four  weeks  later, 
flashed  the  news  of  savage  battle  with  the  Sioux,  of 
Captain  Cranston  shot  through  the  body  and  fear- 
fully wounded  in  the  fierce  encounter. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

Fifty  seats  in  the  parquette  had  been  reserved  for 
the  members  of  the  class  graduated  from  West  Point 
on  the  beautiful  morning  of  the  12th  of  June.  The 
brilliant  auditorium  was  thronged  with  friends  of  the 
young  fellows.  Officers  of  the  Academy  were  seated 
in  the  boxes,  interested  no  more  in  the  play  than  in 
the  enjoyment  of  "  the  boys"  just  released  from  their 
four  years  of  hard  study  and  rigid  discipline.  Two  of 
the  chairs  were  vacant  almost  until  the  close  of  the  first 
act,  then  their  owners  came  in. 

"You  fellows  have  missed  a  heap  of  fun,"  whis- 
pered a  classmate.  Then  a  burst  of  laughter  and 
applause  drowned  his  words.  "All  the  same  we 
didn't  miss  the  train,"  was  the  reply  as  soon  as  the 
new-comer  could  make  himself  heard,  after  the  lower- 
ing of  the  curtain.  "  Poor  old  Dad  !  It  wasn't  easy 
to  let  him  go." 

"  What  took  him  off  in  such  a  devil  of  a  hurry  ? 
We  counted  on  his  being  with  us  at  the  last  supper." 

"Oh,  the  Parson  don't  take  much  stock  in  last 
suppers — of  this  kind,"  answered  the  other  in  no 
irreverence  of  spirit,  for  the  young  fellow  spoke  in 
genuine  earnestness ;  "  still,  he  couldn't  have  gone  back 
on  us  if  it  hadn't  been  for  bad  news  from  home." 

"What,  his  mother?" 

"  No— o.     It's  a  girl.     He  said  he  had  to  go." 

"  Ah,  yes,  we  knew  all  along  he  waE  engaged,  though 
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he  never  said  anything  about  it.     Parson  never  struck 
me  as  being  one  of  the  spoony  kind." 

"  No,  he  wasn't  a  bit.  He  wrote  to  her  every  week, 
but  her  letters  kept  coming  all  the  time — regular  con- 
tinued stories ;  but  he  wouldn't  stand  chaifing  about 
them  and  didn't  fancy  remarks,  so  I  quit.'' 

"Know  anything  about  her?  Ever  see  her  pic- 
ture ?" 

"  Once,  by  accident, — ^a  mighty  pretty  girl,  too, — but 
he  never  talked  about  her;  it  wasn't  his  way.  We 
lived  together  the  last  two  years,  and  I.  reckon  there 
isn't  anything  I  didn't  tell  him.  I  remember  how 
you  all  laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  taking  up  with 
'  Parson'  Davies,  but  he's  pure  gold." 

"  There's  no  discount  on  that,  Jimmy ;  but  what  a 
time  it  took  to  find  it  out  I  If  it  weren't  for  the 
riding-hall  we  never  would  have  known  how  much 
there  was  to  him.  There  may  be  some  prettier  riders 
than  Parson,  but  he's  all  round  the  best  horseman  in 
the  class.  What  on  earth  did  he  choose  the  infantry 
for?" 

"Something  about  that  girl,  I  reckon.  Looks  to 
me  as  though  he  were  going  to  get  married  before  he 
joined  the  raiment." 

"  Sacrificing  himself  and  his  profession  for  the  sake 
of  a  spoons,  is  it?  Well,  thank  God,  I'm  not  in  love, 
and  I  wish  he  weren't." 

Meantime  the  subject  of  this  cadet  chat,  a  tall, 
slender,  serious-faced  young  fellow,,  was  sitting  in  one 
of  the  crowded  cars  of  the  night  express  whistling 
away  up  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  shadowy  yet  fa- 
miliar, fifty  miles  to  the  hour.  His  new  civilian  dress 
B       '  8 
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—donned  that  morning  for  the  first  time — bore  some- 
thing of  the  cadet  about  it  in  its  trim  adjustment  to 
the  lines  of  his  erect,  even  gaunt  figure.  He  sat 
very  straight,  looking  silently  across  the  aisle  out  on 
the  starlit  river  to  his  left,  and  holding  on  his  knees 
the  new  dark-blue  cape  and  an  old  travelling-bag.  A 
lone  woman  in  search  of  a  seat  had  entered  the  car  at 
•  Harlem  and  passed  by  a  dozen  unsympatlietic  travellers, 
who  made  no  move  to  share  the  seat  over  which  they 
sprawled  aggressively.  The  first  to  lift  his  satchel  and 
make  way  for  her  was  the  tall,  thin-faced  young  man 
in  the  straw  hat  and  pepper-and-salt  suit.  He  rose 
and  offered  her  the  inner  half,  which  she  accepted 
gratefully,  then  thanked  him  in  broken  English  for 
stowing  her  various  buudles  in  the  rack  above. 

The  conductor  looked  oddly  at  him  as  he  unrolled 
his  ticket. 

"  Going  through ?     Don't  you  want  a  sleeper?" 

"  How  much  is  a  single  berth  to  Chicago  ?" 

"  Five  dollars.'' 

"  No.     I'll  get  along  here." 

Not  until  they  reached  Albany,  after  midnight,  had 
he  a  seat  to  himself.  Meantime,  finding  his  com- 
panion overcome  by  drowsiness  and  her  poor  old  head 
bobbing  helplessly,  he  ix)lled  his  new  cloak  cape  into  a 
sort  of  pillow,  wedged  it  between  her  and  the  window 
seat,  and  bade  her  use  it.  As  they  came  in  view  of 
the  brightly-lighted  station  she  awoke  with  a  start  and 
made  a  spring  for  her  belongings.  She  had  slept 
^  soundly  ever  since  they  left  Poughkeepsie,  and  was 
again  profuse  in  gratitude.  "We  stay  here  several 
minutes,"  said  Mr.  Davies.     '*Let  me  help  you  with 
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your  bundles."  And,  unheeding  her  protest,  he  inarched 
off  with  a  bird-cage  and  a  big  band-box.  A  burly 
German  made  a  rush  for  the  car  the  moment  she  ap- 
peared upon  the  platform  and  lifted  her  off  with 
vehement  osculatory  welcome.  Da  vies  standing  si- 
lently and  patiently  by  the  while,  then  surrendering 
her  traps  to  her  legal  protector.  "  He  is  such  a  kind 
young  man,"  said  the  smiling  frau.  "  He  gif  me  his 
seat.  We  have  a  sohn,  yust  so  old  as  you,"  she  added, 
"  but  he  is  farder  as  Chick-ago.  He  is  a  soldier,  out 
by  Fort  Larmie." 

"Yes?"  said  Davies,  smiling,  "Then  perhaps  Fll 
see  him  some  day.  I  expect  to  be  out  there  before 
long." 

"  And  you  are  a  soldier,  too !  Ach  Gott !  ein  of- 
fizier?"  she  exclaimed,  in  consternation,  bom  of  Grer- 
man  associations. 

'^  Not  yet,  though  I  suppose  I  shall  be  very  soon. 
What  is  your  boy's  regiment  ?" 

And,  jabbering  excitedly  now,  both  at  once,  the  two 
old  people  began  pouring  their  tale  into  his  ears ;  told 
their  boy's  name, — "  He  was  a  gorboral  alretty," — and 
they  were  justly  proud,  and  Davies  made  them  happy 
by  noting  the  name  and  company  in  his  book  and 
giving  his  own,  though  he  explained  that  he  was  not 
yet  a  lieutenant,  only  a  just-graduated  cadet,  but  that  if 
ever  he  found  the  corporal,  he  said,  he  should  fell  liira 
of  his  pleasant  meeting  with  the  old  folks,  and  then, 
after  a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  restaurant  counter,  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  thoughts  and  the  car. 

Soon  they  were  spinning  up  along  the  shining  Mo- 
hawk, and  still  his  eyelids  would  not  close.     In  his 
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waistcoat-pocket  lay  a  bulky  letter,  the  last  of  many 
in  the  same  superscription — a  prim,  unformed,  school- 
girlish  hand — that  had  come  to  hira  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  cadet  life.  Its  pi'edecessors,  carefully 
wrapi)ed  and  tied,  were  in  the  old  trunk  somewhere 
ahead  among  the  baggage.  In  his  hand  again  was  the 
telegram  that,  reaching  him  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  bidding  adieu  to  the  academic  shades  he  had  grown 
so  deeply  to  love,  had  determined  him  in  the  already 
half- formed  resolution  to  cut  loose  from  his  comrades 
and  the  class  festivities  in  New  York  and  take  the 

first  train  for  the  far  West. 

"  URBA.NA,  June  12. 
«  Doctor  says  come  quick.    Almira  worse. 

"  B"  was  Almira's  elder  sister.  Urbana,  the  home 
of  his  boy-  and  her  girlhood,  the  home  where  his  father 
lived  and  died,  pastor  of  the  village  flock,  a  man 
whose  devotion  and  patriotism  during  the  great  war 
had  won  for  himself  the  friendship  of  the  leaders  of 
the  armies  of  the  West  and  for  his  only  son,  years 
afterwards,  the  prize  of  a  cadetship  at  West  Point. 
Deeply  religious  in  every  fibre  of  his  soul,  the  chaplain 
had  labored  among  the  hospitals  in  the  field  from  first 
to  last,  and  died  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  historic 
struggle,  a  martyr  to  the  cause.  He  died  poor,  too,  as 
such  men  ever  die,  laying  up  no  treasures  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  and  thieves  are  said  to  lessen 
treasure  there  accumulated,  yet  where  its  accumulation 
seems  the  chief  end  of  man  not  spiritually  constituted 
as  was  Davies,  who  was  imposed  uix)n  by  every  beat 
and  beggar,  tramp  and  drab,  within  reachable  distance 
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of  Urbana.  Far  and  wide  had  spread  abroad  the 
words  of  his  personal  creed, — that  he  would  rather  it 
were  recorded  against  him  that  he  had  been  duped  a 
million  times  than  that  one  human  being  had  lefl  his 
door  hungering.  His  widow  was  not  only  merely 
penniless,  she  was  helpless  but  for  the  strong  arms  of 
her  son,  who  slaved  for  her  as  the  father  had  slaved 
for  the  Union.  Those  were  the  days  when  pensions 
were  few.  It  was  too  soon  after  the  war,  and  facts 
were  fresher  in  men's  minds.  Percy  did  all  the  farm- 
work  by  day  and  taught  school  by  night  until,  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  he  was  sent  to  the  Military  Academy 
by  the  President  himself,  who  had  known  his  fether 
from  the  days  of  Donelson.  It  was  told  of  the  tall, 
taciturn  young  man  that  he  seriously  contemplated 
resigning  during  his  fourth  class  year  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  send  home  the  little  savings  from 
his  cadet  pay.  If  the  rule  of  the  sacred  command- 
ment could  but  be  made  to  work  both  ways,  and  days 
would  be  indeed  long  in  the  land  the  Lord  our  God 
had  given  to  him  who  most  honored  his  father  and 
motlier,  no  life  insurance  company  in  all  America 
would  have  hesitated  in  Percy  Davies's  case,  had  the 
l)olicy  been  millions  and  the  premium  unity.  A  gentle 
woman  was  Mrs.  Davies,  but  a  distressingly  helpless 
and  dependent  one,  and  it  was  an  old  saying  in  Ur- 
bana that  Davies  had  married  poor  Salome  Percy 
because  if  he  didn't  nobody  would;  not  because  he 
stood  in  need  of  her,  but  because  she  was  much  in  need 
of  him.  And  when,  not  long  after  his  father's  death, 
Percy  appealed  to  a  well-to-do  citizen  on  the  widow's 

behalf,  he  was  refused^  and  the  brawny  son  and  heir 
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of  the  well-to-do  citizen  told  of  the  incident,  and  was 
idiot  enough  in  Percy's  presence  to  repeat  this  old 
village  saw  as  the  reason  of  the  refusal,  it  nearly  led 
to  tragedy.  Seizing  the  first  available  weapon,  a  flail, 
which  he  wielded  with  uncommon  skill,  in  one  mad 
moment  the  indignant  youth  smote  the  other  hip  and 
thigh, — the  first,  and  for  years  the  only,  time  he  was 
ever  known  to  lose  control  of  himself.  In  ten  seconds 
the  battered  gossip  was  sprawled  full  length,  and  they 
who  would  have  rushed  to  tear  his  assailant  away 
stood  amazed  to  see  him  tearfully  imploring  the  pardon 
of  the  vanquished. 

And  then  as  Percy  grew  in  years  and  grace,  working 
day  and  night  that  he  might  obey  that  last  sacred 
whis})ered  injunction,  "  Take  care  of  poor  mother,*' 
and  Urbana  grew  in  population  and  importance,  one 
mortgage  was  lifted  by  the  sale  of  part  of  their  little 
farm,  and  the  home  made  more  comfortable  for  the 
ailing,  querulous  woman.  She  loved  young  folks,  and 
yet  lacked  the  faculty  of  attracting  them.  Striving  to 
interest  some  of  the  village  maids  in  her,  Percy  inter- 
ested more  than  one  in  himself,  and  among  these  was 
a  rural  beauty,  by  name  Almira  Quimby.  She  was 
only  sixteen,  a  romantic  child  with  an  exquisite  com- 
plexion, big  melting  blue  eyes,  and  curling  ringlets. 
She  lived,  said  other  village  maids,  "on  Sylvanus  Cobb 
and  slate-pencils."  She  devoured  with  avidity  every 
bit  of  sensational  trash  procurable  in  the  public  or  post- 
office  libraries,  and  made  eyes  at  the  tall,  strong  school- 
master,— the  In^st  rider,  reaper,  thresher  in  the  field, 
and  best  reader  and  dcclaimer  in  the  winter  lyceums. 
He  was  intellectually  far  ahead  of  his  fellows,  and  his 
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father  had  labored  to  teach  him.  He  was  "  serious/' 
which  was  our  Western  way  of  saying  he  had  strong 
religious  views,  and  Almira  became  devoted  in  her 
attentions  at  church,  Bible-class,  and  Sunday-school. 
Still,  he  did  not  become  an  adorer,  and  she  began  visit- 
ing the  widow  in  her  affliction,  and  thereby  seeing 
more  and  more  of  the  widow's  son.  There  were 
strapping  prairie  beaux  who  would  have  given  all  they 
possessed  for  any  one  of  the  soft,  shy  looks  she  stole 
at  Percy  Davies,  and  who  began  to  hate  him  vehemently 
as  her  fancy  for  him  increased. 

He  would  have  been  of  utterly  unimpressionable 
material  could  he  have  looked  unmoved  day  after  day 
upon  her  budding  beauty,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Davies  fouud  himself  strangely  interested,  and  still  he 
would  not  speak.  It  was  not  until  his  appointment 
came,  and  he  was  preparing  to  goto  the  Academy,  that 
he  owned  himself  vanquished.  Almira's  red  eyes  and 
not  entirely  concealed  emotion  had  told  the  mother  how 
the  girl  was  grieving  at  the  prospective  loss  of  her  first 
love,  and  she  with  motherly  solicitude  took  Percy  to 
task.  If  he  cared  for  Almira  why  didn't  he  say  so? 
With  perfect  truth  the  young  man  replied  that  he 
couldn't  help  admiring  her,  but  had  struggled  against 
it  l)ecause  he  was  in  no  position  to  marry,  and  did  not 
know  when  he  would  be.  To  this  the  mother  replied 
that  she  had  grown  very  fond  of  Almira,  and  had 
learned  to  dei)end  upon  her.  She  was  not  only  very 
pretty  but,  what  was  much  better,  a  very  good  girl, 
and  her  father  was  as  "  well-to-do"  as  anybody  in 
Urbana,  except  the  hotel-keeper.  He  could  well  affoi'd 
to  give  her  part  of  the  big  farm  and  build  them  a 
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house  near  the  widow's  own  roof.  She  knew,  or 
thought  she  knew,  as  do  so  many  of  us,  just  what  her 
neighbor  could  and  should  do,  but  overlooked  the  fact 
that  old  Quimby  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters 
older  than  Almira.  The  fact  that  most  of  them  were 
married  in  no  wise  detracted  from  their  expectations 
of  material  aid  from  the  "  old  man."  The  fact  that 
he  might  care  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife  to  replace 
the  late  incumbent  now  sleeping  placidly  in  Urbana'a 
leafy  cemetery  was  no  more  contemplated  by  them 
than  by  the  Widow  Davies.  But  there  was  another 
widow  in  Sangamon  County  who  knew  better  and  who 
wisely  said  naught.  Almira's  father  was  well  off,  said 
Mrs.  Davies.  She  had  rich  relations  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  State.  Her  Aunt  Almira  was  mar- 
ried to  the  manager  of  the  Q.  R.  &  X.  Railway, — the 
man  who  used  to  send  father  Davies  an  annual  pass  sc 
long  as  he  lived.  Mrs.  Davies  longed,  she  said,  to  see 
her  son  happily  mated,  and  then  she  would  be  glad  to 
go  and  rest  by  the  father's  side  under  the  shadow  of 
the  soldier's  monument.  How  it  all  happened  would 
be  too  long,  too  old,  and  by  no  means  uncommon  a 
story.  When  Percy  Davies  went  to  West  Point  he 
left  behind  him  a  weeping  maid  who  vowed  that  she 
would  wait  for  him  a  lifetime,  if  need  be.  It  was 
really  quite  a  romantic  parting,  and  the  young  man 
believed  himself  very  deeply  in  love,  and  so  did 
Almira. 

And  yet  he  was  not  easy  in  his  mind.  Percy  Daviee 
was  old  for  his  years.  He  was  going  to  the  Point 
because  of  his  father's  strong  predilection  for  the 
graduates  of  that  institution.     The  son  had  no  especial 
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taste  for  a  military  life.  He  was  studious.  He  would 
far  rather  have  gone  to  some  college  or  university  and 
pursued  a  classical  course,  and  then  studied  for  the  law 
or  the  ministry.  He  had  no  means  for  such  an  end, 
however,  and  accepted  what  was  offered  him  on  his 
father's  account,  with  no  little  uneasiness  on  his  own. 
It  was  not  his  desire  or  purix)se  to  remain  in  the  army. 
If  he  could  honorably  do  so  he  meant  to  leave  the 
military  service  within  the  four  years  which  his  letter 
of  appointment  stipulated  he  should  serve  after  gradu- 
ation. He  doubted  the  propriety  of  his  accepting  it 
under  the  circumstances,  and  he — looked  \x\ion  by  his 
fellow-men  and  youtlis  as  the  most  enviable  of  their 
number — left  his  home  for  the  new  life  in  no  enviable 
frame  of  mind. 

For  some  months  after  his  departure  Almira  fairly 
lived  with  the  invalid  mother,  and  was  faithful  lx)th  to 
her  and  to  the  absent  lover.  Not  a  day  passed  without 
her  spending  hours  with  the  widow  and  discoursing 
on  the  perfections  of  the  absent  one.  Old  Quimby,  a 
hard-fisted,  hard-headed  old  democrat,  had  made  no 
objection  to  the  engagement,  remarking  that  if  'twan't 
Davies  'twould  be  somebody  else,  and  seeing  as  he  was 
the  smartest  lad  at  farming  and  schooling,  and  that  it 
would  be  four  years  anyhow,  why,  there  was  no  call  for 
him  to  worry.  Then  Urbana  built  a  bigger  school - 
house  and  got  a  new  teacher,  and  for  two  years  saw 
naught  of  Percy  Davies.  Property  increasing  in  value, 
another  slice  of  the  homestead  lot  had  been  sold,  and 
with  economy  the  widow  could  be  comfortable  on  her 
little  income  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  gossips, 
dropping  in  to  cheer  her  up  a  bit^  b^an  to  tell  of  the 
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Bwains  who  were  making  eyes  at  'Mira,  and  then  of 
'Mira's  growing  consciousness  of  her  charms  and  fas- 
cinations. The  second  year  of  Percy's  absence  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  three  or  four  bucolical  hearts 
were  turned  on  her  account.  Had  there  been  just  one 
devotee  the  absent  lover's  claims  might  have  been  en- 
dangered, but  there  being  several  she  was  content  in  a 
placid  cowlike  way  in  their  attentions,  and  became  less 
devoted  to  mamma.  With  the  second  summer,  how- 
ever, Percy  came  home  on  cadet  furlough.  The  slight 
stoop  was  gone.  An  erect,  martial  carriage  and  quick, 
springy  step  had  replaced  the  somewhat  plodding  gait 
of  the  school  and  farm.  The  sprouting  beard  and 
whiskers  had  vanished,  and  a  stiff  moustache,  which 
soon  began  to  curl  and  twist  l)ceomingly,  adorned  his 
upper  lip.  The  "  store  clothes"  of  the  Western  town 
long  since  cast  aside,  Davies  appeared  in  stylish  and 
trim-fitting  civilian  dress,  but  resolutely  declined  all 
appeals  to  wear — except  for  mother's  eyes — the  uniform 
of  his  famous  corps.  When  he  went  on  sunshiny- 
Sundays  to  the  church  that  seemed  hallowed  to  his 
father's  memory,  tlie  spotless  white  trousers  and  natty 
sack  coat  of  dark-blue  flannel  were,  however,  so  mili- 
tary in  their  effect  as  to  create,  despite  himself,  almost 
the  effect  of  regimentals.  Then  he  had  acquired 
already  an  air  and  manner,  a  polish  that  distinguished  J 
him  at  once  above  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  Almira's 
wavering  allegiance  gave  place  to  new  romance  and 
fervor.  The  old  flame  had  found  too  little  breath  in 
his  earnest,  honest  letters  to  keep  it  alive.  As  for 
him,  though  he  had  belonged  to  what  was  termed  the 
f^  bachelor  gang"  at  the  Point  and  mingled  but  little 
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in  ladies'  society,  he  was  a  close  observer,  and  Percy 
Davies  saw  at  a  glance  that  though  more  radiant  in  her 
rustic  beauty  than  before,  more  appealing  to  the  senses 
in  the  flush  of  her  health  and  unconscious  grace,  there 
was  still  something  besides  the  fashion  of  her  gown 
that  diifered  widely  from  the  beauties  who  thronged 
the  gravelled  walks,  the  shady  groves,  the  tented  field 
of  the  national  military  academy.  The  swains  of  the 
winter  gone  by  were  less  in  evidence  now,  and  it  pleased 
her  anyhow  during  the  two  months  of  his  home  stay 
to  forget  them  one  and  all  and  cling  only  to  him. 
Changes  came  in  the  next  two  years — and  trouble. 
Old  Quimby  married  again.  Almira's  home-life  be- 
came unhappy.  Quarrels  ensued  between  the  new 
wife  and  the  children.  Reproaches  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  failing  widow  because  of  Almira's  tacit  accept- 
ance of  the  devotions  of  young  Mr.  Powlett,  son  of  the 
resident  physician  of  the  sanitarium  that  was  now 
bringing  so  many  patients  to  Urbana.  A  handsome, 
dare-devil  sort  of  boy  was  Powlett,  who  speedily  cut 
out  all  the  local  beaux  at  the  parties  and  picnics  which 
filled  the  summer  of  '75.  A  beautiful  dancer  was  he, 
and  taught  Almira  to  waltz  and  "  glide"  in  a  style 
nfever  before  seen  in  Urbana,  and  that  other  couples 
first  derided,  then  envied,  then  vainly  strove  to  imitate. 
That  Urbana  censors  should  go  to  the  widow  with  in- 
vidious comment  upon  Almira's  misbehavior  was  a 
matter  of  course,  and  that  the  widow  should  transmit 
their  tales,  not  entirely  without  embellishment  and  re- 
proof, was  only  to  be  expected.  Almira  accepted  both 
with  ill  grace,  was  moved  to  tears  and  protest.  She 
couldn't  help  it  if  people. admi]:ed  her  and  liked  ta 
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dance  and  walk  and  talk  with  her.  She  must  either 
submit  to  it  or  shut  herself  up  and  mope  and  not  go 
out  at  all.  She  thought  Mrs.  Davies  most  unjust^  but 
she  did  not  promise  to  amend.  Then  the  widow,  find- 
ing Almira  obdurate,  was  moved  to  write  to  Percy 
advising  him  that  he  should  caution  her,  who  was  only 
light-hearted  and  thoughtless,  and,  to  the  widow's  sur- 
prise, Percy  refused.  He  gravely  wrote  that  Almira 
was  but  a  child  when  she  engaged  herself  to  him.  She 
had  seen  nothing  of  the  world  or  of  other  men,  and 
it  was  a  matter  he  would  not  interfere  with,  and  one 
that  he  desired  his  mother  to  leave  alone.  This  was 
simply  incomprehensible.  Urbana  was  very  gay  that 
autumn  and  early  winter.  The  sanitarium  was  the 
means  of  bringing  business  to  town,  and  a  number  of 
new  stores  were  opened,  and  new  young  men  came  to 
tend  the  counter  and  swell  the  parties,  and  still  young 
Powlett  held  supremacy,  and  everybody  began  to  say 
that  the  cadet  was  cut  out,  and  Almira  Quimby  had 
gone  over  heart  and  soul  to  the  new  claimant,  when 
there  came  a  cataclysm, — ^a  scandal  at  the  sanitarium, 
a  stir  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  Urbana's  new  hostelry, 
the  arrest  of  a  recently  discharged  patient  by  the  name 
of  Brannan,  an  afflicted  young  man  with  what  was 
described  as  an  unconquerable  mania  for  drink,  and 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  young  Powlett.  There 
was  investigation  and  more  scandal.  It  transpired 
that  this  young  Adonis  had  abused  his  father's  trust  to 
the  extent  of  smuggling  liquor  to  certain  patients  and 
of  heaven  only  knew  what  else.  Dr.  Powlett  resigned, 
crushed  and  humiliated.  Lawyers  came  and  bailed  out 
the  oiher  unfortunate,  of  whom  it  soon  was  rumored 
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that  he  was  Almira  Quimby's  own  cousin^  the  son  of 
her  rich  city  aunt,  and  that  was  the  reason  the  lawyers 
and  not  the  relatives  came.  It  was  presently  estab- 
lished that  young  Brannan  was  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  and  tlie  holidays  opened  with  a  fearful 
gap  in  Urbana,  for  Almira's  devoted  lover,  to  the  com- 
fort of  every  right-thinking  maid  and  swain  in  San- 
gamon society,  had  fled,  no  one  knew  whither. 

Two  weeks  later  the  Widow  Davies  lay  at  death's 
door.  Her  son  was  telegraphed  for,  and  came.  His 
leave  was  for  only  one  week,— ^ven  that  a  most  unusual 
concession,  granted  only  because  of  his  unimpeachable 
conduct  and  his  safe  though  not  high  standing  in 
scholarship.  His  coming  seemed  to  give  new  life  to 
the  motlier,  and  Almira  vied  with  him  in  attention 
and  devotion.  Urbana  took  it  much  to  heart  that 
after  her  months  of  monopoly  of  Mr.  Powlett,  of 
whom  the  most  damaging  and  dreadful  things  were 
now  told,  she  should  so  calmly  and  complacently  resume 
tier  apparent  sway  over  this  martial  and  dignified  and 
superior  sort  of  person,  the  widow's  son.  Urbana 
fully  meant  that  his  eyes  should  be  opened  just  so  soon 
as  the  mother's  were  closed.  But  Urbana  found  that 
luck  was  dead  against  it.  The  widow  began  to  mend, 
— the  son  it  was  who  was  suddenly  prostrated  on  the 
eve  of  his  return  to  the  Point. 

Leaving  Almira  at  her  father's  door  one  night  after 
seeing  her  safely  home,  Davies  was  found  lying  in  the 
high-i*oad,  senseless,  an  hour  later,  and  never,  said 
Urbana,  knew  what  hit  him.  Concussion  of  the  brain 
was  feared,  for  he  had  evidently  been  assaulted  in  the 
dark  from  behind  and  felled  to  earth  by  blows  of  some 
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heavy,  blunt  instrument.  Robbery  was  evidently  the 
motive,  for  his  little  store  of  money  and  the  beautiful 
and  costly  watch  presented  to  his  father  at  the  close  of 
the  war  were  gone.  Almira  had  two  patients  now,  and 
devotedly  she  attended  them.  When  in  a  fortnight 
Percy  declared  he  must  return,  and  did  return  to  pass 
his  midwinter  examination,  she  wore  at  last  an  engage- 
ment ring.  Urbana  did  not  know  that  he  had  offered 
— and  she  had  refused — freedom.  Urbana  did  not 
know  that  she  declared  she  loved  him  as  she  never  did 
before,  and  as  she  never  had  another.  Urbana  resented 
it  that  he  who  was  so  soon  to  occupy  the  exalted  station 
of  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  and  the  princely 
salary  of  something  over  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
"  with  all  expenses  paid,"— double  the  sum  enjoyed  by 
the  head  salesman  of  Miller  &  Crofts, — should  be  so 
utterly  deluded  as  to  the  frivolous  character  of  his  be- 

ft 

trothed,  and  means  were  taken  to  enlighten  him. 
Anonymous  letters  came  to  Cadet  Davies  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  which  that  grave  and  reverend  senior 
committed,  not  to  memory,  but  to  flames.  Whatever 
she  had  been  before  his  visit  and  mishap,  Almira  was 
all  devotion  now\  In  May  he  wrote  to  her  gravely 
and  affectionately,  bidding  her  remember  that  he  always 
felt  that  she  had  been  pledged  to  him  when  too  young 
to  know  her  own  miud,  that  his  must  needs  l)e  a  life 
of  self-denial,  privation,  and  danger,  that  he  must  live 
with  the  utmost  economy  consistent  with  his  }X)sition 
as  an  officer,  because  his  mother's  comfort  must  be  a 
sacred  charge  so  long  as  she  lived,  and  that  it  might  he 
years  before  he  could  see  his  way  to  asking  any  woman 
to  come  and  share  his  lot.     All  this  he  had  oonscieih* 
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tiously  explained  to  her  before,  and  she  had  met  it  with 
tears  and  reproaches.  She  could  help  him  live  econom- 
ically. They  could  sell  the  homestead  and  take  mother 
to  live  with  them.  She  would  welcome  the  day  when 
she  could  leave  her  father's  roof,  now  no  longer  a  home 
to  her.  She  knew  it  must  be  that  he  was  tiring  of  her, 
— that  he  had  met  some  proud  lady  in  the  East,  and 
his  poor  little  village  maid  was  forgotten,  etc.  Now, 
in  answer  to  this  last  letter,  virtually  proffering  release 
if  she  so  desired,  her  response  was  vehement.  He 
would  kill  her  with  his  cruelty  and  coldness.  She  had 
no  hope  or  ambition  other  than  to  share  his  lot,  how- 
ever humble.  To  be  her  noble  soldier,  her  hero  Percy's 
bride,  would  be  her  heaven,  and  neither  gold  nor 
grandeur  nor  princely  mansion  could  tempt  her  from 
his  side,  and  she  would  welcome  the  grave  if  he  proved 
false  to  her.  It  was  all  the  high-flown,  emotional, 
melodramatic  trash  to  be  expected  of  an  ill-balanced 
girl  whose  pretty  head  was  stuffed  with  the  romance 
of  the  country  post-oflice  type,  and  Davies  sighed 
heavily  as  he  read. 

He  had  planned  to  visit  an  old  friend  of  his  father's 
and  see  something  of  New  York  harbor  and  city 
before  turning  his  back  on  the  East.  Never  yet  had 
he  set  foot  in  Gotham,  and  as  it  would  be  years  before 
opportunity  might  again  be  afforded  him,  he  had 
weighed  it  all  pro  and  con,  and  decided  that  Dr. 
Iverson's  advice  and  invitation  should  be  accepted. 
He  would  go  with  his  classmates,  spend  the  last  evening 
with  them,  and  join  the  rev^erend  doctor  on  the  morrow. 
His  mother,  even  in  her  invalided  state,  urged  that  he 
should  do  so,  but  Almira  heard  the  plan  with  fresh 
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outburst  of  tears.  There  was  to  be  a  grand  picnic  of 
all  the  beaux  and  belles  of  Urbana  on  the  18th.  She 
had  counted  on  having  her  soldier  lover  in  attendance 
on  that  occasion.  She  had  told  him  of  it,  and  that  was 
enough.  She  had  declined  all  other  invitations,  saying 
that  Mr.  Davies  was  to  hasten  thither  the  moment  the 
graduating  exercises  were  over,  and  now  to  think  of  the 
triumph  and  malicious  delight  of  the  other  girls  was 
intolerable.  Her  lover  should  fly  to  her  like  homing- 
pigeon  the  instant  he  was  released  from  prison.  It 
was  tantamount  to  treason  that  he  should  purpose  any- 
thing else.  Almira  fretted  herself  into  a  fever.  She 
wrote  one  long  letter  to  the  recreant  Parson,  and  her 
sister  Beatrice,  as  they  called  her,  followed  it  up 
with  another  still  more  alarming.  Then,  as  he  did 
not  wire  instant  submission,  the  telegram  was  sent. 
Old  Quimby  was  on  the  platform  at  the  Urbana  station 
as  Davies  sprang  from  the  train.  "  Nothing  much/' 
said  he,  in  response  to  the  young  man's  eager  inquiry. 
"  Some  dam  girl  nonsense  she  and  Bee  have  cooked  up 
between  them.  When  they  ain't  devilling  the  life  out 
of  their  step-mother  tliey're  worrying  somebody  else. 
Oh,  yes !  —  'course  the  doctor's  been  humbugging 
for  a  week, — too  glad  to  get  a  chance  of  shovin'  in  a 
bill/' 

Davies  went  gravely  up  the  sunny  street  to  his 
mother's  home, — ^a  meeting  that  served  to  chase  away 
the  clouds,  and  then  an  hour  later  to  Almira's  bower. 
Bee  ushered  him  into  a  pretty  room  whose  windows 
were  overhung  with  honeysuckle  and  pink  chintz,  and 
there  in  a  great  old-feshioned  rocking-chair  reclined 
the  lovely  invalid,  who  greeted  him  with  outstretched 
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arms  and  rapturous  cry,  and  who  was  suflSciently  re- 
stored to  exhibit  him  at  the  Sunday-school  picnic  as 
originally  planned.  So  far  as  she  was  concerned,  all 
went  blithely  as  a  marriage-bell  until  the  morning  of 
July  5,  when  there  came  the  fearful  news  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  General  Custer  and  his  troops  at  the  hands 
of  the  Sioux.  That  evening  the  city  papers  said  all 
officers  on  leave  were  hurrying  to  their  regiments, 
that  reinforcements  were  being  pushed  to  the  front, 
that  recruits  were  needed  at  once ;  and  the  next  day, 
followed  by  a  mother's  prayers  and  a  maiden's  unavail- 
ing protest,  Percy  Davies  was  gone.  Just  as  his  father 
did  in  '61,  leaving  all  to  pursue  the  path  of  duty, 
the  young  soldier,  though  not  yet  commissioned,  sped 
to  the  nearest  army  post,  and  joined  the  first  command 
en  route  for  the  field. 


CHAPTER    III. 

In  the  hot  July  sunshine,  up  the  long  vista  of  the 
street  the  flags  hung  drooping,  every  one,  with  a  single 
exception,  at  half  staff.  Over  the  building  where 
hearts  were  heaviest  the  colors  soared  highest;  the 
general  commanding,  until  ordered  from  Washington, 
being  debarred  a  manifestation  of  mourning  which  the 
sovereign  citizen  adopts  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was 
bitter  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  national  arms  and 
involved  so  popular  a  commander  with  scores  of  his 
gallant  men ;  the  stars  and  stripes  that  had  been  saluted 
all  over  town  in  honor  of  the  ever-glorious  Fourth 
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were  now  set  at  mid-height  or  draped  with  black. 
The  crowds  that  had  gathered  about  the  newspaper 
offices  and  department  head-quarters  all  the  previous 
day  were  scattered,  in  the  conviction  that  little  re- 
mained to  be  told,  but  there  was  a  gathering  at  the 
railway  station  to  bid  adieu  to  the  battalion  of  infantry 
from  the  neighboring  fort,  leaving  by  special  train  for 
the  seat  of  war.  They  had  cheered  the  dusty  fatigue 
uniforms  as  the  cars  rolled  away,  and  many  a  young 
fellow  would  gladly  have  gone  with  the  boys  in  blue 
could  he  have  faced  the  social  ban  which  a  misguided 
public  has  established  against  its  most  loyal  servants, 
holding  enlistment  in  the  regular  army  as  virtual  ad- 
mission of  general  worthlessness.  And  now  the  crowds 
still  lingered  under  the  glass  roof  of  the  big  passenger 
shed,  for  word  had  gone  out  that  another  train  coming 
across  the  bridge  was  loaded  with  more  troops,  and 
there  was  a  fascination  in  watching  these  prospective 
victims  of  the  stake  and  scalping-knife.  It  had  been 
a  fierce  campaign  thus  far,  and  one  in  which  the  losses 
and  vicissitudes  both  (there  are  no  honors  to  S{)eak  of) 
had  been  borne  principally  by  the  cavalry,  but  now 
the  "  doughboys'*  with  their  **  long  toms"  were  being 
pushed  to  the  front.  "  Wait  till  Emma  Jane  gets  her 
eye  on  ould  Squattin'  Bull,"  said  an  Irish  private, 
patting  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  as  with  head  and  shoulders 
half-way  out  of  the  car  window  he  confidentially 
addressed  the  crowd.  "  It'll  be  the  last  spache  he'll 
ever  ax  to  hear/' 

"That'll  do  there,  Moriarty ;  get  that  gun  inside,'' 
said  a  lieutenant,  briefly.  And  as  Moriarty  obeyed, 
with  a  grin  and  wink  at  the  throng,  the  laugh  and 
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cheer  that  went  up  were  evidently  for  Private  Pat  and 
not  for  his  superior.  It  is  the  smiling  face,  not  official 
gravity,  that  wins  the  great  heart  of  the  people.  The 
band  which  had  headed  the  column  on  the  march  in  from 
the  post,  but  was  not  to  accompany  it  to  the  field,  was 
still  waiting  to  give  the  next  comers  a  fitting  "  send 
off."  Two  or  three  staff  officers  in  civilian  dress  stood 
in  earnest  talk  with  the  superintendent  of  the  railway, 
a  knot  of  curious  citizens  surrounding  them,  eager  to 
pick  up  any  point  with  reference  to  the  troops  or  their 
transportation.  Expectant  eyes  were  cast  towards  the 
east  where  the  towers  of  the  great  bridge  loomed  in 
the  shimmer  and  glare  of  the  hot  noontide.  "She 
ought  to  be  here  now,"  said  the  railway-man  with  an 
impatient  snap  of  his  watch-case.  "  What  keeps  No. 
5,  Gus?"  he  asked  of  an  assistant  hurrying  by. 

The  man  hauled  up  short  and  touched  his  hat.  "  This 
just  came  at  the  train-despatcher's  office,  sir,"  said  he, 
as  he  handed  up  a  slip  of  paper,  which  the  superin- 
tendent quickly  read,  a  queer  look  coming  into  his 
face  as  he  did  so. 

"Hu-m-m,  gentlemen.  This  is  something  you'll 
have  to  straighten  out.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  my 
line."  And  he  handed  the  paper  to  Major  Ludlum, 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  department,  who  in  turn 
read  it,  his  eyes  filling  with  grave  concern. 

"Recruits  on  No.  5  broke  loose  at  Bluff  Siding, — 
drunk — raiding  the  saloon.  Can't  get  'em  on  train 
again.  Can  guards  or  police  be  sent?"  It  was  signed 
by  the  conductor. 

"  Well,"  said  Ludlum,  disgustedly,  "  we  might  have 
known  that  would  happen.    The  idea  of  sending  three 
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car-loads  of  raw  recruits  with  only  one  officer,  and 
that  one  old  Muffet.     It's  tempting  Providence." 

"Why,  I  thought  he  had  a  lieutenant  with  him. 
Somebody  said  so  at  the  office  this  morning/'  said  the 
department  enginet^r  officer. 

"  Not  even  a  lieutenant, — a  cadet,  if  you  like ;  gradu- 
ated not  a  month  ago, — not  yet  commissioned.  Some 
young  cub  just  out  of  school,  with  about  as  much  idea 
how  to  handle  drunken  recruits  as  I  have  of  dressing 
a  doll.  Home  on  graduating  leave  and  thought  it  his 
duty  to  volunteer  is  all  I  can  make  out  of  it." 

"  Well,  bully  for  him !"  spoke  up  the  superin- 
tendent. "The  boy's  got  the  right  stuflP  in  him  if 
that's  the  case." 

"  What's  his  name  ?"  asked  the  engineer  officer.  "  I 
knew  most  of  this  year's  class  when  I  was  there  on  duty." 

"  Davies,"  said  the  quartermaster,  consulting  a  note- 
book.    "Remember  him?" 

"  Why, — yes, — vaguely.  He  was  not  in  the  section 
I  had  charge  of,"  said  Captain  Eustis.  "  One  of  the 
last  men  to  attract  attention, — Parson  Davies  they  called 
him,  I  believe.  He  was  one  of  the  Bible-class.  Don't 
think  anybody  knew  him  outside  of  the  Sunday-school." 

"No  wonder  the  recruits  jumped  the  traces  with  no 
one  but  old  Muffet  and  a  parson,"  said  the  quarter- 
master, disdainfully.  "Now  the  question  is,  what's 
to  be  done?  Somebody's  got  to  go  over  and  pull 
them  out  of  the  hole." 

The  situation  was  indeed  serious.  Many  of  the 
commands  now  suddenly  ordered  to  take  the  field  were 
so  short  of  men  that,  after  the  manner  of  doing  things 
in  the  70's,  a  detachment  of  undrilled  recruits,  one 
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hundred  and  eighty  strong,  was  hurriedly  tumbled 
aboard  the  cars  at  the  cavalry  depot  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, while  others  were  ship})ed  from  the  far  East  for 
the  Foot.  Only  one  oflGc5er — a  semi-invalided  old 
trooper — could  be  spared  from  JeflPerson  Barracks  to 
accompany  the  batch.  There  was  no  time  to  wait,  and 
just  an  hour  before  the  detachment  started  there  ar- 
rived at  the  oflBoe  of  the  depot  commander  a  tall,  slim, 
solemn  young  man  in  brand-new  fatigue  uniform, — 
that  of  the  infantry, — who  introduced  himself  as  Mr. 
Davies  of  the  graduating  class,  who  said  he  was  not 
yet  assigned  to  a  regiment,  but  having  read  that  all 
officers  were  hastening  to  join  their  commands  before 
they  got  beyond  communication  in  the  Indian  country, 
thought  it  possible  that  he  might  be  assigned  to  some 
company  in  the  field  and  didn't  wish  to  be  left  behind. 
That  night  he  was  seeing  his  first  service.  Colonel 
Cooper,  the  post  commander,  shook  him  by  the  hand 
and  presented  him  to  old  Muffet,  who  was  in  a  devil 
of  a  stew  and  glad  of  professional  help,  and  then  wired 
on  ahead  to  the  general  commanding  across  the  Mis- 
souri, or  to  his  representatives  at  head-quarters, — he 
being  in  the  field.  All  went  well  enough  early  in  the 
night,  but,  towards  morning,  whiskey  had  been  smug- 
gled aboard  in  sufficient  quantity  to  start  the  devil  of 
mischief,  and  finally,  at  BluflP  Siding,  just  before  reach- 
ing the  Missouri  bridge,  overpowering  the  unarmed 
and  perhaps  sympathetic  sentries  at  the  car  doors,  and 
defying  the  orders  of  their  sergeants,  the  half-drunken 
crowd  swarmed  out  and  made  a  swoop  upon  a  saloon 
acrofis  the  side-track.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it  every  cubic  foot  of  space  of  the  bar-room  was  packed 
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With  rioting  humanity  in  grimy  blue  flannel.  The 
proprietor,  who  had  stood  his  ground  at  the  instant 
of  initial  impact,  was  now  doubled  up  underneath  the 
counter;  his  shrieking  family — Hibernians  all,  and 
somewhat  used  to  war's  alarms,  though  hardly  to  the 
sight  of  raiding  boys  in  blue — had  taken  refuge  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  apartments  above  and  behind  the 
saloon  itself,  while  within  the  reeking  establishment 
pandemonium  had  broken  loose.  Bottles,  glasses,  an<l 
raw  liquor  were  liberally  besprinkling  the  heads  and 
shoulders  of  the  surging  throng.  A  brawny  Irishman, 
mad  with  the  joy  of  unlimited  riot  and  whiskey,  was 
on  top  of  the  counter  impartially  cracking  the  heads 
of  all  men  within  reacli  with  the  blows  of  a  big  wooden 
bung-starter.  Four  or  five  who  had  found  the  trap- 
door leading  presumably  to  the  supplies  in  the  cellar 
were  furiously  fighting  back  the  crowd  so  as  to  admit 
of  their  raising  it  and  forcing  a  passage  down  the 
wooden  flight.  Poor  Muffet,  vainly  pleading  and 
swearing,  was  scouting  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd 
about  the  door-way,  occasionally  turning  and  shrieking 
orders  to  some  bewildei*ed  lance  sergeant  to  find  the 
lieutenant  and  tell  him  he  must  get  in  there  and  do 
something,  but  the  lieutenant  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
At  a  respectful  distance  the  neighbors  were  looking 
curiously  on,  half  a  dozen  roustabouts  from  the  wharf- 
boat  moored  under  the  bank,  a  little  batch  of  railway 
employ^,  a  number  of  slatternly  women,  not  entirely 
unsympathetic,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  hands  from 
a  neighboring  saw-mill,  but  all  these,  combined  with 
the  townsfolk  hurrying  to  the  scene,  would  have  been 
powerless  as  opposed  to  the  sixsoore  drink<-ma<ldeiied 
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"  toughs."  Of  the  recruits,  perhaps  a  dozen  had  re- 
mained in  the  cars ;  of  their  non-commissioned  officers, 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  were  trying  to  do  something,  but 
having  no  directing  head  or  hand,  accomplishing  little. 
It  looked  as  though  nothing  but  the  bursting  asunder 
of  that  ramshackle  building  would  liberate  its  human 
charge,  for  even  those  who,  battered,  bleeding,  and 
suffocated,  would  gladly  have  escaped  into  outer  air, 
were  packed  in,  sardine-like,  and  incapable  of  self- 
extrication.  To  the  appeal  of  the  conductor  that  he 
should  regain  control  of  his  men  and  prevent  destruc- 
tion of  property,  the  luckless  Muffet  plaintively  re- 
sponded, "My  God,  what  can  I  do?  I've  done  my 
best,  and  nobody  else  has  done  anything.  The  only 
officer  I've  got  has  deserted  me." 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  accompanied  by  a  jutting  and 
hissing  and  spraying,  by  outburst  of  yells,  jeers,  maud- 
lin laughter,  there  came  sudden  vomiting  forth  of 
drenched  and  dripping  forms.  Over  the  heads  of  the 
throng  within,  into  the  hot  faces  of  the  throng  without 
the  double  door,  hurling  them  back  from  the  battered 
entrance  in  sudden  panic,  a  powerful  stream  of  cold 
water,  shooting  from  unseen  nozzle,  broke  up  and  de- 
moralized the  drunken  barrier.  Skilfully  directed 
into  the  heart  of  the  crowd  at  the  door-way,  then  into 
the  ruck  and  tumult  within,  it  first  cleared  a  passage, 
then,  torrent-like,  swept  away  into  it,  tumbling  and 
swearing  and  cursing,  but  going,  the  last  able-bodied 
invader  of  saloon  sanctity,  bestowing  upon  its  foul 
interior  the  first  thorough  washing  it  ever  received, 
driving  the  despoilers  before  it  with  the  force  of  a 
battering-ram,  yet  even  then^  unsatisfied,  following  up 
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its  victory.  With  perhaps  half  a  dozen  soldiers  and 
as  many  mill-hands  hauling  on  the  slack  of  the  hose 
behind  him,  through  a  north  window  came  the  tall, 
slender,  serious- faced  person  of  Mr.  Da  vies,  a  laughing 
young  lance  corporal  manning  the  butt  with  him,  and, 
aiming  low  and  driving  discipline  and  punishment  at 
the  rate  of  a  gallon  a  second,  a  postaioti,  at  the  now 
drenched  and  scattering  mob,  and  shouting,  "  Back  to 
the  train !  Back  to  your  seats !"  never  did  they 
cease  their  deluge  until  the  last  laggard  capable  of 
locomotion  took  shelter  within  the  cars.  Muffet,  re- 
coiling in  time  to  escape  both  rush  of  men  and  muddy 
water,  stood  shouting  confirmatory  orders  from  the 
platform  the  while.  Many  a  mob  will  face  the  shock 
of  charging  steel  aud  hissing  lead  that  melts  away 
before  ridicule  and  squirted  water.  The  etneute  was 
ended  long  before  the  police  arrived,  and  MuflTet  had 
regained  some  measure  of  his  accustomed  presence  of 
mind.  "Oh,  we  simply  manned  the  saw-mill  hose," 
said  he,  in  complacent  acknowledgment  of  the  con- 
gratulation of  the  staff  officials  first  to  meet  him.  "  It 
didn't  take  long  to  souse  them  to  their  sober  senses.'' 

Indeed,  the  three  car-loads  of  dripping  and  be- 
draggled humanity,  meekly  side-tracked  under  the 
guarding  bayonets  of  the  one  company  of  infantry 
left  at  the  fort,  found  not  a  sympathetic  eye  among  the 
lookers-on.  An  ambulance  had  carted  off  to  the 
hospital  four  or  five,  whose  battered  skulls  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  hammering  powers  of  big  Milligan  and  his 
bung-starter.  That  redoubtable  giant  himself,  weak 
from  the  shock  of  having  involuntarily  gulped  more 
water  in  a  second  than  ever  before  he  had  swallow^ 
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in  weeks,  was  flattened  out  in  a  baggage-car.  Two 
more  of  the  arriving  reinforcements  failed  to  appear 
to  the  public  eye  at  the  scene  of  congratulation,  and, 
as  sometimes  happens  in  even  so  well  r^ulated  a 
family  as  our  little  army,  these  were  the  two  who  most 
deserved  any  honors  that  were  being  bestowed, — Mr. 
Davies  and  his  assistant  pipeman. 

Just  as  the  last  prostrate  victim  of  that  powerful 
combination — rum  and  riot — had  performed  the  frog's 
march  to  the  baggage-car,  the  raving  saloon-keeper 
had  been  instructed  to  send  his  bill  of  damages  to  the 
chief  quartermaster  across  the  bridge,  the  conductor 
had  signalled  "  Go  ahead,''  and  the  young  officer,  rue- 
fully scanning  the  wreck  of  his  new  fatigue  uniform, 
was  clambering  on  the  platform  of  the  sleeper,  when 
he  saw  that  the  blood  was  dripping  from  the  corporal's 
hand,  despite  the  big  handkerchief  wrapped  about  it. 

"  Come  in  here,  corporal,"  said  he.  '^  Let  me  look 
at  that.  How  did  it  happen  ?"  And  he  led  the  way 
into  the  men's  toilet-room  of  the  sleeper. 

"  I  must  have  cut  it  with  some  of  that  broken  glass 
at  the  window,"  was  the  answer. 

He  was  paling  now,  drooping  evidently  from  loss 
of  blood.  Quickly  Mr.  Davies  unrolled  the  bandage, 
and  there,  beside  a  little  jagged  gash,  disclosed  a  deep 
cut  from  which  the  blood  was  oozing.  '*  Why,  man," 
said  he,  ^^  that's  as  clean  as  though  done  with  a  razor. 
Did  any  one  try  to  knife  you  ?" 

But  the  soldier  made  no  answer.  He  sank  limp 
upon  a  seat:  Two  civilian  travellers,  in  prompt  sym- 
pathy, tendered   flasks,  and  a  stiff  cup  of   brandy 

brought  back  some  vestige  of  the  flitting  color.    Then 
c      d  5 
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a  young  lady  came  forward  from  the  interior  of  the 
car.  "  Please  let  me  help  you,"  she  said.  "  My  father 
was  a  surgeon  and  I  know  something  about  these 
wounds."  Davies  gratefully  gave  way  to  her,  and 
found  himself  watching  the  swift,  skilful  touch  of  her 
slender  white  hands  as  slie  bent  over  the  work.  It  was 
finished  in  a  minute,  and  then  with  calm  decision  the 
girl  spoke  again.  "  I  will  take  him  back  to  our  sec- 
tion. He  needs  quiet  for  a  while,"  said  she,  standing 
erect  now  and  addressing  herself  to  Mr.  Davies,  and 
rather  pointedly  ignoring  the  younger  civilian,  whose 
interjected  remarks  fell  upon  ears  that  were  dainty  but 
deaf.  "  I  am  with  Mrs.  Cranston,"  said  she,  "  whose 
husband  is  among  the  wounded.  Do  you  know  him? 
— Captain  Cranston?" 

"Only  by  reputation,"  answered  Davies,  raising  his 
cap.  "  You  are  \QTy  good  to  our  men.  Go  with  this 
young  lady,  corporal.  I'll  come  as  soon  as  I  can  wash 
my  hands." 

Hardly  waiting,  however,  for  his  reply,  the  girl  had 
passed  her  hand  underneath  the  soldier's  arm  and  led 
him  rearwards  as  the  train  slowly  rounded  the  long 
curve  to  the  bridge  embankment.  Davies  slipped  out 
of  his  sack  coat  and  plunged  his  hands  in  the  basin. 
"Would  you  mind  pumping  for  me?"  he  said  to  tlie 
nearest  civilian,  who  with  his  companion  stood  gazing 
admiringly  after  the  girl.  "  My  hands  are  covered 
with  that  poor  fellow's  blood." 

"  Certainly,"  was  tlie  ]>ronipt  answer,  as  one  of  them 
grasped  the  nickcl-platc^l  lever.  The  other  and  younger 
man  turned  to  the  ice-water  tank,  rinsed  the  tumbler 
that  had  just  been  used  to  such  go(xl  purpose,  i)ourcd 
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out  another  stiff  load  of  spirits,  and  with  confident 
kindliness  held  it  out  to  the  young  officer. 

"  Thank  you/'  said  Davies,  shaking  his  head,  "  I 
never  use  it." 

"  You  don't  ?"  was  the  surprised  answer.  "  Why,  I 
thought  all  array  officers  drank." 

"  That  seems  to  be  the  general  idea,"  was  the  quiet 
answer.  "  Much  more  general  than  the  practice,  I 
hope.  Thank  you,"  he  continued,  as,  drying  his  hands, 
he  quickly  donned  his  coat  and  went  on  through  the 
car.  They  watched  him  a  moment  as  he  was  presented 
to  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies,  one  whose  face,  though 
still  young,  bore  traces  of  grief  and  tears  and  anxiety. 
They  saw  her  look  up  and  clasp  his  proffered  hand, 
evidently  glad  to  meet  one  of  her  husband's  cloth. 

"Now,  if  I'd  only  known  about  her  husband's  being 
one  of  the  wounded,  I  could  have  rung  in  there  all 
right,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two  travellers.  "  I 
haven't  seen  a  prettier  girl  in  all  my  wanderings, — but 
she  stood  me  off  even  on  a  dodge  I  never  knew  to 
fail." 

"  You  were  too  transparent,  so  to  speak,  Willett," 
said  the  elder.  "  She  couldn't  help  seeing  you  were 
trying  to  scrape  acquaintance.  All  young  girls  don't 
take  to  frivolity  any  more  than  all  officers  to  whiskey." 

Willett,  nettled  at  this  palpable  hit,  spoke  resent- 
fully. "  Oh,  I  dare  say  they'd  make  a  good  team, — 
one's  a  prude  and  the  other  a  prig." 

"  Perhaps  not  a  very  bad  team,  as  you  put  it,  my 
boy,"  was  the  answer,  as  the  elder  thoughtfully  re- 
garded the  two  now  in  earnest  conversation.  "  But  a 
girl  who  won't  flirt  isn't  necessarily  a  prude,  nor  a  man 
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who  won't  drink  a  prig.  If  I  were  marrying  again, 
I  should  be  glad  of  a  girl  like  that  for  a  wife.  If  I 
were  soldiering  again,  I'd  like  that  boy  for  a  sub." 

And  just  before  leaving  the  train  on  its  arrival  at 
the  Omaha  station  the  speaker  went  to  Da  vies  and 
held  out  his  hand.  "  Lieutenant/'  said  he,  "  my  name 
is  Langston.  I  met  and  knew  a  number  of  West 
Pointers  during  the  war,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  met 
you.  If  ever  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  my  way, 
— ^and  my  duties  carry  me  out  here  on  the  frontier  very 
often, — ^let  me  know.'' 

Never  dreaming  how  it  might  be  needed,  Davies 
accepted  the  proflfer  of  services  with  all  that  the  proffer 
implied. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Guarded  by  a  detachment  of  veteran  infantry,  the 
recruits  so  turbulent  at  noon  were  spiritless  now  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Turning  over  his  charge,  as 
well  as  his  account  of  their  conduct  and  of  his  own,  to 
the  commander  of  the  escort,  Captain  Muffet  remained 
at  department  head-quai'ters  long  enough  to  impress  the 
officials  thereat  on  duty  with  his  version  of  the  riot  at 
Bluff  Siding, — its  inciting  cause  and  its  incisive  cure. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  cavalry  depot  and  pre- 
sumably improved  on  his  initial  effort.  The  story  of 
Muffet's  wild  ride  with  the  raw  recruits  and  Muffef  s 
method  of  quelling  a  mob  was  often  told  that  summer 
at  the  rear  long  after  Lieutenant  Davies  and  the 
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cruits  in  question  had  gone  to  the  front  and  were  lost 
to  all  communication.  The  officer  who  went  in  com- 
mand from  Omaha  was  an  expert.  He  established  a 
sergeant's  guard  in  each  recruit  car,  with  orders  to 
flatten  out  the  first  man  who  lefl  his  seat,  rap  every 
head  that  showed  outside  a  window  when  the  train 
stopped,  and  so  turned  over  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  that  were  turned  over  to  him  a  sick  and 
subdued  lot  by  the  time  they  reached  Fort  Sanders  the 
following  aflernoon.  "This  is  Mr.  Davies, — Lieu- 
tenant Davies, — just  graduated, — who's  to  go  on  with 
'em,'^  said  he  to  the  commanding  officer  of  that  old 
army  post,  adding  for  his  private  ear,  "  He's  a  tender- 
foot and  doesn't  know  anything  but  moral  suasion." 
To  this  conclusion  Captain  Tibbetts  has  been  impelled 
by  what  he  had  heard  as  well  as  by  the  events  of  the 
night.  Mr.  Davies,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  except 
what  MufTet  had  to  say,  having  been  told  that  he 
needn't  bother  about  the  men  any  more,  had  neverthe- 
less bothered  about  them,  three  or  four  at  least,  very 
much, — Lance  Corporal  Brannan  to  b^in  with,  who 
was  slashed  in  the  hand,  and  a  couple  of  sorely  bat- 
tered penitents  in  the  middle  car  among  them.  No 
surgeon  being  with  the  detachment,  Davies  had  begged 
{)ermission  towards  evening  to  fetch  these  poor  fellows 
back  to  the  sleeper,  where  their  hurts  could  be  cleaned 
and  bandaged.  Tibbetts  said  no,  and  two  hours  later 
yes.  Meantime  he  had  met  the  ladies,  one  of  whom, 
the  elder,  exhausted  by  the  sleeplessness  and  anxiety 
of  forty-eight  hours,  was  comforted  by  the  despatch 
brought  her  at  Omaha  to  the  effect  that  her  husband 
was  being  sent  in  by  easy  stages  to  Fort  Fetterman^ 

6* 
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where  she  could  meet  and  nurse  him,  and  she  was  now 
finally  and  peacefully  sleeping  in  her  berth.  The 
other,  a  slender,  graceful  girl,  with  very  soft  dark  eyes 
and  grave,  sweet,  mobile  face,  who  sat  and  fanned 
Mrs.  Cranston  during  the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  had 
next  surprised  the  captain  by  re-dressing  the  ugly 
wound  in  the  young  corporal's  hand.  Tibbetts  knew 
Captain  Cranston  well  by  reputation.  He  was  one  of 
the  finest  troop  commanders  of  the  cavalry  arm,  but 
Tibbetts  had  never  before  met  Mrs.  Cranston  and  her 
companion  now  consigned  to  his  care. 

"  You  are  well  taught  in  first  aid  to  the  wounded,'' 
he  said.     "  Where  did  you  learn  ?" 

"My  father  was  Dr.  Loom  is,  of  the  army,^'  she 
answered,  simply.  "  He  taught  me  when  I  was  quite 
a  child.     He  died,  as  I  think  perhaps  you  know.'^ 

"We  all  knew  him,  Miss  Loomis,''  was  the  instant 
reply.  "  Even  those  who  never  met  him,  ])ersonally, 
knew  him  as  I  did, — for  his  devotion  to  our  poor 
fellows  in  the  fever  epidemic.     And  your  mother  ?*' 

"  Mother  has  been  dead  for  years.  I  am  alone  now, 
but  for  my  cousin  Margaret, — Mrs.  Cranston.  I  am 
her  companion. '^ 

And  the  captain,  himself  aging  in  the  service,  and 
with  daughters  who  might  be  left  as  was  this  girl, — 
penniless, — understood,  and  bowed  in  silent  symjmthy. 
It  was  the  sight  of  the  gash  in  Brannan's  fist  that 
called  him  back  to  the  business  before  him. 

"How  did  you  get  that?''  he  asked,  with  profes- 
sional brevity,  little  liking  it — soldier  bred  as  he  was 
— that  one  of  the  new  flock  should  thus  \yQ  parcelled  out 
from  his  fellows  and  transported  in  a  Pullman. 
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"Climbing  through  the  window  of  the  saloon  I — 
cut  it,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Yes — there  perhaps,"  said  Tibbetts,  indicating  the 
smaller  gash,  "  but  this  one, — clean  cut  like  a  knife. 
Whose  knife?" 

Whereat  Brannan  looked  confused  and  troubled. 
"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  he  finally  said. 

"  I  believe  you  do  know,  and  that  you  got  it  in  that 
saloon  row.  A  pretty  thing  for  a  man  like  you  to  be 
mixed  in." 

Whereat  Brannan  reddened  still  more,  and  looked 
as  though  he  wanted  to  speak  yet  feared  to  say.  It 
was  Miss  Loomis  who  promptly  took  the  word. 

"Indeed,  captain,  you  don't  understand.  He  was 
ordered  in.  He  was  handling  the  hose  pipe — the  very 
first — with  Mr.  Davies."  And  here  she  turned  as 
though  to  seek  the  other  pipeman,  while  Tibbetts 
effusively — impulsively — began  to  make  amends. 

" Well— well— well,"  said  he.  "That's  a  totally 
different  matter.  You  got  your  wound  in  a  good 
cause,  sir,  and  if  I  could  find  out  who  tried  to  knife 
you,  he'd  repent  it  this  night.  Are  you  sure  you  don't 
know  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  anybody  tried  to  cut  me,  sir,"  was 
the  answer,  after  a  pause. 

"  Didn't  you  see  anybody  with  a  knife?" 

But  this  Brannan  wouldn't  answer,  and  the  captain, 
after  a  moment's  thought,  went  lurching  through  the 
grimy,  swaying  cars,  hunted  up  the  two  damaged 
recruits  and  gruffly  bade  them  follow  him.  Davies 
looked  up  gratefully  as  they  entered  the  sleeping-car, 
but  the  captain  did  not  notice  him.     "I  have  recon-* 
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sidered,"  said  he,  "  and  brought  these  patients  to  you, 
Miss  Ijoomis/'  then  turned  abruptly  away.  It  was 
the  subaltern  who  aided,  and  then  who  thanked  the 
skilful,  light-handed  nurse,  for  the  poor  fellows  seemed 
both  abashed  and  humbled.  One  of  them,  looking 
furtively  about,  had  caught  sight  of  Brannan,  sitting 
alone  in  a  section  with  his  bandaged  hand.  Quick 
glance  of  recognition  was  exchanged.  There  was  an 
instant  of  question  in  the  new-comer's  eye.  It  was 
answered  by  the  corporal,  who  raised  two  fingers  to  his 
compressed  lips  one  second,  then  let  them  fall.  But 
Davies  saw, — saw  also  that  when  told  by  the  captain 
they  might  remain  there  in  the  roomier,  cooler  sleeper 
for  a  time,  the  younger  and  more  intelligent-looking 
of  the  two  drop})ed  into  the  seat  by  Brannan's  side. 
They  chatted  in  low  tone  together,  as  the  night  came 
on,  their  lips  moving  and  their  eara  attent  even  though 
their  heads  were  turned  apart, — communing  as  men 
commune  who  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  in  conversa- 
tion. 

"  We  shall  have  supper  at  Grand  Island,'^  said  the 
captain,  presently,  "  and  coffee  will  be  sent  through  the 
cars  for  the  men.  If  you  will  escort  Mrs.  Cranston 
and  Miss  Loomis,  Mr.  Davies,  my  sergeants  will  look 
after  the  command."  And  Mr.  Davies  being  subordi- 
nate and  just  out  of  four  years'  training  in  which  no 
man  may  hesitate  to  do  just  as  a  superior  may  bid, 
obeyed  his  instructions,  not  unwilling,  even  though 
smarting  under  vague  sense  of  being  given  to  under- 
stand he  was  of  no  military  use. 

Re-entering  the  car,  refreshed  after  a  hearty  supper, 
and  seeing  bis  fair  charges  to  tlieir  section,  Mr.  Davies. 
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caught  sight  of  bis  invalids  still  seated  where  he  had 
left  them,  and  looking  weak  and  hungry. 

"  Did  they  bring  you  no  coffee?  Have  you  had  no 
supper  ?"  he  asked.  And,  as  a  shake  of  the  head  was 
sole  answer,  be  sallied  forth.  Appealing  to  the  ser- 
geant in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  cooked 
rations,  be  was  favored  with  the  brief  reply,  "The 
captain  didn't  give  me  no  orders."  Moreover,  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  anything  left.  The  captain  was  still 
leisurely  finishing  his  own  supper,  after  having  got  the 
coffee  started  on  the  train.  The  huge  caldrons  used 
for  the  purpose  were  already  being  lifted  off  the  cars, 
empty.  Every  drop  had  been  spilled  or  swallowed  by 
the  hungry  and  thirsty  crowd.  With  quick  decision 
Davies  stepped  to  the  lunch-counter,  loaded  up  with 
huge  frontier  sandwiches,  doughnuts,  and  hard-boiled 
^gs,  and  bade  the  manager  draw  a  jug  ftiU  of  coffee 
and  get  it,  with  some  cups,  milk,  and  sugar,  on  the 
sleeper  at  once.  He  came  forth  laden,  the  Pullman 
porter  with  him,  as  the  conductor  was  trolling,  "  All 
aboard."  Down  the  platform  he  went  with  the  eyes 
of  half  the  blue  coats  on  the  cars  upon  him,  and  sol- 
diers refreshed  by  food  and  coffee  are  in  more  receptive 
mood  than  when  dejected  by  hunger.  Some  men  in 
the  third  car  who  had  heard  his  eager  queries  of  the 
commissary  sergeant  knew  for  whom  those  supplies 
were  meant,  others  did  not,  and  of  these  latter  one 
jocular  and  untutored  Patlander  sang  out,  "  Bully  for 
the  leftenint ;  'tis  he  that  knows  how  to  look  out  for 
number  wan."  Whereat  there  came  furious  shouts 
of  "  Shame !"  "  Shut  up  !"  and  inelegant  and  oppro- 
brious epithets,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  impetuous  son 
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of  Erin  who  had  spoken  too  soon.  Some  one  whacked 
his  empty  liead  with  an  equally  empty  canteen  and 
called  him  a  Yap.  Some  one  else,  &rther  back,  sang 
out,  "  Three  cheers  for  the  lieutenant,"  and  stentorian 
authority  in  chevrons  bellowed  "Silence  there,  fore 
and  aft!''  and  then,  when  instant  hush  and  awe  re- 
warded the  mandate,  followed  up  the  order  with  the 
military  Milesianism,  "  Youse  fellers  wants  to  keep  your 
mouths  shut  barrin'  you're  atin' ."  The  wounded  in 
the  Pullman  ate  and  drank  gratefully  and  heartily  at 
the  lieutenant's  expense,  and  these  are  matters  the  rank 
and  file  remember.  Lance  Corporal  Brannan,  made 
comfortable  for  the  night  in  the  sleeper,  had  a  few 
murmured  words  with  the  dark-eyed  and  more  intelli- 
gent-looking of  the  two  recruits  before  they  were  re- 
manded to  their  own  car  for  the  night,  where  they 
went,  and,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  one  of  them 
bragged  not  a  little  over  the  bully  supper  they  had  had 
with  the  lieutenant.  "Enjoy  it  while  you  can,  me 
bucks,"  was  the  caustic  comment  of  a  fellow-recruit 
who  had  all  the  ear-marks  and  none  of  the  credentials 
of  previous  service  about  him.  "  It's  the  last  of  that 
sort  of  hobnobbing  vou'll  ever  see." 

For  upwards  of  an  hour  during  the  night,  while 
Mrs.  Cranston  lay  ^xjacefully  sleeping,  Mr.  Davies  and 
Miss  Loom  is  sat  in  convci'sation  in  the  opposite  section. 
Tibbetts,  who  would  fain  have  enjoyed  such  a  privi- 
lege, found  no  opportunity.  Somewhere  towards  ten 
o'clock  he  came  quickly  in.  Davies  read  official  matter 
in  the  captain's  manner  as  he  approached  the  section, 
and  rising,  stood  attention,  cadet-like,  when  addreased. 

"Mr.  Davies,  while   I   think  everything  will   go 
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quietly  with  those  fellows  from  this  on,  I  wish  to  take 
all  necessary  precautions.  I  will  divide  the  night  with 
you.  After  two  o'clock  I  wish  you  to  go  through  the 
cars  once  every  two  hours  and  see  that  the  recruits  are 
quiet  and  the  guard  alert,  also  to  step  outside  to  the 
platform  when  we  stop  at  stations.  Better  tiu'n  in 
now  and  get  what  sleep  you  can." 

But  though  promptly  at  two  o'clock  the  young 
oflBcer  aroused  the  captain,  who  was  dozing  in  the 
smoking-room,  he  himself  had  had  little  sleep.  The 
events  of  the  day,  the  novelty  of  his  position,  the  de- 
sire to  see  something  of  the  strange,  half-settled  land 
so  recently  the  roaming-ground  of  Indian  and  buffalo 
through  which  they  were  steadily  rolling,  and  which 
lay  outspread,  weird  and  ghostly,  in  the  summer  moon- 
light,— these  and  thoughts  of  home  and  the  rapidly 
nearing  possibilities  of  frontier  warfare,  all  combined 
to  make  him  wakeful.  He  was  only  getting  sleepy 
when  he  should  have  been  wide  awake.  Captain  Tib- 
betts  was  an  old  campaigner  and  awoke  from  his  doze 
with  a  start,  shook  himself  together,  and  said  he'd  take 
a  turn  through  the  car  before  undressing  for  the  night. 
In  a  moment  or  two  he  returned,  the  first  sergeant  with 
him,  and  this  faithful  old  soldier  was  rewarded  by  a 
long  pull  from  the  captain's  canteen  before  returning 
to  the  recruit  car. 

'•  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  young  fellow, 
— ever  meet  him  before?"  said  Tibbetts,  indicating 
with  a  nod  the  recruit  corporal,  who,  with  a  pillow 
under  his  head  and  his  feet  on  the  opposite  seat,  was 
now  curled  up  in  slumber. 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Davies. 
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"  Well,  he's  a  man  of  good  education  and  family,  if 
I'm  not  mistaken.  I'm  told  he's  been  on  duty  as  derk 
at  the  depot,  and  'twas  he  who  made  out  the  rolls.  It 
will  be  long  before  he  can  write  again.  Better  leave 
him  at  Sanders."  As  he  spoke  the  captain  was  hold- 
ing out  the  well-filled  flask  in  one  hand,  the  cup  in 
the  other.  Davies  took  neither.  "  Won't  you  have  a 
nip?"  asked  the  senior.    "  It'll  help  you  to  keep  awake.'' 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  never  have,  and  don't  care  to 
begin." 

Tibbetts  began  screwing  on  the  cap,  looking  his  man 
over  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  believe  you're  right,"  said  he,  "  and  if  I  were  to 
begin  over  again  I'd  do  the  same.  But  we  were  all 
taught  the  other  way  fifteen  years  ago."  He  paused 
as  though  he  half  wanted  to  say  more,  but  finally 
turned  away  and  disappeared  in  his  section. 

Obedient  to  his  instructions,  Davies  made  frequent 
tours  through  the  cars,  and  scouted  the  outside  of  the 
train  at  every  stop.  The  night  passed,  however,  in 
perfect  peace.  The  dawn  came  hours  before  the  train 
was  due  at  Sidney,  where  coffee  was  again  to  be  served. 
Only  one  incident  occurred  to  give  him  food  for  new 
thought.  Towards  four  o'clock  he  returned  to  the 
sleeper  after  an  absence  of  some  ten  minutes,  just  as 
the  train  pulled  slowly  away  from  one  of  those  little 
prairie  stations,  and  as  he  entered  the  dimly-lighted 
aisle  he  saw  that  Brannan  was  not  in  his  place.  Stand* 
ingat  Mrs.  Cranston's  section  farther  on,  a  little  phial 
and  medicine-glass  in  her  hand,  her  dark  hair  falling 
in  heavy  braids  down  her  back,  attired  in  a  looee, 
warm  wrapper,  was  Miss  Loomis,  calm,  yet  evidently 
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X 

anxious.  Beyond  her  hovered  Brannan,  holding  the 
captain's  flask. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Davies.  "  Can  I  be  of  assist- 
ance?'' 

"  Mrs.  Cranston  woke  up  in  some  pain,"  was  the 
answer.  *'I  know  just  what  to  do  for  her.  Thank 
you,  corporal,  I  believe  we  won't  need  the  flask. — He 
thought  I  needed  it,"  said  she,  turning  to  Davies. 
And  Brannan,  going  to  the  captain's  section,  slipped 
his  prize  back  into  the  little  russet  leather  satchel  and 
shoved  it  underneath  the  berth.  Davies  looked  at  him 
in  some  surprise,  but  made  no  comment. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  to  help  you,"  said  he. 
"  Did  you  have  to  wake  him, — Brannan  ?" 

"  He  was  awake.  A  soldier  was  in  here  speaking 
with  him  when  I  heard  Mrs.  Cranston,  just  after  we 
stopped  at  the  last  station.  We  were  there  several 
minutes,  were  we  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  taking  on  water ;  but  Captain  Tibbetts  gave 
orders  that  no  man  should  leave  his  car.  Who  was  the 
man  who  came  in  here,  corporal  ?"  asked  he  of  Brannan. 

"  I — I  couldn't  give  his  name,  sir,"  was  the  answer, 
in  evident  embarrassment,  "He  came  in  just  the 
minute  the  lieutenant  got  ofi*  at  the  station.  He  was 
only  in  here  a  few  seconds,  sir." 

"  What  did  he  want?"  asked  Davies. 

"  He — wanted  something  of  the  captain,  sir,  but  I 
told  him  the  captain  was  asleep," 

Davies  hastened  through  the  passage  and  across  the 
jolting  platform  to  the  next  car  ahead. 

"  Sergeant,"  said  he,  "  what  man  went  through  here 

into  the  sleeper  when  we  stopped  last  station  ?" 
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"  No  man,  sir,"  said  the  non-commissioDed  officer, 
stoutly. 

"  But  there  must  have  been— or  no,  perhaps  he  could 
have  run  along  the  left  side  of  the  train  from  a  for- 
ward car  and  jumped  on  the  platform.  I  didn't  think 
of  that.     Did  you  see  or  hear  no  one  ?'' 

"  I  heaixl  some  one  on  the  platform  of  the  sleeper, 
sir,  but  I  thought  it  was  the  lieutenant." 

Going  forward  Davies  met  with  no  bejtter  success. 
The  guard  at  each  door  was  positive  no  man  had  gone 
out.  Then,  unless  there  were  collusion  on  the  part  of 
the  sentries,  he  must  have  slipped  through  some  win- 
dow, said  Davies  to  himself.  Miss  Loomis  was  still 
up  and  rearranging  Mrs.  Cranston's  pillows  when  he 
returaed. 

"  Did  you  ascertain  anything  ?"  she  asked. 

*^  Nothing.  They  all  deny  any  knowledge  of  such 
a  thing." 

"Do  you  know,  I  thought  there  was  something 
strange  about  it.  The  man  seemed  hurried  and  ex- 
cited, talked  low  and  fast,  and  when  Brannan  refused 
or  seemed  to  refuse  what  was  asked,  I  heard  him  say, 
^  Well,  you'll  be  a  sorry  man  if  you  don't.'  " 

But  of  this  threat  Brannan  denied  all  knowledge 
whatsoever.  Davies,  feeling  sure  that  the  young  soldier 
was  concealing  something,  decided  to  ask  no  more  ques- 
tions inviting  more  lies,  but  to  wait  and  rejwrt  the 
affair  to  the  captain  after  breakfast.  This  time  the 
sergeants  did  not  overlook  the  lance  corporal  in  the 
distribution  of  coffee  and  rations.  Davies  found  that 
Miss  Loomis  had  just  fmished  dressing  and  l)andaging 
the  wound  when  he  returned  to  the  sleejier  shortly 
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after  they  resumed  the  journey.  The  soldier  looked 
gratefully  into  her  face  as  he  turned  away,  and  mur- 
mured something  the  young  officer  could  not  hear. 
"  Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Miss  Loomis  in  reply. 

A  moment  later  she  accosted  him.  "  I'm  going  to 
ask  you  something  that  may  sound  very  strange,"  she 
said,  and  her  color  heightened  and  the  lids  swept  quickly 
over  her  eyes, "  yet — I  believe  you  won't  misunderstand. 
I  want  you  to  do  something— or  rather  not  to  do  some- 
thing— for  me.  You  were  going  to  tell  Captain  Tib- 
betts  about  that  affair  of  last  night, — that  other  soldier's 
coming  in  here,  were  you  not?'^ 

"  I  certainly  was." 

"  Well— please  don't" 


CHAPTER    V. 

A  WEEK  later,  with  additional  detachments  of  horse, 
foot,  and  recruits,  Mr.  Davies  found  himself  in  camp 
on  the  sandy,  sage-covered  flats  to  the  west  of  old  Fort 
Fetterman.  Here,  too,  were  gathered  wagons  and 
mules  laden  with  ammunition  and  supplies  for  the  big 
column  already  in  the  field  far  to  the  northward. 
Officers  hurrying  to  the  front  from  leave  of  absence 
which  they  had  promptly  relinquished,  newspaper 
correspondents,  packers,  teamsters,  scouts  and  would- 
be  scouts,  soldiers  old  and  soldiers  new, — it  was  a 
strange  and  motley  array,  all  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  cavalry  command,  which  was  to  be  their  escort 
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through  the  Indian-infested  r^ion  that  lay  between 
them  and  the  main  supply  camp  beyond  Cloud  Peak. 
Between  them  and  the  barren  slopes  to  the  northward 
rolled  the  swollen  Platte,  its  shallowest  fords  breast- 
deep.  At  rare  intervals,  with  his  life  in  his  hands 
and  his  despatches  done  up  in  oil-skin,  some  solitary 
courier  came  galloping  down  to  the  opposite  bank  and 
was  hauled  over  by  the  rope  ferry,  the  only  means  of 
dry  communication  between  the  shores.  One  day, 
strongly  guarded,  there  arrived  a  little  procession  of 
ambulances  and  Iravoia,  bearing  such  of  the  wounded 
as  could  stand  such  rude  transportation, — but  this  was 
while  Davies  with  his  recruits  was  still  on  his  foot 
tramp  through  the  passes  of  the  Medicine  Bow, — and 
among  these  wounded  was  Captain  Cranston,  now 
comfortably  housed  in  the  quarters  of  a  brother  officer 
who  was  with  his  troop  at  the  front,  and  there  Davies 
found  the  two  ladies,  his  companions  of  the  railway 
ride,  duly  installed  as  nurses.  Almost  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  by  Miss  Loomis  was  about  her  patient, 
the  lance  corporal. 

"He  is  here  with  us,"  said  Davies,  "his  hand  still 
in  a  sling.  That  was  a  deep  cut  and  a  bad  one,  but 
he's  a  plucky  young  fellow  and  declined  to  be  left 
behind  at  Sanders.  He  tells  me,  however,  that  the 
hospital  steward  with  us  cannot  compare  in  skill  with 
the  nurse  he  had  on  the  cars." 

Miss  Loomis  smiled.  "  You  know  I  owe  that  to 
father,"  she  said.  Then,  with  quick  change  of  subject, 
"  But  I  haven't  congratulated  you  on  your  assignment." 

"  Is  it  here  ? — ^has  it  come  ?"  he  asked,  eagerly,  *'  I 
did  not  know.     What  raiment?" 
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"To  the  Eleventh  Cavalry, — Captain  Cranston's 
own  regiment." 

",  The  Eleventh  Cavalry !"  he  exclaimed,  surprise 
and  pleasure  in  his  face.     "  I  had  not  hoped  for  that ; 

and  yat "  a  shadow  falling  and  constraint  creeping 

into  his  tone.  "  I  fear  I  ought  to  have  gone  into  the 
infantry.  I  had  made  every  preparation.  Where  did 
you  hear?" 

"About  the  orders?  Why,  from  Colonel  Denton. 
He  came  last  evening  to  call,  and  we  were  speaking 
of  you.  Haven't  you  been  to  see  him  yet?  You 
know  that's  an  oflBcer's  first  duty  on  coming  to  a  post" 

"  I  came  here  first,"  answered  Davies.  "  It  seemed 
most  natural.  Of  course  I  was  going  to  call  on  the 
commanding  officer.  Captain  Tibbetts  said  he  would 
take  me  as  soon  as  he  came  up,  a  little  later.  I  got 
away  earlier,  as  I  wanted  to  inquire  for  my  letters,  but 
I  missed  them  after  all, — they  had  been  sent  over  to 
camp.  Are  you  sure  about  my  being  assigned  to  the 
cavalry  ?" 

"  There's  no  doubt  about  it.  Colonel  Denton  said 
instructions  came  by  tel^raph  to  notify  you  of  your 
assignment  to  the  Eleventh,  and  directing  you  as 
having  relinquished  graduation  leave  to  report  to  Col- 
onel Winthrop,  now  commanding  the  regiment  in 
the  field.  Perhaps  your  throwing  up  your  leave  and 
seeking  instant  service  had  something  to  do  with  your 
good  fortune, — if  cavalry  is  really  what  you  wanted." 

"  It  is  certainly  what  I  would  most  like,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  and  yet, — there  were  reasons." 

She  stood  there  in  the  door-way  in  her  cool  white 

dress  looking  so  fresh  and  dainty  and  fair  to  see ;  her 
e  6* 
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dark  eyes  had  lighted  with  pleasure  at  sight  of  her 
friend^  and  the  flush  was  still  on  her  soft  and  rounded 
cheek.     She  was  noting  how  his  few  days  of  marching 
and  campaigning  had  improved  him,  even  at  the  ex- 
}X3use  of  a  sensitive  complexion.      Mr.  Davies's  nose 
was  peeling,  as  a  result  of  a  week's  exposure  to  blister- 
ing Wyoming  suns,  his  eyes  were  red-rimmed  too,  in 
tribute  to  alkali  dust  and  water.     The  gloss  was  gone 
from  his  trim  fatigue  dress,  a  red  silk  handkerchief 
had  replaced  the  white  starched  collar,  and  a  soft  drab 
felt  hat  the  natty  foi'age-cap.     But  he  looked  the  more 
soldierly  and  serviceable  if  less  trim,  and  being  tall, 
spare,  and  athl(?tic,  if  not  particularly  handsome,  Mr. 
Davies  was  at  least  as  pn^sentable  as  the  average  of  his 
fellows  now  thronging  the  post,  for  bristling  beards 
and  frontier  scouting-dress  banish  all  vestige  of  dandy- 
ism.    But  if  slie  liked  him  still  better  now  that  the 
week  had  wrought  its  changes,  what  could  be  said  of 
his  impressions?     Attractive  as  she  had  ap{x^red  in 
the  grime  and  dust  and  heat  of  tlie  railway  car,  now 
in  that  dainty  gown  of  cool  white  lawn,  0{>en  at  the 
rounded  throat,  she  Siiw  with  woman's  unerring  eye 
the  unsj)okon  approval  if  not  o}X5n  admiration  in  his 
face.     Not  yet  nineteen,  she  had  lived  a  busy,  earnest, 
thoughtful  life.     The  Cranstons  had  known  her  from 
earlv  maidenhood.     She  was  a  child  in  the  Southern 
garrison  in  the  days  of  the  great  epidemic,  when  the 
young  captain  owed  his  life  to  the  doctor's  skill  and 
assiduous  care.     It  was  this  that  led  to  the  deep  friend- 
ship between  the  two  men,  and  to  Cranston's  assuming 
the  duties  of  guardian  and  protector  after  Loomis's 
lamented  death.     It  was  this  that  determined  her 
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hastening  to  Mrs.  Cranston  the  moment  the  sad  news 
came,  and  then  accompanying  her  to  the  frontier.  A 
mature  head  was  that  on  her  young  shoulders,  but 
she  who  had  so  easily  repelled  the  advances  of  the 
admiring  fellow-passenger  on  the  train  had  been 
attracted  by  the  bearing  and  behavior  of  the  young 
officer,  who,  absorbed  in  his  new  cares  and  duties,  had 
apparently  noticed  her  hardly  at  all.  She  and  the 
tmin  conductor  and  Mr.  Langston,  the  elder  of  the 
two  civilians,  at  least,  knew  who  was  the  inspiration 
of  that  effective  squelching  given  the  rioting  recruits, 
whatever  impression  might  be  prevailing  at  depart- 
ment head-quarters  or  at  Sanders.  She,  presumably, 
had  her  duties  as  assistant  to  Mrs.  Cranston  at  the 
bedside  of  tlie  sorely  wounded  oflScer.  Davies,  too,, 
had  matters  requiring  his  attention  about  the  post,  for 
the  word  had  gone  the  rounds  that  they  were  to  march 
at  dawn  on  the  morrow.  Yet  here  under  the  vine- 
sheltered  portico  they  lingered,  chatting  on  all  manner 
of  topics.  Mrs.  Cranston  came  smilingly  to  congratu- 
late the  young  officer  on  his  assignment  to  her  husband's 
regiment,  to  say  the  captain  was  dozing  now  and  that 
she  thought  she  would  lie  down  a  while,  but  that  Miss 
Loomis  was  not  to  think  of  coming  in  out  of  the  sweet 
summer  air. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Davies  is  only  waiting  for  Captain  Tib- 
betts  to  come  up  from  camp  to  call  with  him  on  the 
post  commander,''  said  Miss  Loomis ;  "  and  here  comes 
the  captain  now,"  she  continued,  as  a  stalwart,  full- 
bearded,  heavily-built  fellow  swung  himself  off  his 
horse  at  the  gate,  and,  leaving  him  with  his  orderly, 
came  forward  with  cordial  inquiries  for  his  wounded 
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comrade^  and  with  a  packet  of  letters,  at  least  ft  dozen, 
which  he  handed  to  the  new  lieutenant. 

^^  Seven  of  them  addressed  in  the  same  fair,  feminine 
hand,  youngster,"  said  he,  in  the  easy  jocularity  of  the 
frontier.     "  That  gives  you  dead  away." 

And  the  color  that  mounted  to  Mr.  Davies's  forehead, 
a  cloud  of  embarrassment,  told  plainly  that  the  shot 
was  a  centre.  He  had  not  recovered  himself  when  the 
captain  again  turned,  saying  they  must  go  to  the  com- 
manding officer^s  quarters  at  once  or  be  too  late. 

"Remember,  you  are  to  come  and  lunch  with  us, 
Mr.  Davies,"  said  the  captain's  wife,  as  he  was  saying 
adieu. 

"I — I'm  afraid  I  can't,  Mrs.  Cranston,"  was  his 
answer.  "  We  march  so  soon,  and  I  have  so  many 
preparations  to  make." 

"  Preparations  ?  Why,  what  on  earth  have  you  been 
doing  ever  since  you  came  up  to  the  })ost  ?"  asked  his 
witless  or  too  witty  tormentor.  "  He's  simply  eager 
to  get  off  by  himself  somewhere  and  devour  his  ration 
of  spoon  meat.  I  know  how  it  is,  Mrs.  Cranston.  I 
was  there  ten  years  ago."  And  Davies's  low-toned 
protestations  were  drowned  in  the  jovial  tones  of  his 
burlv  comrade. 

"I'll  come  to  say  good-by  to-night,  perhaps,"  he 
stammered,  as  he  was  led  away,  still  clutching  his 
packet ;  but  Miss  Loomis  had  turned  and  gone  within- 
doors before  the  visitors  reached  the  gate. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  of  it,"  said  Captain  Cranston, 
when  later  that  evening  his  wife  was  laughingly  tell- 
ing of  Davies's  betrayal  and  confusion.  "I  always 
feel  distressed  to  find  a  young  fellow,  just  enterii^ 
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service,  has  already  enlisted  in  one  much  more  exact- 
ing.    I  was  in  love  when  I  graduated  myself." 

And  Davies  didn't  come  to  say  adieu.  He  wrote  a 
note  to  Mrs.  Cranston  saying  he  found  so  many  duties 
crowding  on  him  at  the  last  moment,  so  many  home 
lettere  to  be  written  owing  to  his  having  left  in  such 
haste,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave  camp. 
He  b^ged  her  to  say  good-by  for  him  to  Miss  Loomis^ 
whom  he  sincerely  hoped  he  might  meet  again,  and 
with  his  best  wishes  for  the  captain's  speedy  recovery 
and  restoration  to  duty,  he  b^ged  to  subscribe  himself 
her  friend  and  most  obedient  servant. 

"  Now,  I  like  that  young  fellow,"  said  Mrs.  Crans- 
ton, folding  up  the  letter,  "  only  I  didn't " 

"  Well,  didn't  what  ?"  asked  her  companion,  seeing 
that  she  had  faltered  for  a  word. 

"  Well — he  didn't  act  at  all  like  an  engaged  man, 
— like  he  ought  to  have  acted,"  said  Mrs.  Cranston,  with 
honest  disdain  of  masculine  flirts  or  malevolent  rules 
of  speech,  due  perhaps  to  long  association  with  belles 
of  the  Blue  Grass  country. 

**  Why,  I  didn't  think  he  was  engaged,"  said  Miss 
Loomis. 

"  No, — and  he  didn't  mean  you  to.  But  when  one 
mail  brings  a  man  seven  letters  from  one  girl,  I've 
no  use  for  him." 

'*  Well,  I  should  much  rather  he  had  them  of  one 
than  from  seven  different  girls,"  said  Miss  Loomis, 
smiling  resolutely. 

"  Oh,  you're  bound  to  uphold  him,  I  see.  All  the 
same,  I  thought  better  of  him." 

"Ah?"    And  now  in  a  very  pretty,  playful  way  did 
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Miss  Loomis  take  her  companion's  flushed  face  be- 
tween two  long,  white,  slender  hands, — verj'  cool  and 
dainty  members  were  they, — ^and  archly  queried,  "Are 
you  beginning  to  tire  of  your  l>argain,  Lady  Cranston? 
Are  you  planning  already  to  unload  me,  as  the  captain 
says,  on  somebody  else  ?" 

The  answer  came  with  sudden  vehemence  and  a  hug. 
"  You  are  much  too  good  for  any  man  I  know,— ex- 
cept Will,  and  you  can't  liave  him.  And  I'll  never 
let  you  go  till  the  right  one  comes." 

After  which  outburst,  and  for  over  a  week,  did  this 
young  matron  say  little  more  to  Miss  Loomis  on  the 
subject,  but  she  must  have  enlivened  some  houra  of  the 
«iptain's  convalescence  w^ith  her  views  on  recent  grad- 
uates in  geneml,  and  this  one  in  particular,  for  when  at 
last  letters  ciime  from  the  front  announcing  the  arrival 
of  the  reinforcements  and  the  final  cutting  loose  of  the 
reorganized  column  from  its  base,  the  prostrate  warrior 
glanced  up  at  his  busy  wife  with  an  odd  mixture  of 
merriment  and  concern  in  his  haggaixl  face. 

"  To  whose  troop  do  you  sup|)ose  your  friend  Davies 
has  l>een  assigned  ?" 

"  Not  to  yours,  surely.     You  have  no  vacancy." 

"  No.  I  fear  I  wish  I  had, — every  time  I  see  my 
bulky  senior  sub  in  saddle.  But,  of  all  men  you 
know " 

"  Will  Cranston !   You  don't  mean  Captain  Devers?*' 

"  Yes, — Captain  Differs,  for  a  fact." 

"  Well,  then  your  profer/S  and  Mr.  Davies  have 
gone  into  the  same  troop.  What  a  strange  coinci- 
dence !  Isn't  it  time  Mrs.  Barnanl  answered  Agatha's 
letter?" 
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"  Time  she  answered  it  ?  Yes,"  replied  Cranston, 
"  yet  not  time  for  her  answer  to  get  here.  Poor  lady  ! 
She  was  so  distressed  at  the  thought  of  his  going  into 
the  army.  I  hope  that  letter  will  comfort  her.  It 
ought  to.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  did  an  honest  day's 
work  before." 


CHAPTER    VL 

The  battalion  had  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
each  troop  closing  up  on  its  predecessor  and  huddling 
in  shivering  silence.  No  trumpet  sounded ;  no  word 
of  command  was  heard.  Every  troop  leader  threw 
up  his  hand  when  he  thought  he  had  gone  far  enough 
and  rolled  stiffly  out  of  saddle,  his  horse  only  too 
willingly  standing  stock-still  the  instant  he  found 
himself  no  longer  urged.  "Dismount"  either  by 
signal  or  command  would  have  been  an  affront  to  a 
cavalry  force  two-thirds  of  whose  array  seemed  to  be 
dismounted  already,  some  towing  along  by  taut  bridle- 
rein  the  famished  relic  of  a  once  spirited  charger, 
others  comforting  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
at  least  they  had  now  only  their  own  carcass  to  care 
for,  others  still  wishing  they  had  not  even  that  respon- 
sibility, wondering  how  much  longer  their  aggrieved 
stomachs  might  have  to  struggle  with  the  only  pabulum 
upon  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  expend  their 
gastric  juices  for  over  forty-eight  hours,  and  suffering 
the  pangs  of  remorse,  both  physical  and  mental,  in  the 
poignant  consciousness  that  the  cause  of  this  distress 
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was  the  undigested  portion  of  some  late  faithful  four- 
footed  friend  and  companion,  for  the  command  for 
rations  had  been  reduced  to  horse  meat  on  the  hoof. 
Three  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  post  when  their 
8uj)pli(^  gave  out,  in  the  heart  of  the  Bad  Lands  and 
the  height  of  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  except  mid- 
winter, it  had  turned  its  back  to  the  forts  and  its  face 
to  the  f(K»,  true  to  its  orders,  still  following  the  trail 
of  the  hostile  trilw, — the  only  hot  thing  it  had  struck 
for  a  week.  "Live  on  the  country,  there  isn't  any- 
thing else,"  were  their  onlers,  as  they  cut  loose  from 
the  main  conunand,  and  their  major — a  reserved  and 
conservative  fellow  at  other  times — came  away  from 
the  grim  presence  of  his  commander  with  blasphemy  on 
his  Ixnirdcd  lips.  The  only  human  habitation  within 
scores  of  miles  of  his  line  of  march  were  Indian  lodges, 
and  l)oth  grass  for  the  horec^s  and  game  for  the  men 
had  l)cen  fired  off  the  face  of  the  earth  bv  those  active 
foenien  before  the  drenching  wintry  rain  set  in  and 
chilled  to  the  marrow  the  shelterless  forms  of  starving 
tro()p(T  and  staggering  steed. 

'*  Live  on  the  country,  ind(»ed  !  Two  antelope  and 
ten  pmirie  dogs  was  the  sum  total  of  the  game  secured 
by  the  hunters  in  three  days'  pursuit.  And  what  are 
they,"  said  Captain  Truman,  *^ among  so  many?  Bar- 
ley loaves  and  Galil(»e  perch  might  be  made  to  go 
round  in  a  bigger  crowd  in  the  days  of  miracles,  hut 
this  isn't  Jordan's  strand,"  he  addwl,  as  he  glanced 
around  at  the  dripping,  desolate  slopt»s,  and  then,  forti- 
ficHl  in  his  opinion  by  the  gloomy  survey,  c?oncluded, 
with  cavalry  elegance,  "  not  by  a  damn  sight." 

"Wliat's   the    matter   ahea<1,   anyhow?'*    hailed    a 
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brother  captain,  up  to  his  shins  in  sticky  mud^  who 
had  been  making  mental  calculation  as  to  how  many 
more  hours  of  such  wearing  work  and  wretched  weather 
it  would  take  to  unhorse  his  entire  company. 

"  Don't  know,"  was  the  short  answer.  Men  fight, 
but  they  seldom  talk  on  empty  stomachs. 

"  Why,  I  thought  I  saw  you  talking  with  Hastings 
when  he  rode  back."  Hastings  being  the  battalion 
adjutant.  "Didn't  he  say  what  they  were  pow- 
wowing about?" 

"  No,  and  I  didn't  ask.  There  was  nothing  to  eat 
in  sight,  and  that's  the  only  matter  that  interests  my 
people  just  now.  Just  look  at  those  poor  brutes !" 
And  Truman  heaved  a  sigh  as  he  gazed  about  among 
his  gaunt,  dejected  horses,  many  of  them  so  weak  as 
barely  to  be  able  to  stand. 

"  My  men  are  as  bad  off  as  the  horses,  pretty  near," 
said  Captain  Devers,  the  other.  "  There  isn't  one  of 
them  that  hasn't  turned  his  saddle-bags  inside  out  to- 
day for  the  last  crumb  of  hard-tack.  They're  worn 
to  skin  and  bone.  Three  of  them  broke  down  entirely 
back  there  at  the  creek  crossing,  and  if  there  weren't 
Indians  all  round  us,  nothing  would  have  fetched  them 
along.     There  goes  Davies,  coddling  'em  again,  damn 

it !   That  man  would  spoil  any  troop Mr.  Davies  P^ 

he  called,  and  a  gaunt,  wiry  fellow,  with  a  stiff  beard 
sprouting  on  his  thin,  haggard  face,  turned  away  from 
a  bedraggled  trooper  who  had  thrown  himself  in 
utter  abandonment  among  the  dripping  sage  brush  at 
the  side  of  the  trail,  and  came  to  his  troop  com- 
mander. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  make  such  a  fuss  over  those 
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men/'  said  Devers,  jxitulantly.  "  Just  leave  'em  alone. 
They'll  come  out  all  right.  This  coddling  and  petting 
isn't  going  to  do  any  good.  Soldiers  are  not  like  sick 
children.*' 

"  A  good  many  of  ours  seem  to  feel  that  vray  just 
now,  sir,"  said  the  young  officer.  "  I  only  thought  to 
oluHjr  him  up  a  bit." 

*'  Well,  when  my  men  need  nursing,  Mr.  Davies,  V\\ 
have  you  detailed  in  that  capacity,  but  be  so  good  as 
to  refrain  from  it  otherwise.  I  don't  like  it  That's 
all." 

Without  a  word  Davies  turned  on  his  heel  and  went 
back  to  his  horse.  Truman,  looking  after  him  with 
a  not  unkindly  interest  in  his  tired  eyes,  saw  that  he 
swayed  a  little  as  he  ploughed  his  way  through  the  thick 
and  sticky  mud.  "  That  boy's  as  weak  as  a  sick  child 
himself,  Devers,"  said  he.  "You'll  have  to  have  a 
nurse  for  him  before  we  get  in." 

"  Well,  it's  his  own  fault,  then.  He  had  just  as 
much  in  his  haversack  as  I  had  when  we  cut  loose 
from  the  main  colunm,     I  'spose  he's  given  it  away/' 

*'  1  know  he  has,"  was  the  curt  rejoinder.  "  Neither 
of  those  two  men  could  stomac^h  tough  mule  meat.  I 
suppose  that  was  the  only  way  to  get  'em  along." 

J)overs  turned  gloomily  about.  Down  in  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  he  felt  that  in  his  annoyance  at  what  he 
considered  disregard  of  his  instructions  he  had  six>ken 
harshly  and  unjustly  to  a  young  officer  of  whom  he 
had  heard  many  a  woixl  of  praise  during  the  hard  and 
trying  campaign  now  drawing  to  a  close.  True,  the 
words  had  fallen  mainly  irom  the  lips  of  those  of  the 
rank  and  file  or  from  seniors  whom  he  didn't  like. 
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In  some  cases,  especially  among  the  enlisted  men,  tliey 
would  appear  to  have  been  spoken  for  the  captain's  espe- 
cial benefit.     Devers,  while  a  painstaking  officer  and  not 
unmindful  of  the  care  of  his  men,  was  one  who  "  lacked 
magnetism,"  to  say  the  least,  and  never  won  from  them 
the  enthusiastic  homage  they  often  lavished  on  others 
among    their  superiors.      The   fact  that   Lieutenant 
Davies,  finding  Moore  and  Rupp  actually  so  weak 
from  lack  of  food  that  they  could  hardly  drag  one 
leg  after  another,  had  been  sharing  with,  them  his  own 
slender  store  of  provision  was  not  the  first  thing  the 
men  had  noted  in  his  favor,  but  that  was  no  reason, 
thought  Devers,  why  they  should  raise  their  voices  and 
glance  covertly  in  his  direction  when  referring  to  it. 
Devers  was  one  of  the  kind  sometimes  called  unsym- 
pathetic, that  is,  he  seemed  so,  but  it  was  more  in 
manner  than  in  fact,  for  few  troop  commanders  in  his 
regiment  were    really  more  careful  in  providing  for 
their  men  than  he.     But  these  were  davs  that  tried 
men's  tempers  as  well  as  their  souls,  and  the  officer  who 
could  look  back  on  that  long  campaign  against  the 
Sioux  without  regretting  some  speech  wrung  from  him 
by  the  exasperation  produced  by  incessant  exposure, 
hardship,  and  finally  by  starvation,  were  few  indeed. 
Devers  was  honest  enough  to  admit  to  himself  at  the 
moment  that  he  wished  he  hadn't  said  what  he  did  say 
to  Davies,  but  not  so  honest  as  to  confess  it  to  any  one 
else.     Yet  stealing  a  glance  at  the  young  fellow  whom 
he  had  humiliated,  now  wearily  leaning  against  his 
saddle,  Devers  would  have  been  glad  to  find  some  way 
of  making  amends,  but,  stealing  another  glance  around 
another  way  aft«r  Truman,  of  whom   he  was  both 
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jealous  and  afmid,  he  hardened  his  heart.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  "  I  was  in  the  wrong''  to  the  victim,  and 
quite  another  to  admit  it  to  one's  fellows.  It  is  fear 
of  what  the  world  will  say  that  keeps  many  a  man 
from  righting  many  a  wrong,  and  men,  too,  who 
wouldn't  flinch  in  front  of  a  mile  of  batteries. 

Standing  listlessly  by  tlieir  horses,  the  men  of  Devers's 
troop  had,  some  of  them  at  least,  lx«n  silent  witnesses 
of  the  scene.  One  or  two  officers  also  had  marked 
and  (?onje(!tui'ed,  though  they  had  not  heard,  what  had 
taken  place.  Truman  alone  was  cognizant  of  all,  and, 
whatever  may  have  bc(»n  his  views,  this  was  neither 
the  time  nor  place  to  express  them.  But  he  took  occa- 
sion to  stop  as  he  was  returning  to  the  head  of  his  own 
troop  and  speak  to  the  young  officer  in  the  case. 

"Davies,"  said  he,  kindly,  "come  over  with  me  a 
moment.  I've  got  a  little  chunk  of  antelope  in  my 
saddle-bags,  and  you  need  it,  man.  We'll  all  have 
something  to  eat  to-night — sure.  We'll  make  the  Belle 
Fourche  by  nine." 

Davics  looked  up  gratefully.  "  I'm  ever  so  much 
obliged,  captain,"  he  began,  "but  I  can't  eat  with 
all  thosc^  poor  fellows  looking  at  me.  They're  about 
done  up." 

"Oh,  it's  rough,  I  know,  but  all  they've  got  to 
do  is  tag  along  with  the  colunm  till  night  and  then 
eat  their  fill.  You  haven't  had  enough  to  live  on, 
and  may  have  work  ahead.  Here  comes  Hastings 
now." 

And  as  he  si)oke  the  battalion  adjutant  came  spur- 
ring down  from  a  low  ridge  at  the  front  fast  as  a 
miserably  jaded  horse  could  l)ear  him.     Earlier  in  the 
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campaign  every  man  would  have  felt  the  thrill  of 
coming  excitement, — a  chase,  a  brush  of  some  kind, 
perhaps, — but  now  all  were  weak  and  weary.  Even 
the  Patlanders  in  Truman's  troop,  men  of  whom  it 
had  often  been  said  that  they'd  rather  fight  than  eat, 
were  no  more  full  of  fight  to-day  than  they  were  of 
food. 

"What's  he  want?"  growled  Devers,  sauntering 
over  to  where  the  oflBcer  stood.  "  We've  left  the 
Indians  miles  behind.  Surely  there  can't  be  any 
between  us  and  the  river." 

Many  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  coming  horseman  or 
on  the  little  group  of  scouts  and  soldiers  surrounding 
the  major,  who,  kneeling,  was  levelling  his  field-glasses 
over  the  ridge  at  some  objects  far  away,  apparently 
towards  the  southeast. 

"  They're  everywhere, — damn  them  !"  was  the  curt 
answer,  "  except  where  we  want  them.  But  he's  look- 
ing off  square  to  the  left,  not  ahead." 

This  was  true.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  far 
to  the  front  of  the  weary  column  that  caused  the  little 
squad  of  scouts  to  signal  halt  after  their  first  cautious 
peep  over  that  ridge,  the  object  at  which  so  many  were 
now  excitedly  peering  and  pointing  was  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  march.  Yet  did  the  advance 
keep  well  concealed  against  observant  eyes  ahead, 
though  why  they  should  do  so  when  every  Indian  in 
Dakota  by  this  time  knew  all  about  them,  their  move- 
ments, and  those  of  the  main  column  farther  over 
towards  the  Little  Missouri,  Truman  couldn't  under- 
stand. 

''Have  you  ten  horses  that  can  stand  a  side  scout?" 

7* 
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asked  the  adjutant,  urging  his  mud-spattered  mount  to 
the  head  of  Devers's  troop.  He  8])6ke  abruptly,  and 
without  sahite,  to  his  superior  officer, — his  own  captain 
at  that 

"  What  are  wc  on  but  a  side  S(K)ut  now  ?"  demanded 
that  officer,  in  the  surly  tone  the  l)est  of  men  may  fall 
into  under  such  circumstances. 

"That  isn't  the  question,"  replied  Mr.  Hastings, 
"and  we've  no  time  for  }X)ints.  Davies,  it's  your 
detail.  There's  something — we  can't  make  out  what — 
over  towanls  the  river.  Rei)ort  to  the  major  and  I'll 
find  your  party." 

"  1  doubt  if  niv  horse  can  stand  any  side  scout/* 
said  Davies,  slowly,  "  but  I  am  ready." 

"  Oh,  your  horse's  as  good  as  any  in  the  outfit,'*  in- 
terposinl  tlu*  adjutant,  impatiently.  "  The  major  wants 
ten  men  from  your  troop  at  (mce,  captain, — the  ten  who 
hav(»  th(»  strongest  horses.  It  won't  take  *cm  more 
tluui  a  dozen  miles  out  of  i]w  way,  I  nvkon.  The 
whole  crowd  would  go,  only  men  and  horses  can  l>apely 
make  the  dav's  march  as  it  is." 

"See  any  Indians?"  aske<l  Truman,  lounging  up. 

"  I  haven't.  C^rounse  and  th(»  wouts  sav  thev  have, 
and  it's  likely  enough.  Of  coui*se  you've  seen  the 
pony  tracks,  and  what's  qu(»er  is  that  many  (»f  them 
head  over  towards  the  very  point  where  this  smoke  is 
drifting  from.  Looks  as  if  they'd  jumped  some  wagons 
and  burncnl  them." 

Meantime,  Mr.  Davies  had  slowly  mounted  and  was 
urging  his  reluctant  horse  into  some  semblance  of  a 
canter.  As  the  slope  in  front  of  him  steejxjned,  how- 
ever, both  horse  and  rider  abandoned  the  effi>rt^  and. 
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full  fifty  yards  below  the  point  where  the  battalion 
commander  and  his  scouts  were  in  consultation,  the 
lieutenant  dismounted,  and  leaving  his  steed  unguarded 
to  nibble  at  a  patch  of  scant  and  sodden  herbage  that 
had  survived  the  Indian  fires,  he  slowly  climbed  the 
ascent.  "  I  am  ordered  to  report  to  you,  sir,"  was  all 
he  had  to  say. 

The  major  lowered  his  field-glass  and  looked  back 
over  a  broad,  burly  shoulder  garbed  in  canvas  shoot- 
ing-jacket. Not  a  stitch  of  uniform  graced  his  massive 
j>erson  from  head  to  heel,  yet  soldier  was  manifest  in 
every  gesture  or  attitude.  A  keen  observer  might 
have  said  that  a  shade  of  disappointment  crossed  his 
fine,  full-bearded  face  as  he  heard  the  subaltern's  voice, 
but  no  sign  of  it  appeared  in  his  tone  when  he  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Davies,  just  take  this  glass  and  see  what  you 
make  of  that  smoke  off  yonder.  The  sun  is  getting 
low  and  it  baffles  me  somewhat.''  Silently  the  lieu- 
tenant obeyed,  and  creeping  up  towards  the  crest  he 
knelt  and  took  a  preliminary  peep. 

Issuing  from  the  Bad  Lands  the  jaded  column  had 
been  plodding  all  day  long,  though  with  frequent  en- 
forced rests,  through  a  rolling  sea  of  barren,  turfless 
earth.  What  grass  had  carpeted  its  surface  in  the 
spring  had  been  burned  off  by  sagacious  Indians,  bent 
on  impeding  by  every  known  device  the  march  of 
troops  through  their  lands, — ^and  what  device  the  In- 
dian  does  not  know  is  little  worth  knowing.  Under 
a  dripping  leaden  sky  the  earth  lay  desolate  and  re- 
pulsive. Miles  away  to  the  north  the  dim,  castellated 
buttes  and  pinnacles  of  the  range  were  still  faintly 
visible,  and  the  tortuous  trail  of  the  column  of  twos 
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winding  its  way  over  wave  after  wave  of  barren  prairie 
like  the  wake  of  some  terrestrial  bark  in  a  sea  of  mud. 
Far  to  the  westward  a  jagged  line  of  hills,  sharply 
defined,  seemed  to  rear  their  crests  from  the  general 
level  of  the  land,  and  somewhere  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  that  ridge,  and  not  far  from  where  two  twin- 
j)ointed  buttes  seemed  pei^ping  over  at  these  uncx>uth 
invaders,  the  main  command  of  the  ex|)edition  should 
have  passed  earlier  in  the  day,  making  for  the  crossing 
of  the  swift-running  stream  that  circled  tlie  northern 
border  of  some  black,  forbidding  heights  lying  like 
a  dark  patch  upon  the  landscajxi  at  its  southwestern 
edge.  Black  as  it  looked,  that  was  their  one  refuge. 
There  alone  dare  they  hojKJ  to  find  food.  Thither  had 
been  sent  an  advanced  detail  with  orders  to  buy  at 
owners'  prices  flour,  bacon,  brt^ad,  coifee,  anything  the 
outlying  settlements  might  have  for  sale  that  would 
sustain  life.  ]\ren  who  had  l)een  living  on  horse  or 
prairie-dog  would  not  Ix*  fastidious.  Here,  too,  the 
major  had  h()i)ed  by  night  to  bivouac  his  weary  men, 
but  it  scHjmwl  desperately  far  away.  The  march  liad 
IxK^n  much  imi>edcKi,  and  now,  far  out  on  his  left  flank 
was  something  that  could  not  be  passed  uninvestigated. 
He,  with  his  worn  battalion  of  four  troojys,  had  been 
detaclu^d  from  the  main  column  three  days  previous 
with  orders  to  follow  the  trail  of  a  war-party  of  Sioux, 
and  smite  them  hip  and  thigh  if  he  could  catch  them 
in  forty-eight  hours;  if  not,  to  veer  around  for  the 
valley  and  rejoin  the  column  at  its  bivouac  among  the 
foot-hills.  There  they  should  rest  and  recuperate. 
The  pursued  Indians,  fortunately,  had  turned  south- 
ward and  gone  jogging  leisurely  away  towards  their 
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reservations,  until  warned  of  the  pursuit  by  ambi- 
tious young  braves  still  hovering  about  the  troops  in 
hope  of  slicing  off  the  scalp  of  some  straggler.  Then, 
every  man  for  himself,  they  had  apparently  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  laughing  gleefully  to 
think  what  fun  the  white  chief  would  have  in  de- 
ciding which  trail  to  follow.  The  situation  on  the 
third  day  out  had  been  summarized  by  Crounse,  the 
guide,  about  as  follows :  "So  long  as  this  outfit  pulls 
together  it  won't  catch  an  Indian ;  so  soon  as  it  doesn't 
pull  together  it'll  catch  hell,"  which  being  interpreted 
meant  that  the  four  companies  united  were  too  strong 
for  the  number  of  Indians  within  striking  distance,  or 
say  three  days'  march,  but  that  if  it  were  divided 
into  little  detachments,  and  sent  hither  and  yon  in 
pursuit  of  such  small  parties  as  would  then  allow 
themselves  to  be  seen,  the  chances  were  that  those 
pursuing  squads  would  one  by  one  be  lured  beyond 
support,  surrounded,  cut  off,  and  then  massacred  to  a 
man.  The  major  and  his  officers,  most  of  them,  knew 
this  as  well  as  Crounse.  They  knew,  moreover,  that 
even  so  large  a  command  as  theirs  had  been  cut  off, 
surrounded,  and  massacred  more  than  once  in  the 
history  of  Sioux  warfare,  but  then  the  Indians  were 
massed,  not  scattered  helter-skelter  all  over  the  con- 
tinent as  was  the  case  the  end  of  this  eventful  summer. 
Well  did  Major  Warren  understand  that  with  such 
broken-down  horses  and  weakened  men  he  could  now 
effect  little  or  nothing  against  the  Indians  after  whom 
he  had  been  sent,  even  could  he  overtake  them,  and 
his  instructions  were  literally  obeyed.  It  was  high 
time  for  him  to  restore  his  men  to  their  comrades. 
/ 
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He  was  making  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  rendezvous, 
hoping  almost  against  liope  to  reach  the  welcome  of 
the  bivouac  fires,  and  hot  tins  of  coffee  and  toothsome 
morsels  of  hard-tack  and  bacon,  things  they  had  not 
had  a  scraj)  of  for  three  days,  and  only  occasional  re- 
minders of  for  the  previous  ten,  when  lo !  off  to  their 
flank,  far  to  the  southeast  there  ai)peared  this  unwel- 
come yet  importunate  sign.  Was  it  appeal  for  help 
or  lure  to  ambush?  Who  could  say?  Only  one 
thing  was  certain, — a  thick  smoke  drifting  westward 
from  the  clump  of  willows  and  timl>er  surrounding 
what  Crounse  said  was  a  spring  could  not  be  })assed 
unheeded. 

"  If  we  march  the  whole  command  over  there,  it  will 
be  another  twenty-four  hours  l)eforc  we  can  reach  the 
regiment.  I  don't  think  many  of  the  men,  or  horses 
either,  can  go  that  much  longer  without  a  bite,'*  said 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  battalion  adjutant,  seeing  in  his 
senior's  eye  a  permission  to  sjwak. 

**W^ell,  there  are  no  settlements  there  and  never 
have  l)een,"  said  Crounse,  "  so  it  can't  be  cabins  or 
shacks.  Wagons  it  may  be,  but  who'd  l)e  damn  fool 
enough  to  start  a  wagon-train  up  the  valley  this  year 
of  all  others,  when  every  Indian  at  the  reservation 
except  old  S[)ot  is  in  league  with  the  hostiles?  I  can't 
believe  it's  wagons,  yet  it's  on  the  road  full  a  mile 
this  side  of  the  river  itself.  What  I'm  afraid  of  is 
that  it's  a  plant.  They  want  to  coax  us  over  there 
and  cut  us  off,  as  they  did  Custer."  The  major  was 
silent  and  thoughtful.  Davies,  still  studying  the  dis- 
tant objects,  said  not  a  word.  Ijeading  their  horses, 
eight  troojwrs  following  a  sei'geant,  all  wet,  weary,  and 
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heaven  only  knows  how  hungry,  came  slowly  forward 
up  the  slope  until  they  reached  the  spot  where  Davies's 
horse  was  nibbling.  Here  the  foremost  halted  without 
a  word,  and  the  others  grouped  about  him  or,  stopping 
short  when  their  leader  did  so,  threw  themselves  on 
the  wet  ground  reckless  of  cold  or  rheumatism,  as 
spiritless  a  squad  as  frontier  warfare  could  well  de- 
velop. Valley  Forge  knew  nothing  like  it.  The  re- 
treat from  Moscow  might  have  furnished  a  parallel. 

Leaving  his  horse  to  do  as  his  jaded  fancy  might 
suggest,  the  battalion  adjutant,  returning  from  his 
quest,  came  slowly  to  the  major's  side.  "IVe  picked 
out  nine,  sir.  It  was  simply  impossible  to  find  another 
in  the  whole  two  hundred.  Some  of  these  look  barely 
able  to  stagger  as  it  is." 

"  And  it's  Davies's  detail  ?"  asked  the  major,  in  low 
tone. 

"Yes,  sir.  He's  the  only  sub  in  the  battalion  who 
hasn't  been  on  detachment  duty  since  we  left  the 
Yellowstone,  and  his  horse  is  able  to  go.  Look  at 
him,  actually  kicking !" 

This  was  true.  The  sergeant's  starving  charger, 
showing  a  disposition  to  poach  on  the  little  preserve 
that  Davies's  steed  had  pre-empted,  was  rewarded 
by  a  sudden  whirl  about  and  flourish  of  two  shod 
hoofs. 

"Davies,"  said  the  major,  kindly,  yet  with  quick 
decision,  "  I  hate  to  impose  additional  work  on  worn- 
out  men,  but  we  can't  leave  that  matter  uninvestigated. 
I  want  you  to  ride  over  there  and  see  what  that  smoke 
means.  I  don't  think  Indians  in  any  force  are  near, 
and  ten  men  ought  to  be  enough  to  stand  'em  ofll     If 
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it^s  nothing  of  consequence  you  can  follow  on  up- 
stream or  camp  as  you  please.  If  it's  a  wagon  outfit 
attacked,  and  there's  anytliing  left  to  help,  do  your 
best.  We'll  keep  a  troop  in  supporting  distance,  and 
instead  of  marching  straight  for  the  hills,  I'll  edge  off 
here  towards  the  river,  sending  Devers  well  out  to- 
wards you.  We've  got  nearly  three  hours  of  daylight 
yet.     Think  you  understand  ?" 

*^  I  think  so,  sir,"  said  Davies,  slowly  replacing  his 
glass,  then  looking  hesitatingly  around. 

"Anything  you  want?"  asked  Warren. 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  see  Captain  Truman  just  a 
minute,  sir." 

"He's  three  hundred  yards  Imck  there  now,  and 
time's  precious.  Can't  I  do?"  asked  the  major,  not 
unkindly.     "  Want  to  leave  anything  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  It's  of  no  cx^nsequenoe."  And  turning 
abruptly,  Davies  went  half  sliding,  half  shuffling  down 
the  slippery  slofX),  kicked  the  mud  off  his  l)oots,  and 
briefly  nodding  to  the  sergeant,  said  "  Mount,^^  hoisted 
himself  into  saddle,  and  led  his  little  jmrty  silently 
away.  One  of  the  men  looked  appealingly  back 
towards  Crounse. 

"  Got  any  baccy,  Jim  ?" 

"  Not  a  pinch.     I'd  give  my  boots  for  a  chew." 

Davies  heard  the  appeal  and  turned  to  his  sergeant. 
"Tell  Dunn  to  come  up  here  alongside,"  said  he, 
reaching  down  into  his  siiddle-pocket ;  "I've  half  a 
plug  left,  sergeant,  and  we'll  divide." 

"  It'll  help  the  men  as  much  as  a  square  meal,  sir," 
said  the  trooper,  gratefully;  "but  I  never  saw  the 
lieutenant  chew." 
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**  I  don't,  but  it's  some  I  fetched  along  for  just  such 
an  emergency." 

Meantime  the  major  and  his  party  stood  gazing 
silently  after  them.  They  saw  them  winding  away 
down  the  southward  face  of  the  long  ridge  and  cross- 
ing the  shallow  ravine  at  its  foot.  Beyond  lay  another 
long,  low  spur  of  treeless  prairie. 

"  The  Parson  didn't  seem  over-anxious  to  go,"  mut- 
tered Mr.  Hastings,  as  though  to  himself. 

"  Small  blame  to  him !"  promptly  answered  the 
major.  "  I  don't  blame  any  man  in  this  command  for 
declining  any  invitation,  except  to  dinner.  Hallo ! 
What's  that?" 

In  Davies's  little  party  the  men  had  been  seen  pass- 
ing some  object  from  one  to  the  other.  One  or  two 
who  had  ridden  up  alongside  the  young  officer  touched 
their  hats  and  fell  back  to  their  place.  Suddenly  two 
of  them  left  the  squad  and,  urging  their  horses  to 
such  speed  as  they  were  capable  of,  went  at  heavy 
plunging  lope  over  the  southern  end  of  the  opposite 
ridge  and  disappeared  from  view. 

"  Antelope,  by  jimminy  !  I  thought  I  saw  a  buck's 
horns  over  that  crest  yonder  a  minute  ago,"  said  an 
orderly. 

"  Antelope  be  damned  !"  said  Crounse,  gritting  his 

teeth.      "If  those  men    knew  this  country  as  I  do 

they'd  think  twice  before  they  rode  a  hundred  yards 

away  from  the  column.     I  wouldn't  undertake  to  ride 

from  here  to  that  butte  yonder, — not  for  a  beefsteak,  I 

wouldn't, — God  knows  what  else  I  wouldn't  do  for 

that !" 

"  Why,  you  can  see  the  whole  valley,  and  there  ain't 
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an  Indian  in  sight,"  said  the  orderly  trumpeter^  dis- 
dainfully. 

"  Yes,  and  it's  just  when  you  can't  see  one  that  a 
valley's  most  apt  to  be  full  of  'em,  kid,"  began  the 
frontiersman,  but  the  major  cut  him  off. 

"Ride  after  Mr.  Da  vies  with  my  compliments, 
trum[)eter,  and  tell  him  to  recall  those  men,  and  not  to 
let  them  straggle,  even  after  game." 

The  trumpeter  touched  his  ragged  hat-brim  and 
turned  away  to  get  his  horse,  which  he  presently  spurred 
to  a  sputtering  lope,  and  went  clattering  away  on  the 
trail. 

"We  may  as  well  mount  now  and  push  ahead,"  said 
the  major,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  Keep  Davies 
in  sight  as  much  as  possible,  Crounse."  And  so  saying 
he  went  on  and  climbed  stiffly  into  saddle,  for  he,  too, 
was  wet  and  chilled  and  sore-spirited ;  but  it  was  his 
business  to  put  the  best  face  on  matters  in  general,  and 
the  troopers,  seeing  the  major  mount,  got  themselves  to 
their  hoi'ses  without  further  order.  None  of  the  horses, 
poor  brutes,  required  holding,  but  stood  there  with 
deje(»ted  crest,  pasterns  deep  in  the  mud,  too  weak  to 
wander  even  in  search  of  grass.  Warren  came  riding 
slowly  towaixls  his  men. 

"  Captain  Devers,"  said  he,  "  I  have  sent  Mr.  Davies 
off  to  the  left  to  scout  towards  the  valley.  I  wish  you 
to  follow  his  trail  a  mile,  and  then  to  march  due  south 
by  compass,  keeping  about  midway  between  him  and 
us.  Hold  him  in  sight,  if  possible,  and  l)e  ready  to 
support  him  if  he  should  be  attacked.  We  will  back 
you.  If  all  is  quiet  by  the  time  you  strike  the  old 
road  in  the  valley,  turn  west  and  follow  on  to  camp." 


I  - 
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But  Captain  Devers  was  one  of  those  officers  who 
seemed  never  to  grasp  an  order  at  first  hand.  Even 
when  it  came  in  writing,  clear,  brief,  and  explicit,  he 
often  required  explanations.  "  I  don't  think  I  under- 
stand, sir,"  he  b^an,  but  Warren  cut  him  short. 

*^1  should  have  been  prepared  for  that,"  he  ex- 
claimed, giving  way  for  the  first  time  to  the  generally 
peppery  and  irascible  spirit  of  semi-starved  men. 
"Mount!"  he  ordered.  "Captain  Truman,  lead  the 
column, — Crounse  will  show  you  the  line.  I  will 
ride  here  awhile  with  Devers  and  show  him  what's 
wanted." 

Now,  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  prairie  land- 
scape that  where  whole  counties  may  appear  to  be  one 
general  level  or  open  slopes  when  viewed  from  the 
distance,  the  face  of  the  country  is  really  cut  up  in 
countless  directions  by  ravines,  watercourses  and 
couUeSf  so  that,  except  in  the  level  bottom-lands  along 
a  river-bed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  moving 
objects  continually  in  view.  Davies  and  his  little 
party  were  out  of  sight  when  the  major  reappeared  on 
the  ridge  with  Devers's  ragged  troop  at  his  heels.  So, 
too,  were  the  would-be  hunters.  "  Kid"  Murray,  the 
trumpeter,  alone  remained  in  view,  and  he  had  just 
reached  the  crest  of  a  parallel  ridge  somewhat  lower 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left. 

Then  those  at  the  head  of  column  saw  a  strange 
thing.  The  young  trumpeter,  instead  of  pushing  for- 
ward on  the  trail,  had  suddenly  reined  in.  Bending 
forward  in  his  saddle,  he  was  gazing  eagerly  in  the 
direction  taken  by  the  antelope-stalkers;  then,  sud- 
denly again,  whirled  about  and  began  frantically  sig- 
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nailing  to  the  column.  They  saw  him  quickly  swing 
his  battered  trumpet  from  behind  his  back  and  raise  it 
to  his  lips,  sounding  some  call.  Floating  across  the 
wind,  over  the  bleak  and  barren  prairie,  came  almost 
together  the  muffled  sound  of  two  rifle-shots,  then 
the  stirring  trumpet  signal, — gallop, 

"  Away  with  you,  Devers !"  ordered  the  major. 
"  Hea<l  Truman  this  way,  Mr.  Hastings.  Tell  him  to 
come  on.*'  And  forty  horsemen  went  laboring  down 
the  gentle  slope,  lugging  their  rusty  brown  carbines, 
one  by  one,  from  the  mud-covered  sockets. 


CHAPTER    VIL 

Jaded  as  were  the  horses,  it  was  only  by  vigorous 
spurring  that  they  were  forced  into  anything  like  a 
gallop.  Earlier  in  the  campaign,  only  with  extreme 
difficulty  could  they  have  been  held.  In  dispersed 
order,  spreading  out,  fan-like,  to  avoid  the  volleys  of 
mud  hurled  back  by  the  leaders,  the  troop  came  strug- 
gling up  to  the  opposite  ridge,  many  of  the  men  loading 
as  they  rode,  all  with  eager  eyes  and  tx)mpressed  lij>s 
staring  straight  ahead  for  the  fii'st  glance  at  what  each 
knew  must  be  the  foe.  That  no  shot  was  to  Ixi  dreaded 
from  lurking  Indians  along  the  ridge  each  reasoned 
from  the  fact  that  the  trumpeter,  after  sounding  his 
signal  and  seeing  them  well  on  their  way,  had  himself 
pushed  on  out  of  sight     Once  or  twice  tlie  foremost 
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thought  they  heaixi   other  shots.      All  reined  up  as 
they  reached  the  crest,  and  this  was  what  they  saw : 

Far  ahead,  down  towards  the  valley  ran  a  long 
tongue  or  spur  from  the  high  ground  over  which  they 
had  steadily  been  marching  since  the  dawn.  Farther 
away,  perhaps  ten  miles,  a  black  fringe  in  the  depths 
of  the  valley  marked  the  winding  river-bed.  Against 
this  and  the  dull  background  of  the  opposite  rise  a 
faint  column  of  pale,  blue-white  smoke  was  drifting 
slowly  westward  from  a  little  patch  of  trees  at  least  a 
mile  nearer  them  than  the  river.  "  That's  Antelope 
Si)rings,"  said  Crounse,  who  knew  every  league  of  the 
valley.  Straight  towards  this  point  a  little  party  of 
horse  were  now  steadily  moving,  a  dark  spot  upon 
the  slopes,  and  nearly  a  thousand  yards  away.  They 
were  gradually  descending  to  the  valley  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  long  tongue  referred  to,  all  ignorant, 
probably,  of  what  might  be  going  on  upon  the  other. 
Obedient  to  his  orders  then,  Davies  was  riding  by  the 
shortest  line  to  the  designated  goal,  and  all  with  them 
thus  far  seemed  tranquil  enough.  But  hardly  half  a 
mile  to  the  right  front  of  their  supporting  comrades, 
afoot  now,  and  stopping  every  minute  to  let  drive  a 
long-range  shot  at  some  objects  scurrying  away  over 
the  slopes  to  the  south,  "  the  Kid"  was  running,  and 
ever  and  anon  turning  to  beckon  them  on.  One  glance 
told  the  experienced  hands  what  those  fleeing  rascals 
were,— Indians,  fresh  from  some  deviltry,  their  swift 
ponies  bounding  over  the  little  gullies  and  water- 
courses like  so  many  goats.  Once  more  the  troop  spurred 
on,  though  every  man  realized  the  hopelessness  of  any 
pursuit.     The  first  thought  in  every  mind  was  the  fate 
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of  their  two  venturesome  comrades.  Even  ''the 
Kid"  could  not  be  sure  what  that  was  as  they  reached 
him.  "They're  just  over  around  that  point,"  he 
almost  sobbed  in  his  excitement.  "  I  saw  the  Indians 
sneaking  up  the  ridge  yonder.  They  fired  from  there, 
and  then  rushed  in  with  a  yell,  and  I'm  afraid  they've 
got  'em.'^ 

Brief  search  was  all  that  was  needed.  Not  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  little  party,  and  hidden  from  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  their  comrades,  the  two  eager, 
hungry  hunters  had  met  their  fate.  Four  lurking 
warriors, — part  of  the  daring  band  that,  hanging  about 
the  battalion,  watched  its  every  move,  ever  on  tlie  alert 
for  just  such  opportunity  as  this — liad  lashed  their 
ponies  to  the  gallop,  darted  along  the  winding  ravine 
between  the  two  ridges  until  opposite  the  point  where 
the  huntera  crossed,  then  crawling  to  the  top,  had  shot 
the  poor  fellows  from  their  hidden  covert,  and  rushing 
in  as  they  tumbled  from  their  saddles,  had  quickly 
finished  the  bloody  work.  One  of  the  men,  Mullen, 
a  notable  shot,  seemed  to  have  been  killed  at  the  first 
fire,  as  he  lay  iace  downward,  his  hands  gripping  the 
wet  soil,  his  scalp  torn  from  the  bare  and  bleeding 
skull.  Phillips,  his  chum,  had  died  fighting,  and  was 
riddkxl  with  shot  and  lance  wounds.  His  horse,  too, 
was  killed,  while  that  of  Mullen  was  wandering  help- 
lessly about  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  as  though  unable 
to  comprehend  his  own  narrow  escape.  For  once  there 
had  been  no  time  for  further  mutilation.  Contenting 
themselves  with  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  scalps  of  the 
troo})ers,  the  Indians  had  scurried  away  on  the  instant. 
The  whole  affair  had  not  lasted  two  minutes,  yet  there 
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on  the  open  prairie,  in  broad  daylight,  with  a  four- 
company  battalion  of  horse  not  six  hundred  yards  away 
in  one  direction,  and  double  their  own  number  of 
troopers  riding  along  not  six  hundred  yards  away  in 
another,  they  had  dared  interpose  between  and  swoop 
down  upon  their  victims  in  their  fancied  security. 
Devers  was  almost  beside  himself  with  grief  and 
rage. 

"  It's  all  that  damned  Sunday-school  soldier's  fault  P' 
he  burst  forth.  "  He's  let  these  poor  fellows  ride  slap 
into  ambush,  and  gone  oif  without  a  thought  of  them." 
He  would  have  said  more,  and  in  the  full  hearing  of 
the  whole  command,  but  the  stem  voice  of  the  major 
checked  him. 

"  Hush,  Devers,  hush  !"  he  ordered,  as  he  rode  into 
the  midst  of  the  pale  and  excited  group  gathered  about 
the  lifeless  forms.  "  Don't  halt,  Truman,"  he  ordered, 
as  the  senior  captain  came  trotting  up  at  the  head  of 
the  long  straggling  column.  "Push  right  on  and 
do  your  best  to  catch  those  devils.  I'll  follow  in  a 
minute." 

Without  either  orders  or  permission  six  or  eight  of 
Devers's  men  spurred  into  the  nearest  gaps  in  Truman's 
column, — ^and  gaps  were  many,— others,  half  dazed, 
hung  about  their  captain. 

"  Send  a  messenger  to  Mr.  Davies  and  let  him  know 
what's  happened,"  continued  the  major,  after  a  moment 
of  painful  thought.  "  Bury  your  dead  as  quick  as  you 
can,  then  carry  out  your  orders.  Better  halt  Davies 
until  you're  ready  to  move  ahead."  Saying  this,  and 
followed  by  his  orderly,  the  battalion  commander 
spurred   away  towards  a  bedraggled   party  of  some 
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fifty  dismounted  nujD,  some  with  horses  meekly  droop- 
ing at  their  master's  heels,  several  without  even  the 
shadow  of  a  steed.  Truman  had  "fallen  out''  his 
utterly  ineffective  to  form  a  guard  for  the  sick  and 
unhorsed,  Davies's  two  patients  among  them,  and  one 
of  those  now,  in  weakness  and  excitement,  crying  like 
a  c^hild.  A  gray-haired  lieutenant  was  with  the  party 
striving  to  get  this  reserve  into  some  kind  of  shape. 
"  Follow  Captain  Truman's  trail  to  the  river,  Mr. 
Calvert,''  said  the  major.  "  Bring  your  party  along 
as  well  as  you  can.  You'll  find  camp  somewhere  up- 
stream. We'll  have  rations  to  meet  you.  I'll  have 
to  go  on  now  aft^er  the  battalion, — what  there  is  of  it," 
he  added  to  himself,  his  teeth  firmly  set.  "  Was  ever 
luck  worse  than  this  ?" 

And  thus  was  Captain  Devers,  as  senior  officer,  left 
in  command  with  the  troops  that  remained  clustered 
about  the  still  warm  and  bleeding  bodies  of  their 
murdered  comrades,  and  his  first  order  was  character- 
istic. "  Ride  after  Mr.  Davies,  trumpeter.  Tell  him 
to  halt  his  party  where  they  are,  and  say  I  wish  to  see 
him  at  once."  Dashing  the  tears  away  from  his  eyes, 
little  Murray  said,  "  Yes,  sir,"  and  mounted  his  horse. 
He  was  starting  when  Devers  called  him  again.  "You 
needn't  tell  Mr.  Davies  what's  happened,"  he  said. 
"  It  would  demoralize  him  entirely ;"  adding  in  an 
undertone  tliat  was  none  the  less  audible  to  the  men 
around  him,  "  He's  worse  than  demoralized  now." 

Digging  graves  with  hunting-knives  and  fingers  as 
the  only  tools  is  wearisome  work.  "  What's  the  use 
of  it  anyhow  ?"  reasoned  the  captain,  impatiently.  "  We 
simply  can't  dig  anything  but  a  shallow  trench  inside 
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an  hour  with  the  means  at  hand.  The  coyotes  would 
paw  up  the  bodies,  sure,  before  we'd  gone  five  miles. 
Better  carry  them  along  on  these  led  horses  by  the 
shortest  route  to  the  river.  We're  bound  to  find  plenty 
of  rocks  there  that  the  wolves  can't  roll  away."  It 
wasn't  the  first  time  the  sad  little  command  had  had 
to  "  pack"  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  with  perhaps  thirty  men  trailing  along 
behind  him,  Devers,  instead  of  obeying  his  original 
instructions,  was  striking  straight  across  country  for 
the  river.  And  so  it  happened  as  nightfall  approached 
there  were  four  parties  of  cavalry,  widely  dispersed, 
in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the  desolate  prairie.  The 
major  with  about  one  hundred  men  was  still  hurrying 
far  to  the  southwest  on  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  hoping 
before  dark  to  find  them  in  sufficient  force  to  halt  and 
show  fight.  Calvert  with  his  invalid  corps  followed 
three  miles  in  their  wake,  and  losing  ground  with 
every  minute ;  then  Devers,  with  about  thirty  men  in 
saddle  and  two  dead  on  their  travois,  was  slowly  plod- 
ding southward  towards  the  stream.  Davies's  little 
squad,  halted  as  ordered,  was  now  isolafed  from  all,  far 
over  on  the  east  side  of  the  jagged  spur,  over  whose 
crest  their  lieutenant  had  just  disappeared  from  their 
sight,  with  Murray  in  attendance,  riding  wearily  back 
to  find  his  captain,  disturbed  by  contradictory  orders 
and  dishearted  to  see  him  in  march  full  a  mile  farther 
away  than  he  supposed,  and  diverging  from  the  point 
of  direction  of  his  own  party  with  every  step.  Time 
and  again  had  Devers,  still  fuming  with  nervous  ten- 
sion and  mingled  wrath  and  pain, — hungry  and  sav- 
age, too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, — given  vent  to 
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some  j)etulant  expression  because  of  the  non-arrival  of 
the  young  officer  whom  he  saw  fit  to  hold  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  his  men ;  and  when  at  last  Mr.  Davies 
neared  them,  riding  diagonally  towartls  the  troop  from 
the  low  divide  to  the  east,  Devers  did  not  change  the 
direcjtion  of  his  little  cohimn  so  as  to  meet  him  half- 
way, but  held  on  sullenly  southward.  Observance  of 
the  major's  orders  would  have  carried  him  along  the 
trail  of  Davics's  party  until  well  across  that  ridge  or 
spur,  then  having  gone  the  designated  mile  he  should 
now  be  marching  southward  along  the  ridge  where 
he  could,  frequently  at  least,  see  both  Davies's  squad 
and  their  distant  objective-point, — that  smouldering 
fire  in  the  valley.  Marching  as  he  was  he  could  sec 
neither. 

Presently  coming  to  the  head  of  one  of  those  tor- 
tuous ravines  washed  out  from  the  general  surface  of 
the  prairie  by  the  melting  snows  of  ctMituries,  and 
noting  that  if  he  kept  to  the  eastwaixl  side  he  would 
have  to  deflect  a  trifle  to  that  direction,  Devers  inclined 
to  his  right,  and  ten  minutes  later  found  it  swinging 
around  in  front  of  him,  already  broad  and  deep  and 
obliquely  crossing  his  path.  Either  he  must  dismount 
and  lead  down  the  abrupt  declivity  and  up  the  oppo- 
site bank,  or,  keeping  along  the  bluff,  follow  the  wind- 
ings of  the  ravine.  One  wrong  step  had  led  with  him 
to  another.  There  is  a  fatality  about  such  things  tliat 
besets  the  truest  of  men  and  bedevils  the  best  inten- 
tions. The  more  he  followed  the  right  l)ank  the  far- 
ther west  of  south  it  bore  him,  and  Devers  hid  his 
compass  with  his  conscience  in  the  breast  of  his  hunt- 
ing-shirt, and  found  relief  in  renewed  expletives.     It 
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was  Davies  who  had  to  urge  his  horse  to  the  lope  to 
overtake  the  command  so  steadily  pulling  away  from 
him.  He  wondered  who  the  iXK)r  fellows  could  be 
who  seemed  to  have  given  out  and  were  being  dragged 
along  on  the  travois,  but  it  soon  became  necessary  for 
him  to  descend  into  the  depths  of  the  ravine,  down 
along  a  tributary  break,  and  then  even  in  nearing  he 
lost  sight  of  them  until,  after  another  canter  and  a 
hard  pull  up  the  opposite  slope,  he  came  at  last  sud- 
denly face  to  face  with  his  captain.  Murray  by  this 
time,  his  horse  entirely  used  up,  was  far  to  the  rear. 

"It's  an  hour  since  I  sent  for  yoii,  Mr.  Davies/' 
began  the  captain,  sternly.  "What  in  Gcxl's  name 
has  kept  you  so  long  ?" 

"  I  could  come  no  quicker,  sir,"  wa.s  the  reply, 
given  in  respectful  yet  remonstrative  tone.  "  My 
horse " 

"Oh,  you've  got  the  best  horse  in  the  l)attalion, 
and  he  carries  the  lightest  weight,"  said  the  captain, 
angrily  ;  "  physically  and  intellectually  both,  by  God  !" 
he  added  to  himself.  "  You  must  have  been  far  off 
your  course  to  have  been  so  long  reaching  me." 

"I  was  heading  straight  for  the  fire,  captain, — 
straight  as  men  could  go.  I  kept  it  in  sight  every 
minute  from  the  time  we  crossed  the  crest  yonder," 
said  Davies,  his  tired,  haggard  eyes  looking  squarely 
into  those  of  his  commander  instead  of  seeking  sym- 
pathetic glance  from  the  pale,  drawn  faces  of  the  silent 
troopers  nearest  him. 

"  Well,  then,  that  is  your  excuse,  I  suppose,  for 
allowing  men  to  straggle  in  defiance  of  my  orders." 

"  It  is  partially  so,  sir,  partially  not.     I  knew  these 
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some  petulant  expression  l)ecaiise  of  the  non-arrival  of 
the  young  officer  whom  he  saw  fit  to  hold  resjx)nsible 
for  the  loss  of  his  men ;  and  when  at  last  Mn  iDavies 
neared  them,  riding  diagonally  towards  the  troop  from 
the  low  divide  to  the  east,  Devers  did  not  change  the 
direction  of  his  little  column  so  as  to  meet  him  half- 
way, but  held  on  sullenly  southward.  Observance  of 
the  major's  orders  would  have  carried  him  along  the 
trail  of  Davies's  party  until  well  across  that  ridge  or 
spur,  then  having  gone  the  designated  mile  he  should 
now  be  marching  southward  along  the  ridge  where 
he  could,  frequently  at  least,  see  both  Davies's  squad 
and  their  distant  objective-point, — that  smouldering 
fire  in  the  valley.  Marching  as  he  was  he  could  sec 
neither. 

Presently  coming  to  the  head  of  one  of  those  tor- 
tuous ravines  washed  out  from  the  general  surface  of 
the  i)rairie  by  the  melting  snows  of  centuries,  and 
noting  that  if  he  kejit  to  the  eastwaixl  side  he  would 
have  to  deflec^t  a  trifle  to  that  dire(*tion,  Devers  inclined 
to  his  right,  and  ten  minutes  later  found  it  swinging 
around  in  front  of  him,  already  broad  and  deep  and 
obliquely  crossing  his  path.  Either  he  must  dismount 
and  lead  down  the  abrupt  declivity  and  up  the  oppo- 
site bank,  or,  keeping  along  the  bluff,  follow  the  wind- 
ings of  the  ravine.  One  wrong  step  had  1(h1  with  him 
to  another.  There  is  a  fatality  about  such  things  that 
besets  the  truest  of  men  and  bedevils  the  best  inten- 
tions. The  more  he  followed  the  right  bank  the  far- 
ther W(«t  of  south  it  hoTQ  him,  and  Devers  hid  his 
compass  with  his  conscience  in  the  breast  of  his  hunt- 
ing-shirt, and  found  relief  in  renewed  expletives.     It 
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was  Davies  who  had  to  urge  his  horse  to  the  lope  to 
overtake  the  command  so  steadily  pulling  away  from 
him.  He  wondered  who  the  }x>or  fellows  could  be 
who  seemed  to  have  given  out  and  were  being  dragged 
along  on  the  iravoisy  but  it  soon  became  necessary  for 
him  to  descend  into  the  depths  of  the  ravine,  down 
along  a  tributary  break,  and  then  even  in  nearing  he 
lost  sight  of  them  until,  after  another  canter  and  a 
hard  pull  up  the  opposite  slope,  he  came  at  last  sud- 
denly face  to  face  with  his  captain.  Murray  by  this 
time,  his  horse  entirely  used  up,  was  far  to  the  rear. 

"It's  an  hour  since  I  sent  for  yon,  Mr.  Davies," 
began  the  captain,  sternly.  *^What  in  God's  name 
has  kept  you  so  long  ?" 

"I  could  come  no  quicker,  sir,"  was  the  reply, 
given  in  respectful  yet  remonstrative  tone.  "  My 
horse " 

"Oh,  you've  got  the  best  horse  in  the  l)attalion, 
and  he  carries  the  lightest  weight,"  said  the  captain, 
angrily  ;  "  physically  and  intellectually  both,  by  God  !" 
he  added  to  himself.  "  You  must  have  l)een  far  off 
your  course  to  have  been  so  long  reaching  me." 

"I  was  heading  straight  for  the  fire,  captain, — 
straight  as  men  could  go.  I  kept  it  in  sight  every 
minute  from  the  time  we  crossed  the  crest  yonder," 
said  Davies,  his  tired,  haggard  eyes  looking  squarely 
into  those  of  his  commander  instead  of  seeking  sym- 
pathetic glance  from  the  pale,  drawn  faces  of  the  silent 
troopers  nearest  him. 

"Well,  then,  that  is  your  excuse,  I  suppose,  for 
allowing  men  to  straggle  in  defiance  of  my  orders." 

"  It  is  partially  so,  sir,  partially  not.     I  knew  these 
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wore  the  orders  early  in  the  campaign,  but  ever  since 
we  ran  out  of  rations  Mullen  and  Phillips,  as  well  as 
dozens  of  other  men  in  the  regiment,  have  been  out 
hunting  on  the  flanks  every  day.  They  never  stopped 
to  ask  iKTniission  this  time.  I  never  knew  that  they 
were  gone  until  they  were  out  of  sight.  I  supposed, 
of  course,  they  wouldn't  l)e  away  so  long." 

"  I  have  told  you  nir)re  than  once,  Mr.  Davies,  that 
you  were  rwkkiss  of  my  instnictions,  and  I've  sent  for 
you  to  show,  once  and  for  all,  what  it  has  cost.  Stand 
aside  there  !"  he  said  sternly  to  the  men,  whom  some 
instinct  of  pity  had  prompted  to  gather  between  them 
and  the  stiffening  forms  of  the  dead.  "  There  are  your 
hunters, — two  of  my  best  men,  Mr.  Davies,  and  who 
but  you  is  responsible  for  this?" 

For  a  moment  the  young  officer  gazed  as  though 
stricken  with  sudden  horror,  his  blue  eyes  staring,  his 
gaunt,  pinched  filatures  ghastly  white,  and  then  Ser- 
geant Ilaney  and  another  trooper  sprang  fn)m  their 
hors(»s  and  ran  to  his  side.  Weak,  worn,  starved,  he 
had  (piaileil  at  the  dreadful  sight,  and  was  toppling 
headforemost  to  the  ground,  swooning  away. 

When  half  an  hour  later  the  captain  with  his  silent 
and  gloomy  party  had  resumed  his  man^h  for  the  river, 
only  with  the  field-glasses  could  occasional  glimpses 
be  had  of  the  main  command  far  away  to  the  south- 
west in  the  gathering  dusk.  Lieutenant  Calvert,  with 
his  invalid  corps,  was  dragging  wearily  after  them, 
something  like  two  miles  away  over  the  rolling  surface, 
sometimes  dij>piug  out  of  sight  among  the  swales  and 
coulees^  sometimes  crawling  over  some  low  wave,  and 
Davies,  restored  to  consciousness  and  accompanied  by 
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one  of  Devere's  oldest  troopers,  Sergeant  McGrath, 
had  once  more  ridden  away  to  join  his  distant  and 
isolated  party.  Just  before  it  grew  too  dark  to  see 
anything  at  all  he  was  faintly  visible  at  the  top  of  the 
divide  where  he  and  the  sergeant  had  halted,  evidently 
searching  in  the  gloom  of  the  lowlands  beyond  for 
sign  of  the  squad  he  had  left  over  an  hour  before. 
Then  they  disappeared  and  were  seen  no  more. 

Ten  miles  up-stream,  around  rousing  camp-fires,  in 
the  thick  of  the  timber,  the  main  body  of  the  expedi- 
tion— their  lately  starving  comrades — were  holding 
high  carnival.  Men  and  horses  were  astonishing  their 
stomachs  with  dainties  to  which  they  had  long  been 
unaccustomed,  for  wagons  had  come  out  from  the 
settlements  to  meet  them,  pouring  in  all  the  afternoon, 
and,  mindful  of  his  detached  battalion,  the  colonel  had 
presently  despatched  three  or  four  of  these  welcome 
loads,  well  guarded,  down  the  winding  river  in  search 
of  Warren,  with  instructions  to  bivouac  at  once  and 
feast,  and  at  nightfall  they  had  met  him,  halted  at  the 
river  after  the  luckless  pursuit.  The  wagons  were  un- 
loaded on  the  spot,  and  two  of  them  pushed  on  out  to 
meet  Calvert,  and  be  loaded  up  again  with  his  ex- 
hausted plodders,  while  scouts,  mounted  on  the  draught 
mules  that  had  had  so  long  and  hard  a  pull  all  day, 
and  yet  were  stronger  and  fresher  than  the  starving 
horses,  were  sent  on  down-stream  in  search  of  Devers. 
With  these  latter  went  a  pencilled  note  from  the  bat- 
talion commander  as  follows : 

"  Rations  here  in  plenty.  Unless  you  and  Davies 
are  used  up,  you'd  better  come  along  to  camp.  We'll 
keep  bright  fires  burning  to  guide  you.      I  presume 
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you've  seen  no  Indians,  or  we'd  have  heard  from  you 
before  now." 

In  sending  this  letter  Major  Warren  assumed  two 
things :  first,  that  Devers  had  carried  out  his  orders, 
crossed  the  long  spur  that  jutted  down  almost  to  the 
stream  at  its  deep  concave  bend,  and  then,  moving 
south,  had  kept  Davies  in  sight,  if  not  actually  in 
touch.  Swond,  that  Davies  had  carried  out  his  orders, 
investigated  the  fire,  and  then  rejoined  his  captain. 
For,  reasono<l  the  major,  had  Davies  been  attacked, 
Devers  would  have  known  it,  supported  him  at  once, 
and  sent  word  to  us.  Men  instructed  to  watch  for 
signals  from  the  ridge  had  reported  that  nothing  had 
been  seen,  which  surely  would  not  have  been  the  case 
had  Devers  desii-ed  to  commuuicate.  He  assumed 
further  that  Davies  must  now  ho.  somewhere  about  the 
point  whore  the  spur  sank  to  the  general  level  of  the 
valley,  some  eight  or  nine  miles  down-stream,  too  far 
to  send  a  wagon  in  the  dark  where  there  was  no  road, 
but  not  too  far  for  men  to  march,  with  rations  as  their 
reward. 

"  Ride  straight  for  that  point,"  said  he  to  the  sei^ 
geant  who  was  to  carry  the  note,  "and  watch  for  their 
fires  in  case  they  have  camjKKl."  And  the  sergeant 
and  his  comj^mions — two  wiry  troopers  whom  nothing 
seemed  to  daunt  or  tire — had  ridden  away  on  their 
ambling  mules,  their  own  stomachs  warmed  with  hot 
coffee  and  broad  and  bacon,  and  their  soldier  maws 
crammed  with  that  most  l>eneficent  and  comforting  of 
frontier  luxuries, — navy  plug.  What  was  a  night  ride 
after  their  weeks  of  marching  to  the  joy  of  being  first 
to  announce  full  rations  for  all  hands!    They  had 
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gone  only  half-way,  perhaps  four  miles,  when  from 
somewhere  in  the  timber  to  their  right  front,  certainly 
not  more  than  five  hundred  yards  ahead,  they  came 
suddenly  in  view  of  something  at  which  each  man 
instantly  reined  in,  and  the  sergeant,  springing  from 
his  saddle,  grabbed  his  mule  by  the  nose.  "Grab 
yours,  too,"  he  muttered,  hoarsely  ;  "  for  God's  sake 
don't  let  the  damn  fools  bray."  And  in  another  in- 
stant each  of  the  astonished  and  protesting  brutes  was 
grabl)ed  accordingly. 

"  Sure  it  must  be  the  camp  of  '  B'  Troop,"  said  the 
other  man,  resentfully.  "  Indians  wouldn't  be  light- 
ing camp-fires  so  close  to  us." 

"  It  can't  l)e  the  captain,"  answered  Sergeant  Rice, 
with  emphasis  he  well  remembered  and  spoke  of  long 
months  later.  "  I  heard  the  major's  oixiers  to  him, 
and  he  couldn't  be  this  side  of  that  point  without 
having  disobeyed  them." 

But  just  then,  soft  and  faint,  sad  and  plaintive  and 
low^  there  came  floating  on  the  night  wind  the  familiar 
notes  of  the  sweetest  of  trumpet  calls,  and  Rice  turned 
to  his  comrades  in  amaze.  "  It  is  old  Differs,  by  Jupi- 
ter !  Who  but  he  would  be  sounding  taps  with  Indians 
on  every  side  ?  Does  the  dam  crank  think  that  worn- 
out  men  can't  go  to  sleep  without  it?"  Even  the 
soldiers,  then,  were  alive  to  some  of  the  captain's 
l^eculiarities.  Even  they  could  not  do  him  justice. 
Even  Rice  supposed  that  Devers,  rejoicing  in  being 
once  more  freed  from  the  supervision  of  superior 
authority  which  he  so  cordially  hated  and  so  persist- 
ently strove  to  evade,  was  celebrating  the  event  by 
resuming  the  sounding  of  unnecessary  bugle  calls;  pro- 
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hibited  for  night  use  during  the  recent  camjmign.  But 
neither  the  sergeant  nor  his  comrades  dreamed  that  it 
was  in  its  other,  in  its  saddest  significance,  the  sweet 
old  call  was  sounding, — that  Devers  and  his  men  were 
bidding  the  last  farewell,  and  piping  "lights  out'*  to 
them  who  rode  forth  gallantly  at  morn,  only  at  sun- 
down to  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

MoKNiNQ  dawned  over  the  bivouacs  along  the 
stream  in  hilarity  unknown  for  previous  weeks.  The 
sun  that  for  a  fortnight  had  refused  his  face,  and  sent 
wet  skies  to  weep  in  sympathy  with  the  hungering 
column,  now  that  tlie  troopers  no  longer  cared  a  rap 
whether  he  sulked  or  shone,  came  forth  in  all  his 
glory  to  surround  and  beam  upon  and  shower  con- 
gratulation as  do  mundane  friends  who  hold  aloof 
when  days  are  dark  and  troublous,  yet  swarm  like 
bet«  when  dazzling  and  unexpected  prosjxirity  bursts 
upon  the  lately  fallen.  Merrily  rang  the  reveille  as 
"jocund  day"  came  riding  o'er  the  misty  mountain- 
tops.  With  joke  and  song  and  laughter  answered 
the  war-worn  men,  scores  of  whom  had  alternately 
dozed  and  cooked  and  eaten  and  drunk  all  the  live- 
long night.  Vain  were  counsels  of  captains  and  doc- 
tors. Soldier  stomachs  that  could  tackle  mule  and 
horse  meat  could  stand  any  load,  said  the  boys,  and 
loaded  accordingly.  Cheer  and  laughter  and  merry- 
making, fun  and  chaff  and  jollity,  ran  through  the 
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ranks,  where  all,  but  another  sun  agone,  was  silenoe 
and  despond.  The  rough  campaign  was  practically 
over.  Only  scattered  bands  of  hostiles  remained,  in 
this  part  of  the  country  at  least.  Rest  and  recupera- 
tion for  those  "  tatterdemalions"  would  be  the  enforced 
order  of  the  day  for  a  month  to  come,  for  while  they 
might  readily  and  sjieetlily  build  up,  it  would  take 
many  a  week  to  remount  the  column  or  restore  such 
horses  as  remained.  Here  among  the  cotton  woods, 
with  fire  and  water  and  food  at  hand,  the  men  could 
have  loafed  in  comfort  and  content  a  month,  if  need  be ; 
but  here  was  no  grass,  and  barely  a  nibble  of  oats 
could  be  distributed  for  each  surviving  horse  from  the 
scanty  supply  hurried  forward  the  previous  day.  Be- 
fore noon,  therefore,  after  another  morning  devoted 
principally  to  breakfasting,  the  trumpets  were  sound- 
ing "  boots  and  saddles."  No  need  to  sound  "  The 
General"  with  its  stirring  summons  to  "  Strike  your 
tents  and  march  away,"  for  tents  had  long  months 
before  been  struck — by  the  pen  of  the  commander — 
from  the  list  of  camp  equipage  to  be  taken  to  the  field. 
*^  We  were  only  waiting  for  Warren  to  come  on,"  ex- 
plained an  aide  of  the  general  to  a  regimental  com- 
mander, "and  we've  sent  him  word  to  meet  us  on  the 
Birchwood  farther  up  among  the  hills.  We'll  camp 
there  to-night.     What  kept  him,  do  you  suppose?" 

But  the  colonel  couldn't  imagine.  Away  down  the 
valley  to  the  eastward  Warren's  men  had  slept,  as  they 
had  marched,  much  later, — those  of  them  who  could 
sleep  at  all,  for  all  through  the  night  there  had  been 
cause  of  disturbance  to  more  than  a  few  of  the  com- 
mand.    It  was  late  before  the  demands  of  hunger  were 
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appeased.  Little  fires  blazed  all  through  the  timl>er, 
and  men  cooked  and  ate  until  they  could  eat  and  drink 
and  cook  no  more.  Then  the  luxury  of  tobacco  kept 
many  awake.  Then  came  advanced  troopers  to  say 
Devers  was  coming  in,  and  despite  the  fact  that  two 
gcKxl  and  gallant  comrades  would  no  more  gatlier  with 
them  about  the  camp-fire,  there  went  up  a  cheer  of 
welcome,  and  many  men  ran  to  meet  the  worn  arrivals, 
to  take  their  horses  to  feed  and  water  so  that  the 
masters  might  be  fed  at  once,  and  the  major^s  first 
thought  had  l)een  to  w(»lcome  his  subordinate  and  fill 
him  with  comfort  Ixifore  requiring  of  him  detailed 
account  of  the  day's  doings.  "  1  hardly  expected  you 
so  soon,"  he  said  ;  "  but  here's  coffw  all  ready,  baker's 
bread  fresh  in  town  vesteixlav, — think  of  it ! — and  bacon 
and  flapjacks.     Your  nu^n  must  be  pretty  tired." 

"They're  about  uscil  up,"  said  Devers;  "but  of 
coni'se  when  we  got  your  instructions  to  come  on  we 
came." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  you  to  come  on  if  you  were  in 
camp  for  the  night.  Our  men  would  rather  eat  than 
slwp  and  we  thought  yours  would  ;  but  here — swallow 
this,"  said  he,  hospitably.  "  This  is  no  time  for  busi- 
ness. I  haven't  tasted  anything  so  good  as  that  coiTee 
in  vears." 

"Thanks,"  said  Devers,  pulling  gratefully  at  tlie 
steaming  tin.  "  That  is  gcxKl.  I'm  glad,  for  my  part, 
you  to\({  us  to  come  along,"  he  went  on,  reverting 
again  to  the  subj(H*t  of  the  major's  note.  "We 
shouldn't  have  done  anything  of  the  kind,  of  course^ 
otherwise,^-especially  with  Davies  still  out." 

"  Wliat!     Isn't  Davies  with  you?"  asked  Warren, 
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with  sudden  anxiety  and  suspicion.  "  Why,  I 
thought " 

"  Well,  we  couldn't  wait  for  him,  you  know,  in  face 
of  your  directions,"  said  the  captain,  his  eyes  glancing 
quickly,  almost  furtively,  from  one  to  another  of  the 
bearded  faces  about  him,  for  Truman,  Hastings,  Cal- 
vert, and  all  the  oflBcers  of  the  little  command  had 
gathered.  "Of  course,  I  sent  couriers  right  out  to 
guide  him " 

"  Why — what  I  meant  was  for  you  to  bring  him 
along,"  said  the  major,  gravely,  yet  not  unkindly. 
"I  felt  sure,  of  course,  you  were  within  communi- 
cating distance  at  least,  even  if  he  hadn't  come  in. 
What  did  that  smoke  turn  out  to  be  when  you  got  a 
closer  look  at  it  ?" 

"  We — didn't  get  any  closer  look,"  answered  Devers, 
in  apparent  surprise.  "  You  ordered  me  to  bury  my 
dead  and  then  go  on.  We  had  just  buried  them  when 
your  next  orders  reached  us, — to  join  you  at  once. 
These,  of  course,  superseded  the  othere." 

There  was  profound  silence.  The  major  stood  by 
the  camp-fire,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  look- 
ing full  in  the  face  of  the  troop  commander,  all  the 
old  sayings  that  he  had  ever  heard  with  regard  to 
Devers  crowding  upon  him  now.  When  promoted  to 
the  regiment  only  just  in  time  to  join  it  on  this  hard 
campaign,  and  when  assigned  to  the  command  of  this 
battalion  in  which  Devers  was  senior  captain,  the  colo- 
nel himself  had  said,  "  Be  on  your  guard  with  Devers. 
He's  the  trickiest  of  subordinates."  Old  Riggs,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel commanding  the  Twelfth,  had  remarked, 
"So  Devers  is  in  your  battalion,  is  he?     Well,  when 
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you  want  him  to  do  anything  you  stand  over  him 
while  he's  at  it,  or  else  do  it  yourself."  An  intimate 
friend  and  classmate  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years 
had  given  the  new  major  this  significant  pointer: 
"  There's  a  man  who  could  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
oflfi(*ei's  in  service  if  he  devoted  to  obeying  an  oixler 
one-tenth  the  energy  he  throws  into  finding  a  way  of 
avoiding  it."  Yet,  in  the  honesty  and  earnestness  of 
his  own  character,  Warren  was  slow  to  suspectta  fellow- 
soldier  of  disloyalty.  The  campaign  had  gone  on 
without  spiKjial  friction,  though  he  remembered  that  he 
had  heard  Hastings  swearing  sotto  voce  more  than  once  at 
Dc^vei's's  cantankerous  wavs,  and  he  recalled  now  two 
or  three  incidents — little  things — in  which  Devers 
claimcnl  to  have  misunderstocnl  instructions;  but  this 
was  so  glaring,  so  gross  a  d^'parture  from  both  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  orders  he  had  given  when  face 
to  iace  with  the  captain,  that  for  a  moment  or  two  he 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  He  was  indignant,  too,  but 
it  was  a  rule  of  his  to  control  his  temper  and  never 
H\wak  to  a  subordinate  in  wrath.  He  had  broken  it 
that  morning  and  was  sorry ;  so  when  at  last  he  trusted 
himself  to  speak,  he  said, — 

*'  It  must  have  l)een  more  than  six  hours  ago  that  I 
told  you  to  bury  those  two  men  and  then  go  on. 
Surely,  captiiin,  you  could  not  have  taken  all  this 
time." 

"It  was  nearly  five  o'clock,  sir,  when  you  ordered 
me  to  bury  my  dead  as  well  as  I  could,  and  only  a 
little  after  eight  when  we  finished  it;  meantime,  we 
had  to  march  seven  or  eight  miles  before  we  could  find 
a  place  where  we  could  bury  them  at  all  well.'* 
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"  Why,  I  meant  you  to  bury  them  right  then  and 
there,  just  where  you  were,  not  go  marching  in  search 
of  a  place." 

"  But  we  couldn't  bury  them  there ;  major,  I  had  no 
tools  to  dig  graves  in  a  hard  prairie " 

"Then  you  mean  that  you  failed  to  go  on  after 
Davies, — failed  to  support  him? — that  you  haven't 
seen  him  since  I  gave  those  ordei's?  My  heaven. 
Captain  Devers !  I  told  you  never  to  let  him  out  of 
your  sight." 

"Oh,  he  wasn't  out  of  sight  until  darkness, — ^that  is, 
he  was  frequently  in  sight.  I  not  only  saw,  but  com- 
municated with  him  until  that  time." 

"  Thank  God  for  that,  at  least !  If  he  wasn't  attacked 
before  dark  he's  probably  safe, — Indians  are  cowards 
in  the  dark.  He  ought  to  be  coming  along  presently, 
I  suppose.  He  couldn't  have  been  more  than  a  mile 
or  so  east  of  you." 

But  to  this  observation,  half  query,  half  self-con- 
solation, Captain  Devers  made  no  verbal  respoase. 
He  bowed  his  head  as  he  took  a  long  swig  at  his  can  of 
coffee,  and  then  a  big  bite  into  a  ham  sandwich  of 
portentous  size.  The  major  and  one  or  two  others 
considered  it  a  nod  of  assent,  and  ascribed  to  raven- 
ous hunger  the  captain's  failure  to  respond  by  word  of 
mouth.  Partially  relieved  of  his  anxiety  on  Davies's 
account  and  unwilling  to  spoil  a  gentleman's  first  sup- 
per after  such  long  deprivation,  the  battalion  com- 
mander turned  away,  saying, — 

"  Well,  eat  and  drink  till  you're  comforted,  anyhow, 
captain,  then  we  can  hear  all  about  it.  I'll  take  a 
smoke  meantime."     Truman  and  Hastings  joined  him 
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at  a  fallen  cottonwood  a  few  yards  away,  and  the  three 
puffed  their  pipes  and  thanked  Providence  for  the 
mercies  that  had  come  with  the  close  of  the  day.  And 
then  the  officer  of  the  guard  appeared  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  posting  of  the  pickets,  and,  leaving  the  others 
with  Devers,  the  major  strode  off  with  the  officer 
through  the  timber  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  security 
of  the  horses  for  the  night,  and  when  he  returned — 
not  having  been  gone  ten  minutes — Devers  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"  I  wanted  to  hear  his  report,"  said  Warren,  "  and 
told  him  so.  I  supi)osod  he  understood,"  To  which 
neither  of  his  subordinates  made  reply.  When  ten 
minutes  more  elapsed  and  Devers  did  not  come,  Has- 
tings, noting  the  major's  impatience,  called  to  the 
orderly  trumpeter  sitting  at  the  neighboring  fire, — 

"  Raney,  go  and  sec  if  Captain  Devers  is  over  with 
his  troop  anywhere, — the  major  desires  to  see  him." 
Raney  w^as  gone  full  ten  minutes,  and  when  he  re- 
turned it  was  to  say  that  Devers's  first  sergeant  said 
the  captain  had  given  orders  that  all  talk  must  stop  so 
that  the  worn-out  men  could  rest,  and  the  captain  him- 
self, rolled  iu  his  blanket,  was  already  sound  asleep. 

"Well,  I  swear!"  exclaimed  the  major.  "Didn't 
you  understand  me  to  say  I  wanted  to  hear  all  about 
his  march  as  soon  as  he  finished  supper  ?" 

"  I  certainly  did,"  replied  Captain  Truman,  with  an 
accent  on  the  I  that  meant  volumes. 

"  So  did  I,"  grow  led  Hastings ;  but  he  never  could 
bear  Devers,  who  was  persistently  distorting  or  mis- 
understanding the  orders  the  adjutant  was  compelled 
to  convey  U)  him. 
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"Well,  let  him  sleep,"  said  Warren,  finally.  "I 
suppose  he's  tired  out,  and  very  probably  Davies  will 
speedily  come  in," 

But  midnight  came  and  no  Davies.  Out  on  the 
prairie — now  dimly  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  waning 
moon — ^the  pickets  at  the  east  had  descried  no  moving 
objects.  Every  now  and  then  the  yelp  of  a  coyote  on 
one  side  of  camp  would  be  echoed  far  over  at  the 
other.  These,  with  an  occasional  paw  or  snort  from 
the  side-lined  herd,  and  the  murmuring  rush  of  the 
river  over  its  gravelly  bed,  were  the  only  sounds  that 
drifted  to  the  night- watchers  from  the  sleeping  bivouac. 
Towards  one  o'clock  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  came 
out  to  take  a  peep.  Later,  about  two.  Lieutenant 
Sanders,  officer  of  the  guard,  a  plucky  little  chap  of 
whom  the  men  were  especially  fond,  made  his  way 
around  the  chain  of  posts  and  stayed  some  time  [>eer- 
ing  with  his  glass  over  the  dim  vista  of  prairie  to  the 
eastward. 

"  I  declare  I  thought  I  saw  something  moving  out 
there,"  he  muttered,  afl^r  long  study.  "  Are  you  sure 
you've  seen  or  heard  nothing?"  he  inquired  of  the 
silent  sentry. 

"  Not  a  thing,  lieutenant,  beyond  coyotes  or  Indian 
signals,  I  can't  tell  which.  They  keep  at  respectfiil 
distance,  whatever  they  are." 

"  Well,  even  if  Mr.  Davies's  horses  were  too  used 
up  to  come,  the  couriers  ought  to  have  got  back  long 
ago.  Tell  them  to  find  me  as  soon  as  they  come  in," 
said  he,  and  went  back  to  his  saddle  pillow  in  the 
heart  of  the  grove.  At  its  edge  a  solitarv  figure  was 
standing  gazing  out  into  the  night. 
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"  That  you,  Sanders  ?"  hailed  a  voice  in  low  tone. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  shortly,  for  he  rec- 
ognized Devers  and  he  didn't  like  him. 

"Isn't  Davies  in  yet?" 

"  No,  and  it's  two  o'elock." 

"  Oh,  he'll  turn  up  all  right,"  said  the  captain,  in 
airy  confidence.  "  It  was  all  absurd  sending  him  out 
to  scout  a  smoke, — as  if  we  hadn't  seen  and  smelled 
smoke  enough  this  summer  to  last  a  lifetime.  He's 
probably  camped  down  the  valley  somewhere,  and 
they're  all  waiting  for  morning.  I'm  not  worrying 
about  him." 

"No,  I  judge  not,"  muttered  Sanders  to  himself,  as 
he  trudged  on  in  the  dark.  "  You're  simply  keeping 
awake  for  the  fun  of  the  thing."  But  even  Devers 
got  to  sleep  at  last,  and  when  he  woke  it  was  with  a 
sudden  start,  with  broad  daylight  streaming  in  his 
eyes,  and  stir  and  bustle  and  low-toned  orders  and 
rapid  movement  among  the  men,  and  Hastings  was 
stirring  him  up  with  insubordinate  boot  and  speaking 
in  tones  suggestive  of  neither  respect  nor  esteem. 

"  Come,  tumble  up,  captain ;  we're  all  wanted ; 
Davies  has  be<»u  cut  off  and  massacred." 

Already  his  orderly  had  led  up  the  captain's  horse, 
pricking  his  ears  and  sniffing  excitedly  around  him, 
and  with  trembling  hands  the  young  German  was 
dragging  out  from  among  the  blankets  the  captain's 
saddle,  the  hot  teai*s  falling  as  he  stooped.  His  own 
brother  was  of  Davies's  party.  Devers  was  on  his 
feet  in  an  instant,  dismayed,  and,  buckling  on  his  re- 
volver, he  went  striding  through  the  trees  to  where 
Warren  stood,  pale  and  distressed,  questioning  a  hag- 
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gard  trooper, — one  of  the  couriers  sent  on  for  Davies 
the  previous  evening.  Devers  burst  in  with  interrupt- 
ing words,  and  was  instantly  coolly  checked, 

"Never  mind  now,  captain.  Mount  at  once  and 
get  your  men  in  saddle."  Nor  would  Warren  see  or 
speak  with  him,  as  with  a  hundred  troopers  at  his 
heels — all  whose  horses  were  even  moderately  fit  for  a 
ten-mile  trot — the  major  led  the  way  down  the  valley, 
a  few  eager  scouts  cantering  on  before.  All  Devers 
could  learn  a^  they  jogged  along  was  that  Tate,  one  of 
the  couriers,  had  ridden  in  at  seven  on  an  exhausted 
mule  to  say  that  not  until  after  dawn  had  they  found 
Davies's  party, — seven  of  them, — stone  dead,  stripped, 
scalped,  gished,  mutilated  almost  beyond  recognition, 
far  out  on  the  slopes  east  of  that  fatal  spur  over  which 
the  September  sun  had  risen  before  he  came,  leaving 
his  stunned  comrade  trailing  hopelessly  behind. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


The  prairie  sod  was  torn  by  the  hoofs  of  a  hundred 
ponies.  That  was  evident.  All  around  a  little  sink 
in  the  surface  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards 
the  warriors  must  have  dashed  and  circled  for  full  an 
hour.  Here  along  the  rim  of  the  shallow  basin,  each 
behind  the  bloated  and  stiffening  carcass  of  his  horse, 
—-each  surrounded  by  threescore  copper  shells,  show- 
ing that  he  had  fought  till  hope  and  ammunition  both 
were  gone, — lay  the  poor  remains  of  the  gallant  boys 

who  had  ridden  silently  away  in  obedience  to  their 
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orders  on  the  previous  afternoon, — recognizable  now 
only  by  their  teeth  or  some  still  ungashed  body  mark. 
How  long  they  had  pluekily,  cheerily  held  out,  confi- 
dent of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  comrades  from  over  that 
westward  spur,  and  therefore  less  miserly  of  their  lead 
and  eager  to  stretch  some  of  their  yelling  foes  upon  the 
sward,  could  now  only  be  conjectured.  Little  by  little 
their  fierce,  defiant  fire  had  slackened.  Little  by  little 
confidence  had  waned,  and  doubt  and  dread  replaced  it 
Some,  probably,  had  been  earlier  shot  by  the  storm  of 
centring  bullets;  some,  possibly,  had  sent  their  last 
shot  into  the  reeling  brain, — death  by  one's  own  hand 
being  better  at  least  than  by  slow  and  fiendish  torture; 
and  at  last,  probably  just  at  dusk,  the  triumphant 
savages  were  able  to  close  in  ujwn  their  helpless  prey 
and  reap  their  reward  of  scalps  and  plunder  and  wreak 
their  fnrv  on  a  mute  and  defenceless  fot\ 

But  in  a  search  of  full  an  hour  not  a  sign  bad 
Warren's  best  scouts  dis<'ov(Ted  of  Davies  or  his  com- 
panion. The  Indian  trail,  that  of  a  war-party  of  at 
least  fifty  or  sixty  bnives,  led  a\vay  southward  again, 
into  and  through  the  timber  in  the  distant  river  bottom, 
and  there  it  became  s(»attered,  most  of  the  party  seem- 
ing to  have  ridden  on  towards  the  reservation  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  while  others  turned  up-stream, 
and  their  pony-tracks  led  towards  the  point  where 
Warren's  battalion  had  bivouacked.  These  were  prob- 
ably the  causes  of  the  flitting  shadows  Sanders  had 
detected  far  out  on  the  prairie, — these  the  owls  and 
coyotes  whose  weird  cries  had  at  intervals  disturbed 
the  silence  of  the  night.  Solemnly,  sadly,  now,  the 
burial-parties  labored.     The  soil  was  comparativeljr 
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soft  in  the  neighboring  ravine, — much  more  so  than 
higher  up  the  slopes  where  the  two  crack  shots  had 
fallen  earlier  in  the  afternoon, — ^and  here,  with  picket- 
pins  and  a  spade  or  two  which  happened  to  be  with 
the  pack-train,  a  trench  was  scooped  out,  into  which 
the  poor  remains  were  lowered  and  then  covered  with 
stones,  dragged  from  the  depths  of  the  neighboring 
coulee.  It  took  some  hours  to  finish  the  sad  duty, 
and  meanwhile  sharp-eyed  scouts  were  busily  occupied 
striving  to  determine  what  had  become  of  Davies  and 
Sergeant  McGrath. 

In  this  work  the  major  himself  took  the  lead,  and 
here  Devers's  statements  had  to  be  drawn  upon.  Old 
Indian-fighters  pointed  out  many  a  significant  sign  to 
sustain  the  theory  that  the  fight  must  have  lasted  full 
an  hour, — the  trampled  condition  of  the  turf, — the 
quantities  of  shells  lying  behind  every  little  hummock 
or  ridge  in  the  surrounding  prairie  that  commanded 
the  position  of  the  defence  or  afibrded  shelter  from  its 
fire.  Down  in  the  very  ravine  in  which  the  bodies 
were  buried,  full  four  hundred  yards  from  the  scene  of 
their  desperate  stand,  the  soft,  sandy  soil  was  pawed 
and  trodden  by  waiting  war-ponies,  whose  riders,  lying 
flat  on  their  stomachs  along  the  bank  above,  had  kept 
their  watch  upon  the  besieged,  firing  whenever  head  or 
hand  appeared  above  their  carcass  fortification.  The 
whole  ingenuity  of  the  Indian  plan  became  apparent 
as  the  situation  was  studied.  Noting  after  ten  o'clock 
that  morning  that  the  battalion  was  no  longer  march- 
ing due  south,  but  had  turned,  heading  southwest 
straight  away  for  the  landmark  of  the  valley, — that 
distant,  black,  pine-crested  peak, — the  lurking  Warriors 
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had  devised  their  scheme  to  lure  a  scouting  detachment 
away  from  the  support  of  the  column.  Far  down  in 
the  river  bottom,  ten  miles  away  to  the  left  of  the 
trail,  they  had  built  at  the  springs  a  "  shack"  from 
the  relics  of  some  miner's  outfit  captured  thereabouts 
earlier  in  the  summer,  and  waiting  until  the  head  of 
the  column  was  approaching  the  crest  of  the  water-shed 
to  the  north,  set  fire  to  their  pile  and  then  secreted 
their  main  l)ody  in  a  deep  ravine  to  await  results, 
while  small  jmrties  were  thrown  well  forward  to  pick 
off*  venturesome  individuals,  if  only  such  rode  out  in 
reconnoissance.  If  the  white  chief"  bit"  and  detached 
a  small  party,  then  every  effort  was  to  be  made  to  keep 
the  battalion  occupied  and  interested, — to  draw  it  along, 
if  possible,  towards  the  southwest, — just  a  few  daring 
spirits  devoting  themselves  to  this  duty,  while  the 
stronger  j)arty,  ke(^ping  in  hiding  until  they  lured  it 
far  beyond  rescuing  distance,  gradually  encircled  the 
isolated  squad  and  at  last  }X)unced  upon  their  prey. 
It  is  no  new  device.  It  was  to  prevent  just  such  a  play 
that  Warren  had  ordered  Devers  with  his  troop  to 
keep  midway,  holding  Davies's  little  party  in  sight 
and  supj)ort  and  the  main  column  in  communication. 
Had  D(^vers  obeyed  the  instructions  given  him  and 
gone  on  down  along  that  jutting  spur  instead  of  fiir 
to  the  west  of  it,  the  catastrophe  would  have  been 
averted, — the  Indian  attack,  even  if  attempted,  could 
have  been  beaten  offl 

In  bitterness  of  spirit  the  major  was  riding  over  the 
field,  too  full  of  exasperation  as  yet  to  trust  himself 
to  send  for  and  speak  to  his  subordinate,  even  when  he 
felt  that  he  must  hold  conference  with  him  in  order  to 
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determine  how  best  to  direct  the  search.  Twice  or 
thrice  had  Devers  essayed  to  open  communication  with 
his  chief  and  impress  him  with  his  views,  but  Warren 
had  sent  him  word  by  Hastings  to  supervise  at 
the  designated  point — which  he  himself  selected — the 
burial  of  the  men,  while  he,  the  major,  went  on  with 
the  search.  Time  and  again  it  was  noted  how  often 
Devers  would  climb  the  bank  and  anxiously  gaze  off 
to  the  west  toward  that  fatal  curtain, — ^the  spur  that 
separated  him  from  the  sacrificed  detachment  the  night 
before.  What  his  thoughts  were  could  only  be  con- 
jectured, but  llittle  Sanders  seemed  to  hit  pretty  near 
the  mark  when  he  confided  to  Hastings  that  Differs 
didn't  seem  to  care  a  damn  whether  Warren  followed 
the  Indian  trail  or  not ;  what  he  was  afraid  of  was 
that  the  major  would  1'  get  onto"  his  own.  And  in- 
deed as  the  morning  wore  on  it  began  to  look  as 
though  that  were  what  the  major  was  bent  on  doing. 
The  scouting-parties  had  come  back  with  their  report 
of  what  they  had  found  in  the  river  bottom,  and  by 
this  time  Warren  with  his  escort  was  three  miles  over 
to  the  west  and  slowly  searching  along  the  east  face 
of  the  spur,  peeping  into  every  hollow  and  depression 
that  might  shelter  a  human  form  and  looking  every- 
where for  the  print  of  horses'  hoofs.  At  ten  o'clock 
he  had  sent  to  Devers  for  some  intelligent  non-com- 
missioned officer  who  could  point  out  about  where  they 
had  last  seen  Davies  as  he  crossed  the  ridge  returning 
to  his  men  at  sundown,  but  Devers  very  plausibly 
responded  that  while  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  do  so 
from  where  they  parted,  "just  over  on  the  west  side,"  it 

couldn't  be  reliably  done  from  so  far  to  the  east     The 
h  10* 
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reply  must  at  least  serve  to  delay  matters  awhile,  and 
every  moment  was  of  value  to  Devers. 

His  own  theory  was  that,  as  twilight  was  setting  in 
as  Davies  recrossed  the  ridge,  ever3rthing  beyond  in  the 
low  grounds  was  in  deep  obscurity.  The  attack  bad 
probably  begun  about  the  time  the  young  officer,  with 
Murray,  first  crossed  the  ridge  in  obedience  to  the 
captain's  orders  to  report  to  him  in  person.  Less  than 
an  hour,  Devers  thought,  elapsed  before  he  could  again 
have  come  within  sight  of  the  s})ot  where  he  left  his 
little  command.  By  that  time  all  was  practically  over. 
In  the  gathering  darkness  and  in  the  glut  and  greed 
of  their  savage  triumph  the  Indians  had  crowded 
about  the  victims.  Davies  and  the  sergeant^  return- 
ing, had  been  allowed  unmolested  to  make  their  way 
well  down  toward  the  scene.  The  fire  in  the  bottom 
was  fed  to  lure  them  on  (it  was  still  smouldering  when 
Warren's  men  trotted  thither  in  the  morning),  and  the 
two  had  either  been  captured  alive  and  nin  off  with 
the  main  body  to  grace  the  stake  at  the  scalp-dance  to 
be  held  with  fiendish  rejoicing  somewhere  beyond  dan- 
ger of  interruption,  or  elsc^,  warned  in  some  way,  the 
two  had  sought  to  escape,  and  had  been  headed  off  and 
killed  in  some  of  the  still  unexplored  ravines  or 
couUes  farther  to  the  southwest.  In  either  case,  pro- 
vided the  major  did  not  |)orsist  in  his  investigation 
and  so  discover  how  very  far  Devers  had  led  his  troop 
away  fn)m  sight  or  suj^jxjrt  of  Davies's  men,  and  how 
utterly  he  had  failed  to  carry  out  his  orders,  the  cap- 
tain felt  tolerably  confident  that  all  the  blame  would 
be  landed  where  it  projierly  lx?longed, — on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  dead  and  defenceless  lieutenant,  whose 
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luctance  to  undertake  the  duty  many  had  observed^ 
and  whose  womanish  swoon  at  sight  of  the  slaughtered 
men  had  not  only  proved  his  unfitness  for  frontier  ser- 
vice, but  long  delayed  his  return  to  his  party.  Devers 
had  always  said  Davies  was  entirely  overrated  by  the 
colonel  and  Truman  and  others ;  he  had  held  all  sum- 
mer that  the  lieutenant  was  a  "  molly-coddle  ;'*  he  had 
been  reproved  more  than  once  for  what  they  termed 
his  injustice  to  his  subaltern,  and  now  Davies  had 
proved  just  exactly  what  he  knew  he  would  prove, — 
a  carpet  knight,  a  prayer-meeting  soldier,  with  nei- 
ther grit  nor  brawn  nor  backbone;  and  if  he  was 
killed,  at  least  he  had  died  in  time  to  save  the  regi- 
ment from  having  to  blush  for  him  in  the  fiiture. 
Devers  had  served  throughout  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
in  a  raiment  that  saw  no  end  of  hard  fighting,  but 
always  when  he  happened  to  be  on  sick-leave  or  de- 
tached service  of  some  kind,  for  in  all  of  his  years  of 
service  no  man  in  his  grade  or  corps  had  so  seldom 
been  under  fire,  either  in  the  South  or  on  the  plains. 
With  abilities  unquestioned  and  opportunities  second 
to  none,  it  was  nevertheless  observed  of  him  at  the 
close  of  the  four  years'  struggle  that  there,  at  least, 
was  a  man  who  hadn't  even  mustering  or  recruiting 
service  to  fall  back  upon  when  "  brevets"  went  scatter- 
ing broadcast  over  the  army,  showering  like  the  rain 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  He  had  lived  all  through 
it  without  having  become  distinguished  for  anything  that 
might  become  a  man,  winning  a  name  for  himself  prin- 
cipally for  consummate  skill  in  getting  out  of  what  he 
was  told  to  do  without  getting  into  a  scrape  or  out  of  the 
service.     He  became  a  tremendous  paper-fighter  in  the 
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days  that  followed,  however,  and  like  some  of  our  war 
generals,  could  find  the  weak  points  in  the  armor  of 
his  comrades  if  he  couldn't  in  that  of  the  enemy.  He 
became  a  club-room  critic  of  other  fellows'  campaigns, 
companies,  or  conduct,  as  probably  the  most  effective 
way  of  diverting  attention  from  his  own.  He  sneered 
at  the  war  record  of  every  contemporary  who  had 
achieved  rank  superior  to  his  own,  as  with  hardly  an 
exception  every  one  of  them  had  done  so,  and  made 
the  burden  of  his  song  among  the  younger  men  the 
blunders,  faults,  and  follies  of  the  elders.  Without  a 
drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  he  inspired  the  belief 
that  he  must  be  own  cousin  to  the  newly-landed  Hiber- 
nian who  announced  himself  as  "agin  the  govem- 
mint,"  for  post  and  regimental  commanders  \vithout 
exception  found  him  the  most  adroit,  crafty,  sinuous, 
and  troublesome  of  captains,— one  who  was  forever 
doing  something  to  try  them,  yet  nothing  on  which 
thoy  could  try  him.  Well  he  knew  his  un^wpularity 
and  sagely  judged  his  opportunities.  The  liberties  he 
had  dared  with  Warren  he  would  not  now  have  ven- 
tured with  Riggs,  or  Black  Bill,  or  old  Tintop,  one 
and  all  of  whom  had  learned  to  know  him  well,  and 
would  have  been  prepared  for  some  such  betrayal  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

He  had  worried  Black  Bill — ^long  time  his  post 
commander — to  the  verge  of  exasperation  with  his 
perjietual  hair-splitting  and  quibbling.  He  had  played 
his  last  trump  with  Tintop  early  in  the  campaign,  and 
received  that  grizzled  veteran's  rasping  intimation  that 
one  more  experiment  would  lead  to  arrest  and  court- 
martial,  and  received  it  with  every  appearance  of 
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amaze  aud  pain^  which  might  have  been  effective  had 
not  Hastings  been  called  upon  beforehand  to  give  his 
version  of  the  afiair  that  led  to  it.  It  was  one  of  those 
constantly  recurring  examples  of  Devers's  "cussed- 
ness"  which  led  many  a  stout  cavalry  officer  to  set 
forth  just  what  he'd  do  with  Devers  if  he  only  had 
him  under  his  command,  yet  the  very  men  so  confident 
they  could  bring  him  to  time  were  not  infrequently 
the  ones  who  subsequently  found  him  too  adroit  for 
their  straightforward  methods.  Black  Bill  told  Tin- 
top  that  Devers  was  as  bad  as  the  Irishman's  flea, — put 
your  thumb  on  him  and  he  isn't  there.  "  I'll  cinch 
him,"  said  Tintop  in  reply,  "  if  he  tries  any  of  his 
damned  nonsense  on  me."  But  with  every  intention  of 
doing  his  level  best,  "  Topsy"  little  knew  the  infinite 
resources  of  the  man. 

One  of  Devers's  idiosyncrasies  was  a  hatred  of  doing 
things  as  anybody  else  did  them.  This  in  a  service 
where  absolute  uniformity  was  expected  was  prolific 
of  no  end  of  chafing.  In  every  garrison  where  his 
troop  was  stationed  he  had  become  notorious.  If  the 
other  companies  turned  out  in  white  gloves  at  retreat, 
Devers's  would  come  in  gauntlets.  When  dress  parade, 
dismounted,  was  ordered  at  Fort  Birney  one  mild 
November  evening,  he  marched  his  men  out  in  arctics 
and  fur  caps,  aud  claimed  that  to  be  the  proper  full  dress 
for  the  season.  When  Colonel  Emerson  in  regimental 
orders  lauded  the  devotion  of  Sergeant  Foley,  who 
swam  the  icy  Missouri  with  despatches  from  Captain 
Cameron's  beleaguered  command,  and  ordered  a  hand- 
some collar  to  be  made  by  the  regimental  saddler  to  be 
worn  thereafter  by  his  gallant  gray,  now  transferred 
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to  the  band  because  of  the  cuts  and  scars  be  had  re- 
ceived in  that  fierce  campaign,  Devers  similarly  deco- 
rated Trumpeter  Finn^an's  bull  terrier  "  Mike,"  who 
swam  the  Mini  Ska  in  pursuit  of  his  master  the  night 
of  the  wintry  dash  on  Tall  Bull's  village,  and  gravely 
paraded  "Mike''  with  the  troop  next  muster  day. 
These  and  a  score  of  similarly  annoying  yet  hardly 
])unishable  attempts  to  bring  ridicule  upon  or  rtm 
counter  to  the  orders  of  his  commanders,  had  actually 
rendered  some  of  his  seniors  so  averse  to  having  him 
under  them  that  it  often  resulted  in  his  being  given 
independent  details,  lonely  detachment  duty,  "one- 
company  {>osts,"  and  similar  isolation  which  almost  any 
other  officer  would  have  shrunk  from,  but  that  Devers 
really  seemed  to  enjoy,  and,  from  having  been  so  much 
his  own  commanding  officer,  he  was  all  the  less  fitted 
to  render  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  others  when 
they  again  had  to  have  him.  With  any  command 
greater  than  that  of  a  single  troop  he  had  never  been 
intrusted.  There  was  no  end  of  s})eculation  and  chaff 
around  the  camp-fires,  therefore,  early  in  the  summer, 
when  Devers,  most  unwillingly,  it  was  said,  was  hauled 
in  from  some  outlying  post  where  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  hunt,  eat,  and  sleep,  and  rejwrted  for  duty  on 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  toughest  of  Indian  cam- 
paigns. What  was  worse,  he  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Tintop,  and  now,  said  the  boys,  there  will  be  fun. 

Well,  there  was.  It  took  a  week  of  persistent 
"cinching"  to  get  Devers  and  his  troop  to  understand 
that  they  were  no  longer  an  inde|)endent  body,  but 
must  serve  under  the  orders  of  a  colonel  or  migor. 
He  had  at  first  been  put  in  Bell's  battalion,  and  every 
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time  the  colonel  pointed  out  a  fault  Devers  "  thought" 
that  was  as  Major  Bell  wanted  it,  and  when  Bell  called 
his  attention  to  some  irr^ularity,  Devers  had  under- 
stood Colonel  Winthrop  to  say  that  that  was  the  way 
it  should  be  done.  Bell  finally  said  that  he'd  be  damned 
if  he  wouldu't  rather  have  no  command  at  all  than 
one  with  Devers  in  it.  The  first  day  Devers's  horses 
were  herded  to  graze  far  out  on  the  slopes, — five  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  those  of  any  other  troop, — and  Tin- 
top  said  he  wished  Captain  Devers  hei*eafter  not  to 
allow  his  herd  to  be  driven  beyond  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  raiment.  Next  day  they  were  kicking  up  a  dust 
not  fifty  yards  from  Tintop's  tent, — as  fer  inside  the 
cordon  as  they  had  been  outside  before, — and  Devers 
plausibly  explained  that  he  wanted  to  be  sure  he  wasn't 
too  far  away.  The  third  day,  after  a  long  march  with 
Indians  on  every  hand,  Tintop  ordered  "  double  guards 
and  side  lines  when  the  herds  went  out  to  graze." 
The  horses  of  the  other  troops  were  ridden  out  by  the 
men  to  good  grazing-ground  some  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  bivouac  fires,  and  there  the  riders  slipped  off 
and  the  side  lines  were  slipped  on ;  but  Devers's  horses 
were  side-lined  as  soon  as  unsaddled,  and  then  the  poor 
brutes,  thus  hobbled  fore  and  aft,  were  driven,  pain- 
fully lurching,  out  to  graze.  Tintop  boiled  over  at 
the  sight  of  so  unhorsemanlike  a  proceeding  and  rode 
wrathfully  at  Devers  to  rebuke  him.  "  Why,  colonel," 
said  Devers,  "  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  for  the  world, 
but  Mr.  Gray  was  so  positive  in  saying  it  must  be 
done  when  they  went  out,  I  couldn't  do  otherwise. 

Of  course  if  he'd  said  when  they  got  out  I ^"    And 

though  Tintop  swore  savagely  through  his  teeth  that 
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Devers  knew  well  just  what  was  meant,  as  did  eveiy 
other  troop  commander,  he  couldn't  prove  it.  Next 
day,  before  the  side  lines  were  put  on,  in  some  mys- 
terious way  Devers's  herd  was  stampeded  and  ran  six 
miles  before  they  could  be  rounded  up,  and  he  ex- 
plaintni  it  was  all  because  they  weren't  side-lined  in 
the  first  place,  as  they  were  always  accustomed  to 
l)eiug,  and  as  the  regulations  required  they  should  be 
in  the  Indian  country.  This  was  another  thing  to 
make  Tintop  blaspheme.  Every  day  for  a  week  some- 
thing was  amiss,  and,  having  gone  to  the  length  of  his 
own  tether,  Devers  took  to  saying  that  it  was  all  Mr. 
Davies's  fault  or  Scrgciint  Somebody's, — "  Mr.  Davies 
had  just  joined  and  was  utterly  inexperienced."  Then 
Tintop  gave  Devers  j)ositive  orders  not  to  content  him- 
self with  telling  jxjople  to  do  thus  and  so,  but  to  see 
that  the  orders  wei'e  obeyed,  and  Devers  then  took  his 
pij>e  and  his  blankets  and  ostentatiously  sj^ent  hours 
of  the  afternoon  out  (m  the  oi)en  prairie,  a  monument 
to  the  severity  and  exactions  of  his  colonel.  And  still 
the  horses,  all  of  them,  got  far  out  on  the  foot-hills^ 
and  Tintop  oixl(»red  him  a  day  or  two  later,  when  on 
S(alp  Creek,  not  to  let  his  herd  get  more  than  half  a 
mile  away  from  the  troop  fires,  as  they  had  no  tents, 
and  then  Devers  had  his  herd-guanls  build  fires  and 
boil  coffee  far  out  on  the  prairie,  and  claimed  that 
those  were  his  troop  fires,  and  therefore  his  herd  was 
within  reasonable  distance  of  them.  Then  Tintop 
swore  another  oath  and  ordered  Devers  not  to  let  his 
horses  graze  more  than  half  or  less  than  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  his  own  head-quarters  fire,  and  as  there  fol- 
lowed a  few  days  of  hot  weather,  Devers  sent  his  herd 
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to  the  foot-hills  again,  claiming  that  there  was  no  longer 
a  head-quarters  fire  to  regulate  by,  which  proved  to  be 
a  fact,  as  in  such  warm  weather  there  was  no  need  of 
one.  Then,  one  day,  Tintop  in  so  many  words  ordered 
the  captain  hereafter  not  to  do  as  he  thought,  but 
simply  as  his  colonel  said,  and  this  led  to  the  final 
incident,  still  more  side-splitting, — one  that  the  boys 
in  the  raiment  never  tired  of  telling.  Tintop  with 
his  battalion  was  sent  on  a  seven  days'  scout,  during 
which  he  oixiered  all  the  troop  commanders,  until  fur- 
ther instruction,  not  to  permit  their  herds  to  graze 
more  than  five  hundred  yards  from  camp.  Three  days 
later,  what  was  his  wrath  to  find  Devers's  herd  almost 
a  mile  away  down  the  stream,  and  close  by  the  tents 
of  Major  Roome's  battalion  of  Foot  that  had  been  for 
a  week  placidly  awaiting  the  return  of  the  cavaliy ! 
Tintop  had  halted  and  unsaddled  some  distance  up- 
stream. There  wasnH  a  shred  of  canvas  with  the 
regiment  while  on  this  brisk  raid,  nor  was  there  need 
of  it  in  such  perfect  weather,  and  Tintop  with  Gray 
by  his  side  stood  fuming  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
cook  fires,  when  Devers  came  placidly  up  in  obedience 
to  the  summons  of  the  orderly,  and  many  an  ear  was 
brought  to  bear  and  bets  were  given  and  taken  that 
this  time  Devers  would  catch  it  and  no  rebate.  "  How 
is  it,  sir,"  demanded  Tintop,  "that  in  defiance  of  my 
positive  orders  you  allow  your  herd  to  go  so  far  away  ?'* 
"  Why,  colonel,  you  distinctly  said  they  mustn't  be 
herded  over  five  hundred  yards  from  camp.  Of  course 
if  I'd  been  allowed  to  think  I  probably  wouldn't  have 
done  it,  but  I  sent  mine  down  there  accordingly. 
That's  the  only  camp  I  see, — this  is  only  a  bivouac" 
J  11 
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And  all  Tiutop  could  ejaculate  in  response  was,  "  Well, 
may  I  be  damned  !" 

These  and  a  host  of  similar  stories  had  come  to 
Warren's  ears  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  and  he 
had  laughed  at  th<;m  as  had  everybody  else,  for  after 
all  no  man  could  say  that  actual  harm  had  occurred  as 
a  result  of  Devers's  experiments.  So  curiously  are  we 
constituted  that  when  it  is  only  the  commander  who  is 
braved  or  his  adjutant  who  is  ruffled,  the  bulk  of  the 
line  can  bear  it  with  equanimity.  Therefore,  while 
Tintop,  Black  Bill^  ^^ggs?  ^^'^  his  seniors  generally 
could  never  refer  to  Devers  except  with  sympathetic 
swear  woi'ds,  there  were  not  a  few  of  the  officers  junior 
in  rank  to  his  who  found  no  little  fun  in  all  these  in- 
cidents. Like  most  stories  in  or  out  of  the  army,  they 
were  perhaps  exaggerative,  but,  like  smoke,  they  could 
not  exist  without  smouldering  fire.  If  there  were  any 
si>eculation  about  Devers  in  the  regiment,  it  was  as  to 
how  he  would  behave  if  he  ever  did  get  into  a  fight,  or 
what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  his  some  day  squirm- 
ing out  of  an  order  on  which  vital  issues  depended. 
"  You'll  go  too  far  yet,  Devers,"  said  a  soldier  who 
strove  conscientiously  to  l)e  his  friend  and  counsellor, 
"  and  wlien  you  do,  where  will  Ix)  the  commander  under 
whom  you  have  ever  served  to  say  a  good  word  for  you  ?*' 

And  now  on  this  fatal  September  morning  that 
ominous  warning  was  ringing  in  his  ears  again  and 
again.  Down  in  the  l)ott()m  of  his  brooding  heart  he 
knew,  and  well  knew,  that  had  he  ol)eyed,  as  he  should 
have  obeyed,  Warren's  oixlers,  tliis  catastrophe  oould 
not  have  occurred,  and  that  he  moi*e  than  any  other 
man  on  earth  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  theae 
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gallant  fellows,  who,  whether  they  looked  up  to  him 
or  not,  were  by  the  stern  discipline  of  the  service  de- 
pendent on  him  for  the  expected  support.  If  he  could 
realize  this,  how  much  the  quicker  would  others  be  to 
attach  the  blame  to  him !  how  much  the  more  neces- 
sary must  it  be  to  lose  no  time  in  diverting  suspicion 
elsewhere  !  The  fatal  propensity  to  distort  or  disobey, 
wliich  perhaps  he  could  have  downed  had  Tintop  or 
Ri^s  been  there,  he  could  not  resist  with  Warren, — 
an  envied  contemporary,  presumably  new  to  his  idio- 
syncrasies. Nor  would  he,  of  course,  even  with  him, 
have  disobeyed  could  he  have  foreseen  the  fatal  con- 
sequences. That  would  have  been  risking  too  much. 
But  now  that  he  had  disobeyed,  and  in  all  probability 
would  be  held  accountable  for  the  catastrophe,  his  one 
road  to  safety  and  to  acquittal  lay  in  saddling  all 
possible  responsibility  on  some  one  else, — preferably 
Davies.  This,  if  Davies  were  silent  in  death,  would 
not  be  difficult.  Whatsoever  others  might  think  or 
say,  they  could  prove  nothing.  If,  however,  Davies 
turned  up  alive  and  alert,  then  matters  might  be  grave 
indeed.  No  wonder  he  climbed  again  and  again  the 
westward  bank  and  levelled  his  glasses  at  the  dull- 
hued  ridge  against  the  brilliant  westward  sky,  fre- 
quently giving  vent  to  loud  denunciation  of  the  leaders 
in  the  mismanaged  campaign.  It  was  nearly  ten 
o'clock  before  his  dead  were  laid  away, — before  any- 
thing occurred  that  looked  like  discovery  of  the  miss- 
ing pair.     Then  came  new  excitement. 

Far  down  toward  the  point  where  the  distant  spur 
seemed  to  sink  to  the  general  level  of  the  prairie  one 
or  two  of  Warren's  scouts  could  be  seen  rapidly  spur- 
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ring,  as  though  in  answer  to  signals.  Presently  tbey^ 
too,  b^an  waving  their  hats  to  those  searching  higher 
up  the  ridge.  Then  all  disappeared  over  on  the  west- 
wanl  side.  Something  evidently  had  been  found,  and 
Devers's  men,  their  work  completed,  were  grouped 
eagerly  up  the  bank.  Over  half  an  hour  in  mingled 
hope  and  suspense  they  waited,  and  then  there  rode  in 
a  mounted  messenger. 

"  The  major's  compliments  to  Captain  Devers,''  he 
said,  "  and  he'll  wait  for  the  captain  and  his  troop  over 
yonder.     I'm  to  show  the  way." 

"  Have  they  found  anything  ?''  asked  Devers. 

"  Yes,  sir, — Mr.  Da  vies ;  but  he's  more  dead  than 
alive.     There  is  no  sign  of  McGrath." 

"  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Davies  is  wounded  ?'' 

"  No,  sir.     He  seems  just  dazed-like." 

"  That's  what  I  said  all  along,"  spoke  the  captain, 
loudly,  so  that  it  was  heard  by  all  the  soldiers  near  at 
hand.  "  He  never  tried  to  rejoin  his  detachment  He 
never  had  any  nerve.  He  probably  saw  what  was 
going  on  and  hid  himself,  never  daring  even  to  let  us 
know.  Danm  these  psalm-singing,  Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing soldiers  anyhow !  Here,  Howard,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  a  young  trooper  who  stood  silently  at  his 
horse's  head,  "  you  come  with  me.  Lead  on,  corporal. 
Sergeant  Haney,  mount  the  troop  and  follow."  And 
with  that  tlie  captain  rode  away. 

For  a  moment,  as  the  men  were  bringing  up  their 
horses  and  leading  them  into  line,  there  was  silenoe. 
Looking  after  the  three  horsemen  now  well  out  on  the 
prairie  to  the  west,  the  party  saw  that  the  messenger 
was  riding  some  distance  in  advance,  and  that  Howard, 
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a  recruit  who  joined  with  the  detachment  early  in  the 
campaign^  was  now  side  by  side  and  evidently  in  con- 
versation with  the  captain.  It  had  been  a  summer  of 
campaigning  in  which  not  only  the  nicer  distinctions  as 
between  officer  and  man — not  only  all  symbols  of  rank 
and  uniform — had  gradually  disappeared,  but  with 
them,  little  by  little,  some  of  the  first  principles  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline.  Officers  had  been  heard 
openly  condemning  or  covertly  sneering  at  the  seniors 
in  command.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  rank  and 
file  should  fall  into  similar  ways. 

"Never  had  any  nerve,  is  it?''  muttered  Private 
Dooley,  after  a  moment.  "Boy  and  man  Fve  sol- 
diered in  this  raiment  longer  than  you,  Captain  Dif- 
fers, and  I  know  an  officer  and  a  geutleman  when  I 
see  wan,  and  it's  the  public  opinion  av  more  than  wan 
private  that  there's  more  av  both  in  that  young  feller's 
starvin'  stummick  than  in  your  whole  damn  overfed, 
bow-legged  carcass.  How's  that,  Brannan  ?"  said  he, 
turning  to  his  next  neighbor,  a  wan,  sad-faced  recruit 

"  Shut  up  there,  Dooley  V  ordered  Sergeant  Haney, 
briefly.     "  No  more  of  that !     Count  fours." 


CHAPTER   X. 


So  far  as  the  Eleventh  and  one  or  two  other  rai- 
ments were  concerned,  that  summer's  campaign,  so 
fraught  with  incident  and  tribulation,  was  now  at  an 
end.  It  would  take  weeks  and  months  of  care  to  re- 
store  their   horses   to   serviceable   condition.     Others 
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were  ordered  up  to  replace  the  worn -out  command,  and 
while  an  indomitable  general  pushed  fi*e8h  oolumns 
into  the  field  to  track  the  savages  to  their  winter  lairs, 
the  ragged  troopers — for  all  the  world  like  so  many 
beggars  a  horseback,  so  many  mounted  scarecrows — 
were  ordered  in  to  the  big  garrisons  near  the  supply 
depots  to  refit,  recuperate,  and  restore  to  discipline. 
Some,  officers  and  men  both,  had  been  sent  ahead,  too 
weak  or  ill  to  remain  in  the  field,  and  among  these, 
consigned  to  the  tender  care  of  the  post  surgeon  of 
Fort  Cameron,  was  Lieutenant  Davies,  over  whose  con- 
dition the  doctors  sliook  tlieir  heads.  Brain  fever  was 
the  malady,  but  his  system  was  so  reduced  by  starva- 
tion and  exposure  that  even  a  moderate  fever  would 
have  been  most  serious.  Not  until  he  had  been  gone 
nearly  a  month  did  tlie  regiment  follow,  and  then, 
scattered  in  detaclimonts  to  various  posts,  became  busily 
occupi(Mi  in  the  work  of  reliabilitation.  Cameron  was 
a  big  new  frontier  fort  with  few  accommodations,  over- 
crowded, too ;  yet,  being  the  nearest  to  the  field  of  ac- 
tion, thither  had  Captain  Wilbur  Cranston  gone  just 
as  soon  as  he  was  convalescent  and  able  to  move. 
Thither  with  him  went  his  devoted  wife  and  her  de- 
voted cousin  and  companion.  Miss  Ijoomis,  for  whose 
rect»ption  the  subalterns  of  the  infantry  guard  promptly 
gave  up  their  frame  quarters  and  moved  into  tents, 
and  Cranston  was  there  on  light  duty  in  charge  of 
the  big  corral  of  remount  horses  when  Davies  was 
bundled  in  and  established  under  Cranston's  roof. 
There,  carefully  treated  by  Dr.  Glover  and  I'^ularly 
visited,  often  tenderly  nursed,  by  Mrs.  Cranston  and 
her  friend,  the  naturally  strong  constitution  of  the 
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young  officer  triumphed  and  he  began  slowly  to  mend. 
Meantime,  as  is  or  was  the  way,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
gentle  and  sympathetic  army  wives  or  maidens  at  the 
post  to  keep  the  distant  mother  informed  of  her  boy's 
slow  progress  toward  recovery,  and  presently  to  an- 
swer the  importunate  letters  of  another.  Mrs.  Crans- 
ton, a  shrewd  observer,  could  not  fail  to  note  that  as 
soon  as  her  patient  was  allowed  to  read  at  all  it  was 
his  mother's  letters,  not  the  great  packet  in  Miss 
Quimby's  unformed  hand,  that  he  eagerly  opened. 
Then  when  at  last  he  did  begin  these  latter  the  steady 
progress  of  his  convalescence  was  impaired.  He  be- 
came again  feverish,  restless,  and  depressed.  Too  ill  and 
weak  as  yet  to  write  for  himself,  he  read  with  grateful 
eyes  his  mother's  allusions  to  the  kind  and  sympathetic 
missives  sent  her  by  Mrs.  Cranston,  and  occasionally, 
as  happened,  by  Miss  Loomis.  Gladly,  too,  did  he 
avail  himself  of  their  services  in  reply.  But  when 
it  became  necessary  presently  to  answer  those  of  his 
JiancSe,  there  might  have  been  embarrassment  but  for 
Mrs.  Cranston's  tact.  She  had  begun  to  feel  a  strong 
interest  in  and  respect  for  her  patient.  So,  too,  had 
her  husband,  who  came  daily  to  sit  by  his  bedside,  but 
who  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  all  reference  to  the 
closing  days  of  the  campaign. 

As  yet  the  young  officer  had  not  been  told  of  Mc- 
Grath's  disappearance,  and  had  not  been  encouraged  to 
tell  of  his  own  experience.  Indeed,  there  was  very 
little  he  could  tell,  but  his  story  was  frankly  imparted 
to  his  friend  and  comrade.  Captain  Cranston.  Much 
seemed  to  be  a  total  blank.  He  spoke  with  a  shudder 
of  his  last  look  at  poor  Mullen  and  Phillips,  and  at 
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the  pale,  drawn  faces  of  Captain  Devers  and  the  troop, 
— of  another  backward  glance  from  near  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  tlien  of  their  losing  sight  of  Devers  and  his 
men,  and  pushing  on  to  the  deeper  gloom  of  the  east 
valley.  It  was  then  too  dark  to  see,  and  for  half 
an  hour  he  and  McGrath,  weary  and  heart-sick,  had 
se()ut«i  northeastward  in  search  of  his  party.  They 
had  seen  some  flashes  as  they  began  the  descent  and 
rode  in  their  direction,  believing  them  to  be  signals,  but 
soon  all  was  darkness,  all  silence,  but  for  the  sigh  of 
the  night  wind.  Conscious  of  growing  faintness,  he 
suggested  firing  a  shot  or  two  as  signals,  and  McGrath 
obeyed.  Then  oflP  to  the  southeast,  far  from  the  point 
where  they  had  seen  the  first  flashes,  the  shots  were 
answered  and  distant  yells  were  heard.  McGrath 
considered  this  ominous,  and  asked  him  to  wait  in  a 
little  ravine  while  he  reconnoitred.  In  ten  minutes 
two  or  three  shots  rang  out  in  the  direction  taken  by 
the  sergeant,  and  presently  back  he  came  fast  as  a 
staggering  horse  could  bear  him,  crying,  "  Indians ! 
Indians  everywhere!"  It  was  all  up  with  Davies's 
party,  and  their  only  ho}Xi  was  to  hasten  l)ack  to  find 
the  command;  but  the  Indians  came  in  chase,  and 
though  they  plied  spur,  their  poor  horses  seemed  too 
weak  for  speed.  How  far  they  got  he  never  knew, 
but  remembered  a  sudden  plunge,  his  horse's  going 
down,  rolling  all  over  him,  and  nothing  more. 

"  When  you  parted  from  Devers,"  asked  Cranston 
one  day,  "  how  far  was  he  from  the  top  of  the  ridge? 
— how  far  to  the  west  ?" 

And  Davies  answered,  "  At  least  two  and  a  half  or 
three  miles." 
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Over  this  did  Cranston  ponder  long.  It  ill  accorded 
with  what  they  wrote  him  from  the  front  as  Devers's 
story. 

"  You  write  to  Mr.  Davies's  mother,  Agatha/'  Mrs. 
Cranston  had  said.  "  I  haven't  time  for  both,  but  I'll 
take  care  of  Miss  Quimby."  Just  what  might  be  the 
tone  and  tenor  of  that  young  lady's  letters  to  her  pros- 
trate lover  Mrs.  Cranston  could  not  positively  say,  as 
no  one  saw  them  but  himself,  but  she  was  ready  to 
hazard  a  something  more  than  mere  conjecture  when 
Miss  Quimby  took  to  writing  to  her  as  well.  As  was 
her  wont  when  moved,  Mrs.  Margaret  unbosomed  her- 
self to  her  lord.  "  I've  no  patience  with  the  girl,"  she 
said.  "  She'll  worry  him  to  death.  If  she  writes  such 
silly,  romantic  trash  to  me,  what  mustn't  she  be  saying 
to  him?  What  on  earth  can  he  ever  have  seen  in 
her?" 

Now,  that's  just  one  thing  no  woman  can  find  out, — 
what  a  man  can  see  to  admire  in  one  in  whom  she  sees 
nothing.  It  didn't  help  matters  that  Cranston,  in  his 
conservative,  whimsical  way,  should  counsel  silence  and 
patience.  What  woman  can  be  silent  under  strong 
provocation?  What  woman  can  patiently  abide  the 
personal  application  of  a  general  rule  ? 

"  I  don't  suppose  there  ever  was  a  match  yet  of 
which  some  woman  didn't  say  she  couldn't  see  what  he 
saw,"  said  Cranston,  deprecatingly  ;  and  then,  with  one 
of  his  whimsical  grins,  began  to  add,  "Let's  see, 
wasn't  it  Kitty  Benton  who  said,  when  she  heard  of 

our  engagement,  that  she "     But  he  got  no  further 

in  face  of  his  wife's  impetuous  outbreak : 

"  That's  simply  hateful  in  you,  Wilbur,  and  you 
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know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  She  knew  me  onl}  slightly^ 
for  we  were  not  in  the  same  set  at  school  at  all ^* 

"Well, — still,  didn't  she  know  you  rathei  better 
than  you  do  Miss  Quimby,  whom  you  never  saw  a  all  V^ 

"  I  don't  care.  I  know  what  she's  like,"  answered 
Mrs.  Meg,  with  flushing  cheeks.  And  that  was  really 
before  poor  Almira's  first  letter  came,  and  if  Mrs. 
Cranston  thought  she  was  right  before,  she  knew  it 
when  she  read  now. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  a  long,  almost  incoherent 
missive  must  suffice.  Even  Cranston's  lips  twitched 
imder  the  heavv  thatch  of  his  moustache  as  he  listened. 
Even  we,  who  like  Mrs.  Cranston,  must  admit  it 
wasn't  quite  kind  in  her,  no  matter  how  natural^  to 
read  it  afterward  to  Agatha  Loomis,  who,  although 
declining  to  read,  did  not  quite  decline  to  hear  at  least 
a  line  or  two. 

"If  you  knew  how  I  suffered — what  tortures  of 
anxiety,  what  nights  of  sleeplessness  and  woe,  toss- 
ing on  fevered  pillow,  tortured  with  visions  of  my 
beloved  nobly  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  and  pining 
for  the  touch  of  this  hand — you  would  indeed  pity  me ; 
but  my  father  is  inflexable.  He  I'efuses  his  daughter 
the  pool  boon  of  flying  to  the  stricken  lover's  side, — 
her  husband  that  is  to  be.  In  vain  have  I  pointed  out 
that  I  ask  no  sweeter  bliss  than  to  share  my  Percy's 
lot,  for  weal  or  woe,  to  live  in  the  humblest  cot,  a 
tent,  a  hovel  even,  with  only  a  crust, — it  meets  only 
his  scornful  refusal.  When  my  arms  are  eagerly  out- 
stretched to  enfold  my  soldier  hero,  I  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  nursing  day  and  night  his  afflicted  mother, 
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whom  for  his  sake  I  love  as  I  would  my  own,  had  she 
not  been  taken  from  me  years  ago  when  I  was  but  an 
unsophistacated  child.  When  I  think  of  you  priva- 
leged  to  sit  by  his  delirious  bedside,  cooling  his  fe- 
vered brow,  I  envy  you  as  I  never  thought  to  envy 
any  woman  on  earth  since,  long  years  ago,  my  Percy 
blessed  me  with  his  love ;  and  now  if  after  all  he  should 
be  taken,  or  if  some  proud  lady  should  win  him  from 
his  simple  little  village  maid,  there  would  be  no  refuge 
for  me  but  the  grave." 

"  Now,''  said  Mrs.  Cranston,  "  something  besides 
the  bedside  is  delirious  in  that  case.  No  wonder  the 
poor  fellow  is  picking  up  so  slowly.'' 

"  Well,  wait  a  little,"  responded  her  conservative  lord 
and  master.  *'  Seems  to  me  a  man  ought  to  rejoice  in 
knowing  that  the  arms  of  lovely  woman  are  out-stretched 
in  eagerness  to  enfold  him.     Now,  if  I  were  he " 

"  Yes,  if  you  were  he  I've  no  doubt  you'd  be  off 
to  Urbana  by  first  train  ;  but  this  young  man  has  some 
sense  in  his  head"  (here  Cranston  began  to  finger  his 
own  skull  tentatively),  "and  in  losing  his  freedom 
hasn't  entirely  parted  with  his  wits." 

"Was  that — my  predicament?"  asked  Cranston, 
looking  plaintively  up. 

"  Well,  at  least  I  have  to  do  your  thinking  for  you, 
and  what  you  have  to  do  is  help  him  here.  Have  you 
had  any  talk  with  him  about — about  what  Captain 
Truman  and  Mr.  Gray  wrote?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Meg,"  answered  Cranston,  becoming 
grave  at  once,  "  and  I  do  not  mean  to  until  he  is  well 
enough  to  hear  it." 
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"  Well,  the  more  I  know  of  him  the  more  I  know 
it's  utterly  untrue.  Hasn't  anything  been  heard  yet 
of  Sergeant  McGrath  ?" 

"Not  a  woi'd.  Even  friendly  Indians  say  they 
haven't  an  idea  what  could  have  become  of  him/' 
And  Cranston's  face  was  both  anxious  and  troubled. 

The  matter  was  indeed  one  to  give  him  deep  con- 
cern. The  massacre  of  the  little  detachment  from 
Warren's  battalion  late  in  September — all  of  them 
members  of  Devere's  troop — had  brought  down  sharp 
and  deserved  criticism,  and  there  was  every  prospect 
tliat  the  matter  would  be  officially  investigated  just  as 
soon  as  the  department  commander  could  turn  his 
attention  from  the  rounding  up  of  the  hostile  band 
still  at  large.  Meantime,  between  Warren  and  his 
senior  troop  commander.  Captain  Devers,  strained  re- 
lations existed, — the  former  holding  to  the  theory  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  disaster  lay  with  Devers  and 
no  one  else,  the  latter  volubly,  plausibly,  incessantly 
protesting  against  the  imputation  as  utterly  unjust, 
indeed,  as  utterly  outrageous,  and  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  unload  the  entii-e  blame  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  absent  and  defenceless. 

Now,  as  a  rule  this  is  an  easy  matter,  almost  as  easy 
in  the  army  as  out  of  it,  and  had  his  accuser  been  any 
other  captain  in  the  entire  field  column,  poor  Davies 
might  indeed  have  been  prejudged ;  but  with  Devers 
it  was  different.  His  idiosynci'asies  were  notorious. 
His  whole  mental  and  moral  fabric  was  one  of  an- 
tagonism to  his  fellows  in  general  and  his  seniors  in 
particular.  It  was  said,  and  generally  said,  of  him 
that  the  mere  fact  that  everybody  liked  or  respected  a 
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man  was  enough  to  set  Devers  dead  against  him.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Davies  had  thrown  up  his  graduating 
leave  and  sought  instant  service  in  the  field  as  a  result 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  early  days  of  the  campaign 
had  won  him  instantly  the  interest  and  good  will  of 
oflScers  and  men  throughout  the  entire  command.  He 
started  well,  so  to  speak,  and  his  quiet,  reticent,  ob- 
servant, but  unobtrusive  ways  favorably  impressed  his 
regimental  comrades  and  led  to  many  a  commendatory 
remark  from  veteran  officers.  But  there  was  universal 
comment,  half  humorous,  half  commiserating,  upon  his 
assignment  to  Devers's  troop,  and  Devers  knew  it.  He 
treated  the  young  man  with  cool  civility  at  first,  but 
became  speedily  captious  and  irritating,  rebuking  him 
openly  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  other  officers 
and  of  enlisted  men  for  matters  for  which  he  was  not 
justly  blamable.  Old  Winthrop  spoke  to  Devers 
about  it  one  day,  and  spoke  seriously.  "  You^U  dis- 
gust that  young  gentleman  with  the  service  if  you're 
not  careful,  Devers,"  said  he,  "  and  be  the  means  of 
depriving  us  of  a  good  officer." 

"That's  just  where  I'm  compelled  to  differ  with 
you,  colonel,"  was  the  response,  and  it  was  this  pro- 
pensity for  differing  that  had  led  to  his  sobriquet. 
"  I've  had  constant  and  daily  opportunity  of  observing 
him,  and  he's  mistaken  his  vocation.  That  young  man 
should  be  a  missionary  or  a  Sunday-school  superinten- 
dent. He's  too  pious  for  Indian  fighting,  which  is 
the  only  thing  expected  of  us." 

But  for  weeks  after  there  was  no  Indian  fighting. 

What  had  become  of  the  swarms  of  red  warriors  that 

had  swooped  upon  the  front,  flank,  and  rear  earlier  in 
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the  campaign  no  one  could  say.  Their  trails  led  all 
over  the  northwest,  and  the  pursuing  column  pushed 
on  night  and  day  in  dust  and  sun-glare,  in  mud  and 
rain,  in  inciting  hail-storm  and  darkness,  and  never  onoe 
until  late  in  the  autumn  could  they  again  come  within 
striking  distance.  By  that  time  the  jaunty  riders  of 
the  early  spring-tide  were  worn  to  skeletons ;  the  met- 
tlesome horses — those  that  were  left — Imrely  able  to 
stagger  through  weakness,  exhaustion,  and  starvation. 
Then  like  prairie  wolves  the  warriors  closed  once  more 
about  the  jaded  flanks,  waiting,  watching  every  chance 
of  picking  oflP  the  stragglers.  Just  one  day  did  Dif- 
fers's  troop  get  under  fire, — a  long  way  from  under, 
said  satirical  subalterns  of  a  command  that  sustained 
some  losses, — but  so  scientifically  did  the  captain  han- 
dle his  men  that  not  a  troo{)er  or  horse  was  scratched. 
Mr.  Davies  on  this  occasion  commanded  a  platoon, 
dismounted  on  the  skirmish  line.  It  was  his  first 
affair,  and  he  kept  his  approj)riate  thirty  paces  in  rear 
of  his  dis}>ersed  men  to  watch  and  direct  their  fire, 
expecting  that  the  enemy  would  charge  or  attack  or 
do  something,  he  didn't  know  just  what.  He  simply 
behaved  as  he  had  l)een  taught  at  skirmish  drill  at  the 
Point, — was  ready  to  do  his  full  duty,  but  having  no 
experience  in  Indian  battle,  thought  it  his  business  to 
wait  orders,  which  was  precisely  what  Differs  had  told 
him  to  do,  until  attacked.  All  tlie  same,  when  others 
twitted  Devers  on  tlie  fact  that  his  troop  "didn't  seem 
to  get  in,"  that  officer  did  not  hesitate  to  respond  that 
tliey'd  have  to  settle  that  with  their  admiration,  Mr. 
Davies,  wlio  was  commanding  the  fighting  line,  but 
probably  wasn't  done  saying  his  prayers.     There  was 
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a  lively,  rattling  skirmish  next  morning  between  the 
rear-guard  and  the  Indians,  and  at  one  time  things 
looked  as  though  the  thinned  battalion  of  their  com- 
rades of  the  — th  might  be  cut  off,  and  some  of  Devers's 
regiment  thought  the  rearmost  troops  ought  to  be  de- 
ployed in  support  of  the  fellows  who  were  fighting  off 
the  warriors,  who  came  charging  after  them  over  wave 
afi;er  wave  of  prairie.  But  Devers  couldn't  see  it  in 
that  light.  He  was  bringing  up  the  rear  of  his  own 
regiment.  Indeed,  not  until  the  fatal  day  of  their 
d^ouchement  from  the  Bad  Lands  and  sighting  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Ska  had  Devers's  men  felt  the 
sting  of  Indian  lead,  and  then  he  was  not  with  them. 

And  now  while  the  worn  and  ragged  commands  lay 
basking  day  afler  day  in  the  warm  October  sunshine 
at  Camp  Recovery,  and  men  for  the  time  had  nothing 
to  do  but  eat  and  sleep  and  discuss  the  events  of  the 
late  campaign,  the  Eleventh  was  in  turmoil  over  the 
tragedy  of  Antelope  Springs. 

When  Davies  was  finally  found  that  morning  by 
Warren's  scouts,  he  was  lying  in  a  depression  of  the 
prairie  at  least  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  point  where 
that  long — that  fatally  long — curtaining  ridge  sank  into 
the  general  level  of  the  valley,  and  therefore  full  four 
and  a  half  or  five  miles  away  from  the  point  where  his 
little  detachment  had  died  fighting,  and  very  nearly 
two  miles  south,  or  west  of  south,  of  the  point  where 
he  and  McGrath  had  last  been  seen  by  their  comrades, 
— just  at  dusk, — just  at  what  looked  to  be  the  comb  or 
crest  of  the  ridge  from  the  point  where  Devers  had 
halted  his  troop  and  made  the  dramatic  display  of  his 
dead.     But  what  looked  to  be  the  crest  from  the  west 
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was  in  point  of  fact  not  the  crest  at  all.  Invisible  to 
the  halted  command,  there  lav  still  farther  over  to  the 
eastward,  where  the  spur  seemed  to  broaden  consider- 
ably, a  wave  that  overtopped  the  westward  edge  by  a 
dozen  feet  or  more.  Supposing  from  Devers's  account 
that  the  trail  of  his  command  could  lx»  found  distinctly 
marked  along  the  westward  slope  and  close  under  the 
crest,  Warren  was  searching  there  with  his  scouts  when 
attracted  l)y  the  signals  two  miles  to  the  south  an- 
nouncing probably  important  discoveries.  He  had 
found  some  Indian  pony  trac^ks,  also  those  of  one  shod 
horse,  but  dropi>ed  everything  else  to  go  at  once  in 
answer  to  the  signals.  Then  they  had  bonie  the  un- 
(»onscious  officcT  southeastward  towaixl  the  clump  of 
tr(H»s  at  the  Springs,  plac^cnl  him  in  the  ambulance,  and 
then  came  a  courier  from  the  general  himself  directing 
Major  Warren  to  report  to  him  in  person  at  Birch- 
wood,  thirty  mik»s  away,  and  the  major  went,  the  am- 
bulance following.  And  so,  to  his  unspeakable  relief, 
Captain  Devers  was  left  once  more  the  senior  officer 
on  the  ground  to  continue  tlie  search  for  McGratb,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  this  he  took  excellent  care  that  only 
himself  and  one  or  two  of  his  chosen  should  search 
any  ])ortiou  of  the  prairie  that  might  involve  running 
over  the  trail  west  of  the  ravine  which  he  had  made 
the  previous  day.  The  scouts  aud  searching  parties 
were  kept  in  the  valley  and  in  the  timber  along  the 
river,  not  on  the  back  track.  That  search  Devers  con- 
ducted in  person,  and  made  a  rough  topographical 
sketch  of  the  neighlwrhood  as  it  ap[X}ared  in  his  eyes 
and  as  he  wished  it  to  appear  in  those  of  others.  Jufit 
before  dusk,  sounding  the  rally  far  up  the  spur,  he 
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rode  to  the  point  where  his  two  hunters  had  met  their 
fate,  and  there  assembled  his  men,  gathering  some  fifty 
troopers,  and  thence  led  them  in  column  of  twos 
southward  close  under  the  spur  and  well  to  the  east  of 
the  ravine  which  on  the  previous  day  had  partially 
caused  his  wide  departure  from  the  line  of  direction 
indicated  to  him  by  the  major.  It  was  therefore  very 
late,  and  his  men  were  very  tired, — much  too  tired  to 
sit  up  and  talk, — when  they  got  to  camp. 

Pursuing  its  homeward  march,  the  main  column 
under  the  general  commanding  had  gone  on  through 
the  wild  hill  country,  and  not  until  nearly  a  month 
had  elapsed  was  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  revisited. 
The  officer  who  went  thither  with  an  escort,  and  Cap- 
tain Devers  and  Corporal  Finucane  and  Troopers 
Boyd  and  Howard,  had  had  pointed  out  to  him  tlie 
scene  of  the  massacre  itself,  then,  far  up  the  spur,  the 
spot  where  Mullen  and  Phillips  were  shot,  and  from 
thence  the  trail  of  Davies's  little  squad  as  it  marched 
away  on  its  fatal  errand  toward  the  Springs,  and  the 
trails  of  the  various  parties.  Off  to  the  southwest 
went  Tniman  in  chase  of  the  murderers, — off  after 
Truman  went  Calvert  and  the  invalid  corps, — off 
straight  to  the  south — to  the  river — along  the  westward 
side  of  the  ridge,  far  to  the  east  of  the  ravine  and  close 
under  the  crest,  went  another;  that,  he  was  assured, 
was  the  trail  made  by  Captain  Devers.  Many  of  these 
trails,  said  the  officer's  report,  were  now  dim  and  nearly 
effaced,  "  but  there  can  be  no  mistaking  that  of  Cap- 
tain Devers  along  the  spur, — it  is  quite  sharp  and 
clear.      It  isn't  more  than  five   hundred  yards  from 

the  point  where  Mr.  Davies  j^id  Sergeant  McGrath 
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liad  disapi>eared  over  the  ridge  to  the  nearest  point  on 
the  trail,  whore — while  Captain  Devers  couldn't  be 
sure — his  troopers  are  positive  Mr.  Davies  had  left  to 
return  to  his  men,  and  where  they  are  also  positive  the 
captain  had  again  enjoined  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
vigilance,  and  reminded  him  that  as  it  was  growing 
dark  he  could  no  longer  see,  and  must  therefore  depend 
upon  his  lieutenant  to  keep  him  informed  of  what  was 
going  on  over  on  tliat  side,  as  under  his  new  orders 
he,  Captain  Devers,  must  now  go  on  and  bury  his 
dead.  Mr.  Davies  and  his  sergeant  must  have  seen 
the  attack  just  as  soon  as  they  got  back  across  the 
ridge,  but  what  they  did  and  why  they  had  not  in- 
stantly warned  their  captain  remains  a  mystery.  At 
all  events  it  would  seem  that  Captain  Devers,"  so  con- 
cluded the  report,  "  had  conscientiously  carried  out  his 
instructions,  though  he  might  perhaps,  if  unburdened 
witli  his  dead,  have  kept  higher  up  towards  the  crest, 
and  should  perhaps  have  detached  a  couple  of  flankers 
to  keep  communication,  and  so  relied  less  on  Lieutenant 
Davies,  who  was  at  least  inexperienced  in  frontier  war- 
fare." The  officer  could  not  understand  how  it  was 
that  in  broad  daylight  Major  Warren  when  searching 
had  failed  to  see  Devers's  trail.  It  certainly  was  there. 
And  so  the  old,  old  stoiy  was  told  again.  The  absent 
it  was  who  had  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  Devers 
was  inferentially  "whitewashed"  and  Davies  held  to 
explain,  when  convalescent,  and  McGrath  to  substan- 
tiate his  statement  if  McCrath  ever  again  turned  up 
on  earth.  Otherwise  there  could  be  no  substantia- 
tion until  the  judgment  day.  Now,  McGrath,  lost  in 
the  thick  of  an  Indian  fight,  was  as  apt  to  be  found 
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alive,  or  found  at  all,  as  a  pin  in  a  mill-pond.  Da  vies, 
broken  by  the  campaign  and  sore  smitten  with  brain 
fever,  had  but  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  recovery.- 
All  things  considered,  therefore,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  Captain  Devers  was  a  very  gifted  man. 

But  Devers  wasn't  the  first  man,  or  the  last,  to  count 
on  another  fellow's  death  or  disappearance  to  cloak  his 
own  crime.  It  gave  him  a  queer  turn  to  hear  that 
Cranston  and  his  wife  and  niece  had  undertaken  the 
building  up  of  the  absent  patient.  He  hated  Cranston, 
— his  junior  as  an  officer,  but  infinitely  his  superior  as 
a  soldier.  He  feared  him  when  word  came  out  to  the 
homeward  marching  command  that  Cranston  said  Da- 
vies  was  on  the  mend  and  would  soon  be  on  the  war- 
path. But  he  drew  another  long  breath  of  relief  when 
there  reached  them  the  news  that  General  Sheridan 
himself  had  telegraphed  directing  Davies  to  hasten 
home,  that  his  mother  was  dying.  When  next  that 
young  officer  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  reported  for 
duty,  it  was  in  midwinter  at  Fort  Scott,  a  big,  bril- 
liant^ sunshiny  post,  the  head-quarters  of  an  infantry 
regiment,  the  station  of  a  cavalry  battalion,  whose 
major,  Warren,  had  gone  on  long  leave  abroad, 
whose  senior  captain,  Devers,  was  its  commander  pro 
tempore,  whose  other  captains,  Cranston,  Truman,  and 
Hay,  were  present  for  duty ;  so  were  most  of  their 
subalterns,  so  were  most  of  the  infantry  officers,  so 
were  the  wives  and  families  of  nine-tenths  of  the  array, 
for  it  was  a  much-married  garrison,  and  there  was  not 
a  little  talk  and  speculation  when  it  was  announced 
that  Lieutenant  Davies  would  come  accompanied  by 
his  bride. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

"  The  main  objection  to  Fort  Scott/'  said  Winthrop, 
when  one  of  his  battalions  was  finally  ordered  thither, 
"  is  that  it's  too  fashionable  for  my  taste.  What  this 
regiment  ne^eds  now  is  more  drill  and  less  dinners." 
He  loved  to  l)e  epigrammatic.  The  head-quarters, 
stuffy  band,  and  six  troofxs  had  taken  station  at  a  big 
frontier  i)ost,  two  other  troops  went  with  the  lieutenant* 
colonel  to  a  second  post,  so  that  that  officer  could 
have  a  (»ommand,  and  two  more  with  the  senior  major, 
but  the  Interior  Department  had  moved  some  thou- 
sands of  tlie  latelv  hostile  Indians  down  close  to  the 
line  of  the  mil  way,  where  they  could  be  more  readily 
fed  and  cari^  for.  Great  thereat  was  the  alarm  of  the 
settlei's,  and  great  the  protest  of  the  cattlemen,  whose 
stc^ere  now  roamed  all  over  the  prairies  within  tempt- 
ing distana^  of  the  restless  young  braves  across  the 
reservation  line.  Scott  was  not  a  cavalry  post  at  all. 
It  had  no  suitable  stables,  and  only  infantry  ordinarily 
had  been  stationed  there  siiux^  the  completion  of  the 
railway,  and  thither  Devers  had  l>een  sent  when  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  field  column  took  place,  and  no 
one  of  the  field  offii^rs  wanted  him  in  his  command, 
and  he  ])referred  to  Ihj  as  usual, — alone.  But  then 
came  the  move  of  the  Indians  and  the  cry  of  inade- 
quate protection.  Tintop  had  to  part  with  two  of  his 
pet  companies — Cranston's  and  Hay's — at  the  reluctant 
orders  from  de})artment  head-quarters.     Still  a  fiimdi 
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had  to  be  sent,  and  Truman  was  taken  from  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  Major  Warren  despatched  from 
head-quarters  to  Scott  as  commander  of  this  cavalry 
battalion  or  squadron  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
clinching  his  arrangements  for  long  leave  of  absence. 
He  went,  commanded  a  month,  but  persisted  in  his 
application.  Long  years  of  service  entitled  him  to  the 
indulgence  and  it  was  granted,  but  neither  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel nor  senior  major  would  consent  to  give 
up  the  command  of  a  post  to  go  to  Scott  as  a  subordi- 
nate to  old  Colonel  Peleg  Stone,  an  infantry  veteran 
of  many  a  war,  both  in  garrison  and  in  the  field.  A 
shout  of  merriment  was  heard  in  the  camp  of  the 
cavalry  when  the  original  orders  were  read  distributing 
the  troops  testations.  "Old  Pegleg's  got  his  match 
at  last,''  was  the  comment  of  the  knowing  ones.  "  He 
cran't  worry  Devers  half  as  much  as  Devers  will  worry 
him.''  Scott  was  the  innermost  and  easternmost  of  all 
the  stations  to  which  the  three  regiments  of  cavalry  were 
distributed.  The  big,  bustling,  growing  cattle  town 
of  Braska  lay  but  a  few  miles  away.  Thriving  and 
populous  ranches  surrounded  the  post  on  every  side, 
replacing  the  buffalo,  antelope,  and  deer  of  the  decade 
gone  by  with  countless  herds  of  horned  cattle.  Braska 
sported  a  theatre,  an  assembly-room,  restaurants,  con- 
cert-halls and  banks — of  all  kinds.  It  had  the  unhal- 
lowed features  of  the  average  frontier  metropolis  and 
some  of  the  more  agreeable  traits  of  an  Eastern  city. 
It  contained  a  very  large  number  of  abandoned  char- 
acters who  were  not  all  half  as  bad  as  they  were 
painted,  and  quite  an  array  of  citizens  of  high  repute 
who  were  not  all  as  good  as  they  looked.     As  between 
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bad  morals  and  bad  manners^  society  seems  to  find  it 
easier  to  forgive  the  former,  and  most  of  the  Eastern 
men  who  bad  come  West  to  embark  in  business  had 
charming  manners  and  were  welcome  visitors  at  the 
fort,  welcome  companions  at  every  party,  picnic,  and 
dance,  most  hospitable  entertainers  in  their  turn  when 
the  fort  people  went  to  to^\^l.  During  the  long  battle 
summer  Fort  Scott  was  garrisoned  by  Colonel  "  P^- 
leg,^'  the  chaplain,  the  doctors,  the  adjutant  and  quar- 
termaster, the  band,  one  company  of  his  reliable  old 
corj)s,  the  Fortieth  Foot,  and  the  wives  and  children 
of  pretty  much  all  the  rest  of  the  regiment.  Famous 
campaigners  were  they  of  the  Fortieth.  They  hadn't 
missed  a  chance,  wint(T  or  summer,  for  ten  long  years. 
They  had  tramixKl,  scouted,  picketed,  escorted,  ex- 
plored, surveyed,  fought  and  bled  all  over  the  great 
Northwest,  some  of  the  officers  being  so  incessantly 
abroad  as  to  find  themselves  quite  ill  at  ease  at  home, 
many  of  their  ladies  de(»laring  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
know  their  lonls  on  the  rare  occasions  of  their  return, 
some  few,  iiKlo<Kl,  l)eing  accused  of  having  forgotten 
them  entirely  in  their  absence.  These  were  days  the 
army  little  knew  before  and  will  never  know  again, — 
the  decade  that  followed  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
Too  old  to  take  the  field  himself,  tlie  veteran  colonel 
at  legist  c<juld  take  his  ease  at  home,  and  was  quite 
placid  and  content  when  he  had  the  band  to  play  for 
him,  one  company  to  guaixl  and  "  }X)lice''  the  post,  and 
a  host  of  women  and  children,  berefl  of  their  natural 
protectors,  fluttering  about  him.  When  all  his  com- 
panies were  home  he  had  to  spend  hours  at  bis  desk 
overhauling  ration  and  post  and  forage  returns,  and 
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he  was  essentially  a  "  red-tape"  soldier, — one  who  knew 
the  r^ulations  and  recognized  nothing  else, — he  made 
in  busier  times  his  own  life  and  those  of  his  officers 
something  of  a  burden.  The  summer  had  been  lovely 
at  Scott.  Thrice  a  week  on  sunshiny  afternoons  the 
band  played  in  its  kiosk,  and  the  gallants  from  town 
or  the  neighboring  ranches  drove  in  with  their  stylish 
*' turnouts''  and  called  on  the  ladies  at  the  fort  or  took 
them  driving  over  the  hard  prairie  roads,  or  danced 
with  them  on  the  waxed  floor  of  the  airy  assembly- 
room.  "Really,"  said  some  of  the  ladies,  "if  it 
hadn't  been  for  our  friends  from  town  and  the  ranches 
I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done."  What 
some  of  them — ay,  many  of  them — did  was  to  gather 
their  little  broods  about  them  morn  and  night  and 
pray  to  the  Father  in  heaven  for  the  life  and  safety 
of  the  father  in  the  field, — to  lead  pure  and  patient 
and  faithful  lives,  striving  to  keep  their  little  house  in 
order  against  his  coming,  to  teach  his  children  to  honor 
and  love  his  name,  to  guard  that  name  from  any  and 
every  possibility  of  reproach.  What  others  did  was 
to  accept  most  liberally  the  parting  injunction,  "  not  to 
mope,  but  try  to  have  a  good  time  and  be  brave  and 
cheerful,"  while  the  soldier  went  his  way.  From  this 
it  was  an  easy  step  to  accept  as  liberally  the  proffei'ed 
attention  of  the  gentlemen  with  the  charming  manners 
from  Braska  and  Braska  County.  It  was  a  gay  post, 
a  fashionable  post,  a  frivolous  post,  for  the  tone  of 
garrison  life  depends  immeasurably  upon  its  social 
leader,  the  wife  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  Mrs. 
Stone  was  but  little  older  than  her  husband's  daughters. 
The  latter  were  East  at  school  or  visiting  their  own 
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mothei-^s  relatives.  The  former  had  l)een  a  belle  at 
home  and  was  glad  to  continue  her  belledom  on  the 
plains.  There  were  times  when  Mrs.  Stone  and  the 
colonel  lent  the  countenance  of  their  presence  to  charm- 
ing little  dinners  and  limches,  or  after  theatre  to  8U|>- 
j)ers  at  the  leading  restaurant  in  town.  There  were 
times  when  some  of  the  ladies  accepted  refreshment 
there  without  such  official  accomj>animent  "  Really, 
one  had  to  drive  very  frequently  to  Braska  even  if 
there  was  no  actual  shopping,  for  there  was  nowhere 
else  to  go,"  was  an  oft-heard  remark  at  Scott  that 
summer.  But  breathes  there  a  woman  who  cannot  find 
excuse  for  shopping?  And  shopping  was  hungry  work 
and  the  drive  was  long,  the  air  keen,  bracing,  api)etizing. 
What  more  natural  than  that  Mr.  Courtenay  and  Mr. 
Fowler  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Willett  or  Mr.  Burtis  of 
the  Cattle  Club, — such  charming  danwrs  these, — should 
simietimes,  indeed  fixKjuently,  suggest  just  a  little  bite, 
just  a  hot  bird  and  a  cold  bottle  at  Cresswell's?  Such 
delicious  salads  as  he  could  concoift  out  of  even  canned 
shrimp  or  lobster,  such  capital  oysters  as  came  to  him, 
fresh,  three  times  a  week  from  Baltimore,  such  de- 
licious champagne,  so  caivfully  iced.  What  possible 
harm  could  there  be  in  Mi-s.  Flight  and  Mrs.  Darling 
and  Mrs.  Watson's  going  together,  mind  you,  and 
lunching  with  their  friends?  "  Why,  the  ladies  at  Fort 
Russell  all  do  the  same  thing  every  time  they  go  to 
Cheyenne !"  said  Mrs.  Flight,  when  taken  to  task 
about  it.  "  When  I  was  up  there  visiting  Fanny 
Turner  last  month  we  thought  nothhir/  of  it !"  AH 
the  same  Mrs.  Wright  and  Mrs.  rjeonawl  and  others 
of  their  standard  not  only  wouldn't  go  driving  alone 
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with  the  gentlemen  from  town,  but  declined  to  go  to 
CresswelPs  with  anybody.  And  Mrs.  Wright's  bonny 
face  flushed  and  her  eyes  flashed  when  she  said  why. 
As  to  what  the  ladies  of  the  — th  did  out  at  Russell, 
that  was  not  her  business.  "  Nevertheless,"  said  Mrs. 
Wright,  "  V\\  warrant  you  that  Mrs.  Stannard,  or 
Mre.  Freeman,  or  Mrs.  Truscott  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  I  don't  care  what  Mrs.  Flight  says  or  Mrs. 
Turner  does." 

And  then  the  whole  regiment  came  flocking  home, 
and  there  was  joy  and  gladness  unspeakable  in  many 
a  little  ai'my  household  and  some  modification  thereof 
in  others,  and  presently  Devers  and  his  troop  arrived 
after  a  long,  long  march,  and  Devers  b^an  giving 
"Pegl^"  something  more  to  think  about.  The  re- 
sources of  the  quartermaster's  department  were  insuf- 
ficient to  fill  that  ambitious  dragoon's  requisitions 
There  wasn't  anything  he  didn't  want  for  his  men,  his 
horses,  or  himself,  and  the  next  thing  P^leg  knew  he 
was  involved  just  as  he  was  told  he  would  be  in  a 
voluminous  warfare  with  the  troop  commander,  and  was 
minded  of  a  saying  attributed  to  the  wag  of  the  — th 
Cavalry,  a  certain  Lieutenant  Blake,  who  knew  Devers 
well  and  shared  the  universal  opinion  of  him.  An 
officer  had  talked  of  challenging  Devers  in  by-gone 
days  when  vestiges  of  the  code  still  lingered,  but  Blake 
scouted  the  idea.  "  The  only  pistol  he  can  fight  with 
is  the  epistle,"  said  Blake.  So  Blake  was  another 
detestation  of  Devers,  and  doubtless  for  good  reason. 
He  was  forever  getting  a  laugh  on  the  captain  when 
they  happened  to  come  together,  and,  contentious  and 

critical  as  he  was,  the  big  dragoon  couldn't  abide  being 
o       ^  18 
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laughed  at.  Somebody  once  referred  to  Devers  as 
reminding  her  of  a  Hercules  on  horseback,  which 
prompted  Blake  to  respond,  "  Hercules !  yes,  by  Jove, 
of  the  Farnese  variety,"  whereat  there  was  a  guffaw 
among  the  men  present  who  knew  anything  of  art, 
and  a  general  titter  on  every  hand,  for  no  one  was 
ignorant  of  Devers's  wide  physical  departure  from 
artistic  lines.  But  Tom  Hollis  and  others  of  his  ilk 
only  caught  the  *^  far  knees"  part  of  it,  which,  however, 
was  quite  enough.  Blake  would  have  been  a  comfort 
to  old  Stone  this  breezy,  wintry  December,  but  in  de- 
fault of  native  wit  to  aid  him  wrestle  with  his  acute 
antagonist,  the  colonel  begged  that  if  only  one  more 
cavalryman  should  be  sent  to  the  post  in  res}K)nse  to 
the  new  outcry  for  protection,  he  should  come  in  the 
shaj)e  of  a  field  officer  to  straighten  out  Devera.  "  He's 
got,"  said  he,  "too  damn  much  individuality  for  me." 

And  not  only  had  more  cavalry  come,  but  the  major 
had  come  and  gone.  If  anything,  said  Stone,  Devers 
was  more  unbearable  than  before,  as  he  now  had  over 
two  hundred  men  to  represent  instead  of  a  little  more 
than  fifty.  Fort  Scott  was  in  the  height  of  the  holi- 
day festiviticvS,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Cranston  with  Miss 
Tjoomis  and  the  boys  werie  just  settling  into  the  new 
quarters  when  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Davies  were  an- 
nounced as  en  route  to  join. 

And  now  arose  a  serious  question.  Who  was  to  re- 
ceive and  entertain  the  new-comers  until  they  were  able 
to  furnish  and  move  into  their  owm  quarters?  If  any 
one,  his  own  captain  should  Iyq  the  first  to  tender  hos- 
pitality, but  Captain  Devera  made  no  move  whatsoever. 
He  had  a  large  and  interesting  family  of  bis  own. 
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which  was  sufficient  excuse.  There  were  now  two 
classmates  of  Davies  at  the  post,  both  in  the  Fortieth, 
but  they  were  youngsters,  only  a  few  months  in  service, 
who  roomed  togetlier  in  the  upper  story  of  old  Number 
Three,  and  lived  at  the  bachelor  mess,  which  comprised 
the  contract  doctor,  the  sutler's  clerk,  and  certain  of 
the  quartermaster's  employes.  The  boys  would  give 
*^  Dad"  the  best  they  had  and  gladly,  but  they  hadn't 
anything.  Even  the  iron  bunks  on  which  they  slept 
were  borrowed  from  the  hospital.  "  How  can  a  fellow 
invite  a  bride  to  occupy  his  one  room  when  he  don't 
own  C.  and  G.  E.  enough  to  furnish  a  hen-coop?" 
And  by  C.  and  G.  E.,  the  army  abbreviation  for  camp 
and  garrison  equipage,  the  youngster  meant  to  imply 
that  he  had  no  furniture  beyond  a  camp-chair  and  a 
trunk.  Cranston  himself  would  gladly  have  taken 
them  in  but  for  two  reasons, — he  had  not  a  vacant 
room  under  his  roof,  and  Margaret  did  not  seem  to 
wish  it.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  had  been  an 
outburst  heard  only  by  him — confided  only  to  him — 
when  Mrs.  Cranston  received,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
letter  which  sadly  told  of  Davies's  mother's  death,  the 
brief  and  possibly  constrained  note  from  her  late  pa- 
tient announcing  his  approaching  marriage  to  Miss 
Quimby,  who  he  said  had  been  utterly  devoted  to  poor 
mother  during  her  declining  days  and  those  of  her 
brief  but  painful  illness.  Margaret  could  not  bear 
to  speak  of  it  to  Miss  Loomis.  It  was  Agatha  herself 
who  calmly  asked,  "  And  when  is  he  to  be  married  ?" 
In  answering  Mrs.  Cranston  found  it  impossible  to 
conceal  that  she  thought  it  both  quixotic  and  unneces- 
sary.    Miss  Ijoomis  quietly  but  decidedly  took   the 
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opposite  view.  No  honorable  man  could  have  done 
otherwise.  They  had  long  been  engaged.  It  was  not 
only  their  own  but  his  mother's  choice.  She  was 
young,  l)eautiful,  deeply  in  love  with  him.  He  had 
long  been  in  love  with  her.  Doubtless  they  would  be 
very  happy,  as  they  deserved  to  be.  Margaret  flared 
up  again  :  "  I  believe  he's  doing  it  as  he  does  every- 
thing else, — from  sheer  sense  of  duty,  and  that  you 
advised  him  to."  A  random  shot  which  went  nearer 
the  mark  than  the  archer  supposed,  for  Miss  Loomis 
flushed  in  an  instant,  and  made  no  reply.  "  Well !" 
said  Mrs.  Cranston,  "she  longs  only  to  share  the 
humblest  cot,  the  rudest  habitation  with  her  beloved. 
We'll  see  how  she'll  take  to  frontier  life." 

A  detachment  of  thirty  troopers  had  been  ordered 
kept  at  the  new  agency  eighty  miles  to  the  north,  and 
thither  to  his  supreme  disgust  had  Lieutenant  Boynton 
of  the  Eleventh  been  banished  in  command,  with  the 
promise  of  relief  soon  after  Christmas.  Cranston 
wrote  asking  permission  to  use  the  lieutenant's  vacated 
rooms  for  the  new-comers,  saying  he  would  provide 
servants  and  such  fittings  as  would  be  needed.  Boyn- 
ton wired  back  yes,  of  course,  and  the  dreary  bachelor 
den  was  made  as  habitable  as  Mrs.  Cranston's  busy 
hands  and  brain  could  make  it.  Other  kindly  women 
lent  their  aid,  as  well  as  pillow  shams,  towels,  oom- 
forters,  bed  linen,  lamps,  wardrobe,  bureau,  rocking- 
chairs,  lounge,  etc.  The  Davieses  were  to  breakfast 
and  lunch  with  the  Cranstons  each  day,  and  to  be  in- 
vited round  to  diimer  until  their  own  cot  was  ready. 
And  in  thus  wise  did  traditional  army  hospitality 
vindicate  itself.     There  was  that  still   unexplained 
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something  hanging  over  Davies's  head,  but  as  yet  he 
knew  nothing  of  it, — had  never  heard  of  the  allega- 
tions so  vehemently,  volubly  laid  at  his  door  when 
Captain  Devers  had  his  own  portals  to  dear.  Nor 
was  the  latter  now  given  to  faintest  reference  to  the 
matter.  This  at  first  glance  may  seem  inconsistent, 
yet  has  its  explanation.  As  matters  now  stood  there 
would  be  no  further  inquiry  into  that  wretched  busi- 
ness. If  Davies  were  once  to  know  his  good  name 
had  been  attacked,  and  that  his  explanation  of  his 
failure  to  reach  his  men  or  give  notice  of  their  plight 
had  been  aspei^sed,  somebody  might  put  him  up  to 
demanding  a  court  of  inquiry,  Devers  had  even  con- 
cluded it  a  diplomatic  move  to  treat  the  lieutenant  with 
a  courtesy  hitherto  withheld.  Mrs.  Devers  was  already 
instructed  to  be  particularly  civil  to  the  bride. 

Anotlier  thing  had  Devers  done,  and  done  most 
diplomatically.  Realizing  his  own  narrow  escape  and 
suspecting  his  unpopularity  in  the  raiment,  though 
little  dreaming  (which  of  us  does?)  how  ill  he  was 
really  regarded,  the  temporary  battalion  commander 
b^an  making  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness, so  to  speak,  and  exerting  himself  to  show  his 
juniors  how  courteous  and  considerate  he  could  be  in 
that  capacity.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  the  subaltern 
who  makes  the  greatest  outcry  against  the  disciplinary 
measures  of  his  captain,  or  the  captain  who  most 
vehemently  condemns  the  policy  of  his  colonel,  who 
proves  in  turn  the  most  inconsiderate  and  annoying  of 
superiors.  But  Devers  was  shrewd, — "wise  in  his 
generation.'^  He  knew  his  reign  must  be  short  at  best. 
He  felt  that  he  had  a  difficult  r6le  to  play.     He  had 
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always  been  an  outspoken  '^company  rights"  man  as 
opposed  to  the  federalizing  policy  of  the  battalion  or 
regimental  commander.  He  had  bitterly  resented  in 
the  past  any  or  all  interference  with  his  management 
of  his  troop,  yet  had  been  an  unsparing  critic  of  every- 
Ixxly  else's  system,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  nimble  and 
active  opponent  of  anything  like  control  on  the  part 
of  his  commander.  Of  him  it  had  been  predicted  that 
he  would  immediately  begin  to  "  l)oss"  the  entire  bat- 
talion and  require  his  brother  captains  to  conform  to 
his  own  ways  of  conducting  troop  affairs.  He  had 
always  made  it  a  point  to  try  to  be  cordial  to  other 
fellows'  lieutenants,  but  was  never  liked  by  his  own. 
Mr.  Hastings  cordially  hated  him,  but  Hastings  had 
his  jwculiarities,  too.  As  for  the  captains,  Hay  and 
Devers  hadn't  been  on  speaking  terms  for  two  years. 
Truman  could  not  like  him,  yet  had  had  no  open  rup- 
ture. Cranston  and  he  were  personally  and  officially 
antagonistic.  One  and  all,  the  officers  regarded  this 
detail  under  his  command  as  one  of  the  most  un- 
promising of  their  exi)erience,  and  could  hardly  contain 
themselves  when  Warren  left.  As  for  Warren,  his 
relations  with  the  senior  troop  commander  had  been  of 
the  stiffest  and  most  formal  character  ever  since  he 
close  of  the  campaign. 

But  just  as  he  had  baffled  his  own  commandera  in 
the  past,  so  now  did  Devers  baffle  all.  Far  from  in- 
terfering or  assuming  control,  he  did  so  only  when  in 
actual  command  at  mounted  ius{)ection  or  drill,  and 
then  in  the  most  courteous  way  of  which  he  was 
capable.  He  declined  to  overhaul  or  inspect  the  quar- 
ters or  stables  of  the  other  trooi>s,  which,  as  battalion 
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oomiuander^  it  was  really  bis  duty  to  do  at  least  onoe  a 
month.  '^  I  have  always  held  that  the  captain  should 
not  be  spied  upon,"  he  said,  "  and  I  have  too  much 
confidence  in  the  ability  and  sense  of  duty  of  you 
gentlemen  to  differ  now." 

Hay  was  amazed,  so  was  everybody  up  at  head- 
quarters. Colonel  Tintop  didn't  know  what  to  make 
of  it.  Cranston  presently  decided  he  had  solved  the 
mystery,  but  kept  his  theory  to  himself.  Truman,  a 
little  later,  arrived  at  a  like  conclusion,  and  was  for 
giving  it  abroad,  but  Cranston  counselled  reticence. 
An  appeal  to  Truman's  regimental  pride  was  always 
effective. 

"Never  mind  what's  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  old 
man.  We're  getting  along  smoothly  and  swimmingly, 
just  like  a  happy  family.  Let's  keep  up  the  illusion 
and  fool  these  fellows  of  the  Fortieth  awhile  longer." 
said  he,  and  Truman  promised.  But  these  fellows  of 
the  Fortieth  were  not  so  easily  fooled.  They  had  been 
on  the  campaign  and  knew  a  thing  or  two  themselves, 
and  as  Devers  and  the  adjutant  speedily  locked  horns 
again  and  Devers  said  some  unjustifiable  things,  the 
infantry  retorted,  and  the  infantry  weapon  had  a  longer 
range.  It  was  the  very  day  of  Davies's  arrival  with  his 
bride  that  this  smouldering  fire  burst  forth.  Devers 
was  in  the  adjutant's  office  snarling  about  the  neglect 
of  the  post  quartermaster  to  pay  any  attention  to  his 
requisitions.  Now,  it  was  an  aide-de-camp  and  a 
cavalry  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  the  scene  of  the 
affair  at  Antelope  Springs  to  compare  the  situation 
there  with  Devers's  description  and  rough  sketch,  and 
a  cavalry  officer  who  had  written  what  was  practically 
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a  vindication  of  Devors's  course.  Stung  by  the  lan- 
gua<^e  of  tlie  caj)tain,  the  adjutant,  himself  a  veteran 
soldier  of  years  of  war  service  such  as  Devers  had 
never  rendered,  looked  up  from  his  desk  and  sharply 
asked  what  was  Devers's  complaint  at  the  expense  of 
his  regimental  (»mrade, — the  quartermaster." 

'*  What  I  mean,"  said  Devers,  "  is  simply  this :  that 
just  so  long  as  we  have  to  api>eal  to  an  infantry  staff 
offiwr  I  can  never  get  my  stables  whitewashed." 

**  We-1-1,"  said  Mr.  Leonard,  looking  his  man 
squarely  in  the  eye,  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
cavalry  staff'  officer  is  sometimes  given  to  too  much 
^  whitewashing,'  and  if  an  infantryman  had  been  sent 
instead  of  a  cavalryman  the  most  discreditable  affair 
of  the  late  campaign  would  not  have  been,  as  it  was, 
whitewashed  entirely." 

"If  somebody  had  whitewashed  old  Differs's  fiwe  he 
couldn't  have  turned  a  sicker  shade,"  said  Tommy  Dott, 
the  only  other  infantryman  present  at  the  moment. 
Cranston  was  there,  so  was  Devers's  own  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  thing  coukln't  be  overlooked. 
The  adjutant  was  as  big  and  powerful  a  man  as  Devera, 
more  so  if  anything,  and  his  black  eyes  were  snap- 
ping like  coals,  and  his  mouth  was  rigid  as  the  jaws 
of  a  steel-trap  as  he  rose  and  squarely  confronted  the 
irate  captain,  and  Devers  knew  and  knew  well  that 
more  than  his  match  was  there  before  him. 

"  This  is  something  you'll  have  to  answer  for,  Mr. 
Leonard,"  said  he,  in  tones  that  trembled,  despite 
every  effort  at  self-control.  "  You  are  witness  to  the 
language.  Captain  Cranston,  Mr.  Hastings." 

"  The  language  will  be  publicly  re^xnted,  sir/*  said 
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Leonard,  "  if  you  desire  more  witnesses."  But  by  this 
time  the  colonel  at  his  desk  in  the  adjoining  room 
seemed  to  catch  a  whiff  of  the  impending  crisis,  and 
could  be  heard  calling  his  adjutant.  "  I'll  return  in  a 
moment,  sir,"  said  Leonard,  and  he  did,  but  when  he 
returned  Devers  was  gone. 

And  now  the  questions  were,  what  will  Devers  do 
about  it?  and  what  will  Davies  say  when  he  hears  what 
Devers  has  done?  There  could  be  no  fight,  except  on 
paper,  for  that  was  Devers's  only  field.  He  had  gone 
forth  in  evident  wrath  and  excitement,  bidding  Crans- 
ton and  Hastings  to  follow.  Hastings  as  his  subaltern 
went  without  a  word.  Cranston  said  he  had  come  to 
transact  certain  business  and  would  follow  when  that 
was  done.  Devers  was  tramping  up  and  down  in  front 
of  his  quarters ;  Hastings,  with  embarrassed  mien  and 
moody  face,  leaning,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  against 
the  fence. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  as  an  insult  to  the 
cavalry?"  asked  Devers  of  his  junior,  as  Cranston 
with  his  usual  deliberation  came  finally  to  the  spot. 

"I  think  it  provoked,  sir,  by  your  slur  on  the 
infantry." 

"I  merely  generalized,"  answered  Devers.  "He 
insulted  both  Archer  and  me."  Archer,  by  the  way, 
was  the  aide-de-camp  in  question. 

"  Well,  then  I  presume  Archer  and  you  can  settle 
it,"  said  Cranston,  coolly. 

"  It's  evident  your  sympathy  for  your  patient  has 
blinded  your  sense  of  justice  to — to  the  rest  of  the 
regiment.  I  looked  for  more  loyalty  from  you,  Crans- 
ton." 
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"  It  is  my  loyalty  to  the  regimeut  and  my  sense  of 
justice  that  refuse  to  be  blinded  by  you,  Devers.  I 
cannot  reconcile  Mr.  Davies's  story  with  your  report, 
and  I  do  not  schj  how  Archer  could,  if  indeed  he  ever 
saw  Davies's  story  or  heard  of  it." 

*^  Captain  Cmnston,  your  protig6  may  thank  heaven 
tliat  I  haven't  yet  preferred  cliarges  against  him  for 
that  affair,"  said  Devei^s,  white  with  passion. 

"  It  has  always  been  my  belief,  Captain  Devers,  that 
charges  should  have  been  preferred,  and  the  sooner 
that  it  is  done  the  sooner  will  Davies  be  cleared.  I 
presume  that  you  can  want  nothing  further  of  me." 
And  Cranston  walked  calmly  on. 

And  that  evening  the  bride  arrived.  "The  Par- 
son's" classmates  drove  over  to  the  railway  to  meet  the 
happy  j)air  and  escort  them  to  the  post.  The  ladies, 
one  and  all,  had  done  their  best  to  brighten  up  the 
absent  Boyntou's  quarters  so  as  to  make  a  fitting  habi- 
tation for  the  new-comers  to  their  ranks.  The  officers 
had  passed  the  word,  as  was  the  expression,  to  keep 
from  Davies,  for  the  present  at  least,  all  mention  of 
these  affaii's  in  which  his  name  was  involved.  Some- 
body at  division  head-quarters  must  have  had  an  eye 
on  the  situation,  for  there  came  a  letter  from  a  tmsted 
aide  of  the  lieutenant-general  to  old  "Pegleg'*  re- 
minding him  of  the  gratitude  we  all  owed  the  young 
man's  noble  father,  and  bidding  him  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  Davies,  and  see  that  his  life  wasn't  made  a 
buixlen  to  him  by  his  troop  commander.  The  general 
evidently  knew  of  Devcrs's  idiosyncrasies,  but  Mrs. 
Devers  hei'self  came  early  to  join  the  circle  of  heljHDg 
hands,  and  announced  that  she  would  be  there  to  wel- 
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come  the  bride  to  her  temporary  nest ;  and  she  was 
there  in  the  crisp,  cold  starlight  when  the  ambulance 
with  its  spanking  team  drove  briskly  into  the  big 
quadrangle,  and  in  warm  furs  and  happy  blushes  and 
half-shy  delight,  a  very  pretty  girl  was  lifted  from 
the  dark  interior  and  presented  to  the  little  knot  of 
hospitable  friends  awaiting  her  coming. 


CHAPTER   XIL 

Within  the  week  of  their  arrival,  thanks  to  the 
energetic  movements  of  Mr.  Davies,  the  new  couple 
were  established  in  Number  12,  the  outermost  of  the 
long  row  of  officers'  quarters,  the  one  nearest  the  open 
prairie  and  farthest  from  the  official  and  social  centre 
of  the  post,  but  the  best  they  could  hope  for  on  the 
rank  of  a  junior  lieutenant  in  a  crowded  garrison. 
Even  this  roost  was  nsji  to  be  entirely  their  own,  for 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Burroughs  occupied  the  rear 
room  aloft,  and  had  he  chosen  to  fight  for  his  rights, 
would  probably  have  been  accorded  the  entire  floor, 
but  like  everybody  else  he  was  eager  to  make  every- 
thing pleasant  for  the  bride.  Davies  had  expected  no 
such  luck,  and  had  duly  explained  to  her  that  a  com- 
bined dining-,  sitting-,  and  bedroom,  and  an  out-door 
kitchen  was  absolutely  all  that  they  could  exj)ect,  and 
more  than  they  were  really  entitled  to.  But  Almira 
had  enthusiastically  declared,  as  she  had  written,  that 
even  an  Indian  lodge   in   some  vast  wilderness  she 
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would  rather  share  widi  her  Percy  than  a  palace  with 
a  prince  royal.  That  there  was  a  halo  of  romanoe 
about  this  marriage  was  something  everybody  ia  the 
Fortieth  had  heanl  and  many  in  the  Eleventh  believed* 
All  manner  of  tlieories  and  not  a  few  stories  had  been 
put  in  cir(;ulation^  and  no  end  of  questions  propounded 
of  Captain  Cranston's  household — who  were  believed 
to  know  all  the  facts — and  not  a  few  of  the  fair  bride 
herself,  who  showed  no  unreadiness  to  enter  into  par- 
ticulai's,  but  had  evidently  been  cautioned  to  curb  her 
contideuces.  Taking  a  leaf  from  the  journalism  of  the 
day,  lot  us  congmtulate  tlie  reader  on  having  now  laid 
before  him  or  her  the  iii'st  and  only  authentic  record 
of  tlie  facts  in  the  case, — let  us  proudly  await  the 
commendation  due  their  hemld. 

It  was  no  part  of  Percy  Davies's  plan  when  he  left 
the  roof  of  his  devoted  nurses  at  Cameron  to  return  to 
the  regiment  within  two  months  a  married  man^  but 
other  forces  had  been  at  work.  A  halo  of  heroism 
had  been  thrown  about  his  head  by  the  events  of  the 
summer.  The  papers  of  his  State  had  made  much  of 
his  prompt  and  soldierly  tender  of  service.  It  was 
before  the  day  of  illustrated  daily  journalism^  or  his 
picture  might  have  appeared  in  several  papers^  all, 
presumably,  copies  from  the  same  photograph,  and  no 
two  oi'  them  recognizably  alike.  According  to  local 
priKlictions  he  was  on  the  high-road  to  fame,  rank, 
and  promotion,  and  Almira's  romance  was  redoubled, 
and  her  importance  in  the  community,  in  her  own 
eyes  at  least,  inmieasurably  enhanced.  One  paper  in- 
deed had  referred  poetically  to  the  lovely  bride  from 
whose  entwining  arms  at  the  call  of  duty  the  hennc 
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youth  had  torn  himself,  and  the  pen-picture  drawn  of 
Almira  was  as  flattering  as  the  wood-cut  might  have 
been  frightful.  Then  something  occurred  that  turned 
her  head  as  nothing  had  before.  Who  should  write  to 
her  but  rich  Aunt  Almira,  her  own  dear  dead  mother's 
long-talkednof  sister,  now  the  wife  of  the  great  rail- 
way magnate,  and  Aunt  Almira  urged  her  niece  to  come 
and  visit  her,  and  Almira  went,  as  pretty  a  village  maid 
as  ever  set  foot  in  a  Pullman  car ;  but  Aunt  Almira 
looked  aghast  at  the  rural  cut  of  her  garments,  even 
though  she  gasped  with  envy  over  her  complexion. 
She  drove  her  lovely  niece  forthwith  to  a  great  mart 
where  all  manner  of  feminine  wear  was  in  readiness 
for  immediate  donning,  and  Almira  was  in  a  heaven 
of  bliss  and  her  aunt  in  corresponding  spell  of  com- 
placency over  the  improvement  instantly  effected. 
This,  however,  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement. 
To  her  own  milliner,  mantua-makers  and  modistes,  and 
what  not,  the  happy,  blushing  girl  was  next  transported, 
and  Urbana  looked  upon  her  with  envy  and  delight 
when  at  the  close  of  that  changeful  moon  she  was  re- 
stored to  friends  and  fireside.  Aunt  Almira  had  given 
her  niece  a  party,  to  which  came  famous  officers  of  the 
army,  stationed  in  the  city,  to  say  nice  things  to  her 
about  her  hero  lieutenant  and  honeyed  words  about 
herself.  There  was  a  reception  at  which  three  cavaliers 
appeared  in  blue  and  gold,  with  medals  on  their  broad 
chests,  great  braids  and  loops  of  glittering  cord  pen- 
dent from  their  armored  shoulder's.  (Percy  at  that 
time,  in  the  rags  of  his  first  uniform  and  a  shocking 
bad  hat  and  the  wreck  of  a  pair  of  soldier  boots,  cold 

and  wet,  faint  and  starving,  was  staggering  through 
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the  Bad  LaudS;  dragging  his  skeleton  hoi'se  behind 
him.)  A  great  military  band  was  playing  thrilling 
waltz  music,  and  a  young  lieutenant-colonel  swung  her 
twice  around  the  whirling  parlor  and  helped  her  to 
champagne  and  praised  her  waltzing,  which  he  declared 
perfect, — and  indeed  she  had  enjoyed  excellent  teaehiug, 
but,  alas !  at  the  hands  of  Powlett,  not  Percy,  who 
would  not  dance  at  all.  Yes,  the  aide-de-camp  helped 
her  to  champagne  and  more  flattery.  There  was  a 
military  wedding  in  a  great  cathedral  church  one  even- 
ing where  some  of  Percy's  classmates  in  glittering 
uniforms  served  as  ushers  and  crowded  alx)ut  her  to 
talk  of  "  Dad,''  as  they  called  him,  and  to  dance  with 
her  and  marvel  among  themselves  later  at  her  beauty, 
her  unsophisti(xition,  and  at  her  being  his  choice.  She 
went  back  to  Urbana  at  the  end  of  the  month,  be- 
lieving army  life  to  be  one  long  round  of  balls,  j>ar- 
tics,  music,  dancing,  champagne, — army  men  heroic 
gallants  in  gorgeous  attire  who  danced  divinely  and 
said  the  sweetest  things  ever  whisiKired  into  dainty 
ears.  She  went  back  with  Aunt  Almira's  promise  to 
provide  still  more  raiment  for  her  troufoseaUy  and  finally 
with  Aunt  Almira's  tearful  tale  that  her  heart,  too, 
was  with  the  Eleventh,  wherein  her  own  beloved  bov, 
her  idolized  black  sheep,  was  a  trooper  serving  his 
country  on  a  private's  pay  and  under  the  name  of  Bran- 
nan;  and  then,  with  a  start,  Almira  bethought  her  of 
certain  wild,  raving  letters  that  slie  had  left  hidden  at 
home, — lettere  she  had  never  spoken  of  to  auyl)ody, — 
letters  tliat  had  come  to  her  from  time  to  time  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  and  then  suddenly  ceased,  as 
Percy's  had,  entirely,  for  there  were  long  weeks  that 
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battle  year  when  the  field  column  was  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  friends  and  home,  and  these  let- 
ters, too,  had  told  of  Brannan, — told  things  she  would 
not,  could  not  tell  Aunt  Almira, — could  not  indeed  tell 
anybody,  for  her  letters,  though  signed  Bertie,  were 
written  by  another  trooper,  whose  address  was  Howard. 
After  such  joys  under  Aunt  Almira's  roof,  life  at 
home  became  insupportable.  Mrs.  Quimby  said  it  was 
Almira  herself,  not  the  life.  Clash  followed  clash ;  there 
came  sneers,  tears,  squabbles,  rows,  and  at  last  practical 
banishment.  Old  Quimby  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
Almira  went  to  live  with  her  prospective  mother-in- 
law,  who  was  not  sorry,  and  who,  hearing  for  weeks 
only  her  side  of  the  story,  believed  all  she  said  about 
home  troubles  and  their  inciting  cause.  She  could  not 
hear  enough  about  Percy,  and  so  who  so  welcome  as 
Almira,  who  never  tired  of  the  topic,  or  of  the  telling 
of  the  officers  she  had  met  and  all  they  had  said  of 
him  and  of  his  spirited  conduct.  Even  a  great  gen- 
eral, she  said,  had  been  presented,  and  before  all  the 
company  had  drawn  her  to  his  broad-sashed,  button- 
studded  bosom  and  kissed  her  mantling  cheek,  as  was 
his  way  with  every  pretty  girl  he  met, — Almira  did  not 
mention  that.  And  then  these  two  women,  invalid 
mother  and  impatient  daughter-in-law  elect,  were  drawn 
closely  together  by  tidings  of  Percy's  illness,  Percy's 
careful  nursing,  etc.,  then  of  Percy's  slow  convales- 
cence. They  could  not  go  to  him,  because  Mrs.  Davies 
was  far  too  feeble.  Almira  raved  about  going, — 
wanted  to  go, — wept,  implored,  and  ranted,  but  her 
father  was  implacable  and  Mrs.  Davies  opposal.  The 
latter  was  sure  everything  was  l)eing  done  that  could 
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bo  done  and  she  needed  Alniira.  But  from  the  very 
first  Almira  was  suspicious  of  Mrs.  Cmnston  and  Miss 
Ix)oniis,  jealous  of  their  attention,  fearful  of  their  in- 
fluenee.  Percy,  she  cried,  not  she,  would  prove  faith- 
less. She  would  gladly,  willingly,  eagerly  fly  to  his 
side,  nurse  him  night  and  day,  dwell  with  him  in  bliss 
and  a  wigwam  if  need  be ;  but  he — he  was  cold — ^he 
was  changing — he  would  prove  faithless  to  his  humble, 
adoring  village  maid,  and  then  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  her  but  despair.  Then  as  his  ponvalesoenoe 
progressed  she  became  insistent  and  Mrs.  Davies 
weaker.  Almira  poured  forth  her  plaint  to  her  aunt 
by  letter.  Aunt  Almira  gave  another  dinner,  to  which 
some  of  the  staff  were  bidden,  and  a  mellow  symposium 
it  was,  and  over  the  oft-replenished  champagne  glasses 
did  the  kindly  woman  tell  of  Mrs.  Davies's  craving  to 
s(«  her  boy  once  more,  and  how  the  boy  would  ask 
no  favors,  though  her  husband,  the  magnate,  offered  to 
send  to  the  lieutenant  passes  all  the  way  from  Cheyenne. 
Two  Almiras  prevailed,  and  the  last  month  of  the 
mother's  life  was  blessed  and  gladdened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  her  devoted  son.  Almost  the  last  promise 
asked  of  him  was  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the 
marriage  of  her  dear  children,  as  she  called  them, 
though  the  poor  soul  had  many  a  misgiving  now  as  to 
whether  Almira,  after  all,  would  prove  a  worthy  help- 
mate for  her  earnest,  duteous  son.  Indeed,  she  at  one 
time  had  thought  to  ask  that  they  might  be  united 
before  her  eyes,  but  Almira's  wedding  garment  wasn't 
remly,  and  Almira,  who  had  urged  all  sixhmI,  was  not 
prepartxl  for  s|>eed  so  great  as  that.  She,  too,  secretly 
nourished  the  idea  of  a  military  wedding  and  a  big 
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church.  Davies  never  meant  to  retreat  from  his  obli- 
gation, but  he  had  hoped  to  make  the  girl  fully  under- 
stand what  was  before  her, — what  army  life  and  its 
duties  were  really  like, — but  his  every  effort  to  talk  with 
her  gravely  and  earnestly  met  with  reproach  and  tears. 
She  didn't  care  what  it  was,  all  she  asked  was  to  share 
his  lot,  no  matter  how  poor,  how  humble.  It  was  he 
who,  after  for  years  making  her  love  him  so,  was  now 
doubting  and  distrusting  her.  She  knew  how  it  would 
be  when  those  other  women,  instead  of  her,  had  been 
chosen  to  nurse  and  care  for  him.  They  had  usurped 
her  place.  They  had  undermined  her.  That— that 
Miss  Loomis  whom  he  was  holding  up  as  a  model  to 
her — all  this  time !  He'd  break  her  heart,  and  she'd 
just  go — anywhere  except  home — and  die.  She  had  no 
home.  She  had  given  up  everybody — everything  for 
him,  and  now  he  was  tiring  of  her.  Well,  it  was 
pretty  trying,  but  Davies  strove  to  explain  and  to  un- 
deceive. He  didn't  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss 
away  her  tears  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  plead 
and  pet  and  soothe  as  she  planned  he  should  do,  poor 
child.  It  wasn't  his  way.  He  strove  to  appeal  to  her 
judgment  and  to  her  common  sense,  but  could  not 
reach  them.  And  then  came  to  him  the  great  sorrow 
of  his  mother's  death,  peaceful,  placid,  hopeful  though 
it  was, — and  then  when  she  was  laid  away  and  he 
faced  the  world  again,  he  found  that  there  were  but- 
standing  claims  against  the  homestead  of  which, 
through  motives  of  kindness,  both  his  mother  and 
himself  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  during  her  life. 
Unless  he  could  pay  regularly  the  intei'est  on  a  large 

sum  the  old  place  his  father  loved  must  go.     It  had 
I  14* 
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ever  been  Percy's  plan  to  hold  it,  and  in  the  fulness 
of  time  to  return  perhaps  to  take  his  father's  place  in 
the  church,  at  any  rate  to  strive  to  do  so  in  the  com- 
munity. He  had  planned  to  lease  it  until  he  and 
Almii-a  should  be  ready  to  go  to  housekeeping  there  if 
slie  remained  faithful  all  these  years,  but  now  only  by 
pinching  could  he  hope  to  save  it  at  all. 

And  this  he  explained,  but  it  made  no  difference.  She 
would  help  him  pinch  and  save  and  starve  if  need  be. 
They  could  live  on  a  crust,  and  she  could  cook  and 
bake  and  darn  and  sew  and  sweep  for  him.  The  one 
thing  she  could  no  longer  do  was  wait,  for  people 
were  p<»stering  to  know  when  she  was  to  be  married^ 
and  some  girls  had  oi^nly  hinted  that  Percy  Davies 
had  changed  his  mind.  Then  came  the  naming  of  the 
day,  and,  as  h(»  was  in  deep  mourning,  to  her  bitter 
disappointment  lie  said  their  wedding  must  be  very 
simple  and  <puet, — just  a  few  friends  present  as  wit- 
ne>^scs.  She  had  projected  on  a  smaller  scale  an  imi- 
tation of  the  swell  affair  she  had  sec^^n  in  the  fall,  but 
Percy  wouldn't  (iven  have  a  best  man.  Then  he  told  her 
gravely  that  as  thty  must  live  so  (piietly  he  thought 
her  aunt  should  not  lay  out  money  on  party  and  dinner 
dresses  and  expensive  trifles.  Almira  should  dress 
very  simply  as  became  a  poor  soldier's  wife,  and  as  he 
was  in  deep  mourning,  and  they  (X3uld  not  goto  dances 
or  dinners  or  anything  of  the  kind,  that  she  should  so 
notify  her,  but  Almira  could  not  thwart  her  aunt,  and 
Percy's  brow  darkened  when  the  tninks  arrived.  "  I 
fear  she  looks  in  return  for  all  this  for  various  things 
which  I  ciumot  possibly  do  for  her  son,"  said  he.  He 
bad  not  seen  the  boy  for  months,  and  did  not  know  how 
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he  might  be  withstanding  the  temptations  surrounding 
garrison  life  after  long  months  of  enforced  abstinence 
in  the  field. 

In  the  days  of  Davies's  convalescence  Cranston  had 
told  him  of  Mrs.  Barnard's  call  and  of  Brannan's 
story,  and  rejoiced  that  Brannan  was  Miss  Loomis's 
patient  on  the  train,  and  that  all  through  the  campaign 
the  boy  had  borne  himself  well,  and  all  this  you  may 
be  sure  did  Cranston  write  to  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  most 
gratefully  was  it  all  acknowledged.  She  urged  that 
as  soon  as  possible  now  her  son  should  be  transferred 
to  Cranston's  troop  as  a  surer  and  simpler  path  to  his 
commission.  After  meeting  and  knowing  the  military 
gentlemen  at  home, — people  in  whom  she  had  taken  no 
interest  whatevei  until  her  wayward  son  had  taken  to 
the  army, — slie  had  begun  to  picture  him  in  a  stafiF 
uniform  and  on  duty  with  the  general  at  home,  and, 
motherlike,  was  eager  to  speed  the  consummation. 
And  then  Cranston's  next  letter  told  her  that  her  boy's 
best  friend  aud  adviser,  Lieutenant  Davies,  was  from 
Urbana,  and  then  very  soon  came  the  story  of  his 
engagement  to  Almira  Quimby,  her  own  niece.  It 
was  then  that  Almira  was  sent  for  and  became  Queen 
Paramount,  for  when  do  mothers  cease  to  plan  for 
wayward  sons? 

And  now  the  bride  was  actually  there  in  the  army. 
The  ladies  had  gathered  to  welcome  her.  The  band 
had  seranaded  her  the  night  of  her  arrival.  The 
colonel  and  his  wife,  captains  and  lieutenants  by  the 
dozen,  came  to  call,  most  of  them  with  their  better 
halves,  some  of  the  latter  refined,  high-bred,  cultured 
women,  some  simple-mannered,  warm-hearted  army 
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girls  who  knew  no  home  but  the  raiment,  no  life  but 
that  on  the  plains.  Some  vapid,  frivolous,  and  would- 
b?  fashionable,  but  all  full  of  kindly  motive.  She 
could  have  had  luncheons,  dinners,  and  parties  in  her 
honor,  and  secretly  moaned  that  it  could  not  be,  but 
Mr.  Davies's  deep  mourning  prohibited.  She  had  dined 
en  famille  and  in  deep  constraint  at  the  Cranstons  the 
evening  after  her  coming,  and  not  all  Mrs.  Cranston's 
cheery,  chatty,  cordial  way,  or  Miss  Loomis's  courtesy 
and  tact,  could  put  poor  Almira  at  her  ease.  She  was 
set  against  them  from  the  start,  and  it  made  the  feast  an 
ordeal  which  both  Cranston  and  Davies  would  gladly 
have  eliminated  from  memory  could  they  do  so.  The 
latter  had  never  yet  spoken  reprovingly  to  his  wife,  b'lt 
this  night  he  felt  that  something  must  be  said.  Just 
in  proportion  as  her  manner  to  her  hostess  had  been 
unresponsive  and  cold  so  had  her  assumption  of  little 
wifely  airs  and  proprietorship  been  comical.  She 
seemed  bent  on  extracting  from  Percy  public  and  fre- 
quent demonstration  of  his  lover-like  side,  and  her 
appeals  and  endearments  liad  furiously  eml)arrassed 
him.  They  wont  home  early,  met  callers  at  their  own 
diK)r,  and  wore  kept  up  late.  That  Mrs.  Cranston 
sliould  have  turned  and  looked  inquiringly  into  Agatha 
Loomis's  face  the  instant  the  door  closed  upon  them 
was  to  be  exi)ected.  Her  eyes  werc  sjiarkling,  her  lips 
twitching  with  the  mental  ebullition  going  on  within ; 
but  Agatha  turned  abruptly  away.  Mrs.  Cranston  then 
sought  to  search  her  husband's  face,  but  the  captain 
was  forearmed  and  chose  to  keep  his  back  towards  his 
better  half  and  to  pull  on  his  arctics  and  overcoat  and 
gather  up  his  little  hurricane  lamp.     The  trompefc 
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was  sounding  fii*st  call  for  tattoo^  and  though  it  was  no 
concern  of  his,  for  Mr.  Sanders,  his  cheery  subaltern, 
had  just  gone  whistling  by  on  his  way  to  the  troop 
quarters,  Cranston  preferred  to  face  the  falling  snow 
rather  than  those  speaking,  luminous,  quizzical,  ques- 
tioning, tormenting  eyes,  and  so  invented  business  for 
the  occasion.  "  Don't  sit  up  for  me,  Meg,"  said  he, 
and  she  knew  he  simply  would  not  be  drawn  into  a 
discussion. 

But  she  had  to  talk  to  somebody,  and  what  was 
Agatha  for  ?  Agatha  had  palpably  dodged  and  gone 
to  her  room,  and  would  have  been  glad  not  to  come 
down  again.  She  even  went  into  the  boys'  room  and 
romped  with  her  two  young  trooper  cousins  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  go  to  sleep.  So  up  came  Mi's. 
Cranston  and  oixiered  her  out,  and  then,  when  the  girl 
would  have  escaped  and  gone  down-stairs  again^  Mar- 
garet confronted  her  in  the  hall,  placed  her  hands  on 
her  shoulders,  and  with  a  world  of  mingled  merriment 
and  commiseration  in  her  tone  said,  or  rather  asked^ — 

"Well?" 

"Well  what?" 

"  What  do  you  think  now  ?" 

"  Simply  what  I  have  maintained  all  along.  That 
he  did  right." 

"  But  what  do  you  think  of — of  her  ?" 

And  Miss  Loomis,  shaking  herself  free,  hurried  by 
her  friend  and  down  the  stairs.     She  refused  to  say. 

Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  had  Mr.  Davies 
postponed  his  first  marital  lecture.  It  was  very  gentle, 
very  brief,  but  Almira  had  seen  his  vexation  as  they 
hastened  home  and  had  striven  to  avert  the  coming 
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comments.  She  well  knew  wherein  she  had  erred. 
Public  endearments  of  any  kind  by  word  or  touch  had 
already  l)een  i>ointed  out  to  her  as  unconventional  in 
society.  There  were  no  people  on  the  post  in  whose 
presence  he  more  dreaded  such  demonstration  than  tlie 
two  ladies  of  Cranston's  household.  There  were  no 
j)eople  in  the  world  in  whose  presence  slie  was  more 
bent  u}X)n  making  display  of  her  }X)ssession.  He  had 
interdictwl  the  gown  she  longed  to  wear  and  indicated 
a  simple  black  silk.  In  tin's  point  she  had  to  yield, 
but  she  had  conquered  on  the  other,  and  now  when  he 
gravely  reminded  her  of  his  caution,  she  declared  she 
thought  these  i)eople  were  his  intimate  friends,  his 
confidants, — not  mere  society  i)eople, — and — of  course 
— if  he  was  ashamed  to  have  them  see — ho\ir  dear  he 

was  to  her Oh,  but  why  go  on  with  the  rest? 

Sobs  and  teal's  and  swollen  eyelids  and  sore  lamentation, 
and  pleas  to  Ih)  taken  home  again  if  this  was  to  be  the 
l)eginning  of  their  married  life.  Davies  knelt  alone 
that  night,  and  his  prayer  for  guidance  and  strength 
came  from  the  depths  of  an  anxious  heart. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

One  of  the  first  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Davies  was 
for  TroojK»r  Brannan.  *^  He  is  with  tlie  detachment 
up  at  the  reservation,''  said  Mr.  Hastings.  "  That's 
our  Botany  Bay.  That's  where  Differs  ships  his  bad 
eggs.  Not  that  Brannan  w*as  a  bad  egg^  but  that 
DiflFers  so  regarded  him." 
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"  Had  he  been  drinking  or  in  any  trouble  ?" 
"  Well,  not  exactly  trouble,"  said  Hastings.  "  He 
didn't  get  along  with  one  or  two  of  the  sergeants. 
They  made  frequent  complaint  of  his  *  lip/  and  the 
old  man  seemed  suspicious  of  him."  Only  one  new 
hand  or  recruit  had  been  selected  to  go  to  the  agency 
with  Boynton's  detachment,  and  that  was  Brannan. 
He  was  sent  to  replace  Fogarty,  who  broke  his  leg, 
just  about  the  time  the  other  troops  came.  When 
Davies  reported  to  his  troop  and  battalion  commander 
for  duty,  Captain  DiflTers  received  him  with  much 
grave  dignity, — with  a  certain  air  in  which  majestic 
courtesy  was  mingled  with  that  of  forgiveness  for  in- 
juries received,  as  though  he  would  say,  "  Let  by- 
gones be  by-gones.  We'll  make  a  fresh  start,  and  in 
consideration  of  your  ills,  inexperience,  and  the  like, 
I'll  try  to  overlook  your  shortcomings  in  the  field." 
Davies  had  never  set  eyes  on  him  from  the  moment  of 
their  parting  at  dusk  that  gloomy  Dakota  evening  to 
the  northwest  of  the  Springs, — from  that  evening  to 
that  of  his  return.  Totally  ignorant  of  much  that  had 
taken  place  during  his  illness,  he  was  ready  to  serve 
his  captain  faithfully,  even  though  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  like  or  trust  him.  They  had  but  brief  converse. 
"Take  all  the  time  you  need  to  get  your  quarters 
ready,  Mr.  Davies.  You  and  Hastings  can  divide  the 
detail  work  of  stables  and  roll-call  between  you,"  said 
Devers.  "  Just  remember  we've  got  an  infantry  ad- 
jutant here  who's  only  too  anxious  to  find  fault  and 
stir  up  trouble  between  us  and  the  post  commander." 

Going  into  the  troop  office  the  day  afler  his  return, 
Davies  was  surprised  to  see  a  diark-eyed,  dark-haired^ 
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rather  handsome  young  soldier  at  the  clerk's  desk. 
He  recognized  him  as  one  of  the  recruits  whom  he  had 
brouglit  out  in  July,  but  of  whom  he  had  seen  very 
little  during  the  campaign. 

"That's  our  new  company  clerk,''  said  Hastings. 
"  One  of  DiflTcrs's  latest  |)ots.  There  are  better  clerks 
and  better  men  in  the  troop.  He  relieved  a  better 
man  when  he  sent  Moran  up  to  the  agency.  But  what 
Devere  is  driving  at  is  past  finding  out.  There's  been 
a  total  shaking  up  since  that — well,  since  the  cam- 
paign." 

And  that  this  was  true  Davies  could  see  for  himself. 
Never  having  known  tlie  troop,  except  in  the  field  on 
tlie  woi'st  of  campaigns,  it  took  him  a  few  days  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  change.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  troop  sergeants  were  still  on  duty 
with  it,  but  in  their  spick-and-span  uniforms  and  clean- 
shaven cheeks  and  chins  he  found  them  greatly  altered. 
The  first  sergeant  was  the  same,  and  the  relationship 
between  him  and  the  captain  seemed  closer  than  ever. 
Haney  recognized  no  middleman  in  his  dealings  with 
the  troop  commander,  and  had  long  been  allowed  to 
consider  himself  as  of  far  more  importance  than  a 
junior  lieutenant,  a  theory  in  which,  perhaps,  there 
was  mu(Ji  to  sustain  him.  The  manner  of  this  mag- 
nate to  the  two  subalterns,  therefore,  was  just  a  trifle 
independent.  Two  veteran  corporals  liad  stepped  up 
to  an  additional  stripe  vice  Daly  killed  and  McGrath 
missing  in  Septemlwr.  Some  new  corporals  had  been 
"  made."  None  of  those  whom  Davies  best  knew  and 
most  noticed  during  the  summer  were  among  them. 
He  missed  two  or  three  of  the  old  bands  and  asked 
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foi  them.  Sergeant  Lutz  had  gone  to  the  agency. 
Corporal  O'Brien  had  been  reduced  for  a  spree  on  the 
home-coming  and  was  aef ving  as  private  in  Boynton's 
detachment,  and  Privates  Sercomb  and  Riley  were  up 
there,  too.  The  resultant  vacancies  in  the  troop  had 
been  filled  by  raw  recruits  who  were  being  energetically 
licked  into  shape. 

When  Cranston  was  asked  why  he  supposed  it  had 
pleased  Captain  Devers  to  send  a  recruit  like  Brannau 
up  to  the  bleak  and  unwholesome  life  at  the  agency, 
Cranston  replied  by  saying,  "Differs  said  it  was  to 
keep  him  out  of  harm's  way.  Up  there  he  couldn't 
get  liquor,  down  here  he  could."  When  Davies  asked 
if  Brannan  had  shown  a  disposition  to  drink  since 
getting  back  from  the  campaign,  Cranston  again  used 
Devers's  authority.  "  Differs  said  he  had, — two  or 
three  times."  But  when  Cranston  wrote  to  Boynton, 
Boynton  replied  that  young  Brannan  declared  that  he 
had  been  totally  abstemious  since  the  day  afler  they 
reached  the  post.  The  day  of  their  coming  in,  he 
arrived  half  frozen  and  all  tired  out,  as  he  had  been 
kept  back  on  wagon  guard,  a!id  he  was  offered  liquor 
by  Sergeant  Haney  himself,  and  drank  several  times, 
and  was  wretchedly  ill  all  the  next  day  as  a  conse- 
quence,— so  ill  that  it  frightened  him,  and  he  swore  off 
more  solemnly  than  before.  Hastings  said,  in  fact, 
that  there  was  a  set  in  "  A"  troop,  a  clique  that  "  stood 
in"  with  the  first  sergeant  and  some  of  his  favorites, 
and  that  no  man  outside  of  it  could  hope  for  recog- 
nition and  no  one  in  it  fear  punishment.  Brannan 
was  not  in  it. 

It  was  a  Wednesday  night,  as  has  been  said,  that 
H  15 
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it  would  be  now.  And  while  they  were  talking, 
through  the  thin  partition  which  separated  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton's  official  and  personal  quarters  from  those  of  Lieu- 
tenant and  Adjutant  Leonard  there  came  the  sound  of 
sacred  music, — Mrs.  Leonanl  at  her  piano,  her  clear, 
true  voice  blending  with  the  deep  resonant  Iwiss  of  her 
soldier  husband  and  the  sweet  treble  of  the  children, 
and  Davies  stopped  to  listen.  It  was  a  hymn  his 
father  loved,  one  they  often  sang  at  the  old  church  at 
home, — 

"  Son  of  my  soul,  Thou  Saviour  dear." 

It  brought  sweet  and  sacred  memories.  It  spoke  of 
home  and  holy  influences,  of  mother  love  and  fatlier^s 
blessing  and  children's  hojx?  and  faith.  It  filled  his 
heart  with  reverence  and  his  eyes  with  tears.  The 
babble  and  chat  for  an  instant  were  silenced,  and  then 
Mrs.  Darling  spoke. 

"  The  woi-st  of  these  army  quarters  is  that  you  can 
hear  just  what's  going  on  next  door;  but,"  she  added, 
cheerfully,  "you'll  soon  l)e  where  you  won't  be  both- 
ered on  on(»  side,  at  least." 

Handel's  gave*  a  (pieer,  quick  glance  at  the  speaker 
and  then  at  Davies.  Jervis  plunged  into  an  imme- 
diate rhapsody  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Leonard's  chil- 
dren, whom  he  declaimed  to  be  the  l)est  little  b^gars  he 
ev^er  knew,  unless  it  was  Cranston's.  "  Of  course," 
he  added,  diplomatically,  "I  can  safely  praise  them 
in  your  presence,  ladi(»s,  as  you  have  none  of  your 


own." 


Then  conversation  languished,  for  Davies  was  silent 
and  Mrs.  Davies  uninspired.    The  visitors  left  and 
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went  laughing  down  the  row,  their  gay  voices  ringing 
in  the  frosty  air. 

"  How  long  had  they  been  here,  dear  ?"  asked  Da- 
vles  as  he  returned  to  the  fireside. 

"The  ladies?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Quite  a  little 
while.  They  were  so  interested  in  everything, — so 
friendly.  I  quite  forgot  my  headache  while  they  were 
here.  Now  it  seems  to  be  coming  on  again,  and  if 
you  don't  mind  I  think  I  won't  sit  up, — unless  some- 
body else  is  coming.^' 

"  There  will  hardly  be  any  more  callers  to-night," 
he  answered,  gravely.  "If  your  head  aches  you 
might  be  better  for  going  early  to  bed,  and  I  will  sit 
here  and  read  awhile." 

But  the  wandering  thoughts  refused  to  be  chained  to 
the  page  before  him.  His  heart  was  full  and  vaguely 
troubled.  "  I  shall  be  better  for  a  turn  in  the  cold 
air,"  he  thought,  and  so,  throwing  his  cape  over  his 
shoulders,  he  quietly  left  the  house. 

It  was  just  after  ten,  a    still,  sparkling   winter's 

night.     Across  the  snowy  level  of  the  parade  the  long 

rows  of  wooden  barracks  lay  dark  and  silent,  no  lights 

burning  except  in  the  window  of  some  company  office 

or  first  sergeant's   room.     Those  were  the  days  of 

"  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,"  and  every  man  was 

supposed  to  be  sleeping  by  ten  so  as  to  be  up  and 

doing   stable   duty— or   nothing — at  dawn.      Officers 

and  ladies,  the  privileged  class  of  the  army,  made  their 

own  regulations  as  to  domestic  hours  of  retiring.     The 

enlisted  man  slept  or  was  supposed  to  sleep  "  by  order." 

Mr.  Davies,  finding  it  essential  to  his  comfort  to  sally 

forth  and  imbibe  free  air,  had  no  one  to  say  him  nay 

16* 
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it  would  be  now.  And  while  they  were  talking, 
through  the  thin  partition  which  separated  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton's  official  and  per&onal  quarters  from  those  of  Lieu- 
tenant and  Adjutant  Leonard  there  came  the  sound  of 
sacred  music, — Mi's.  Leonard  at  her  piano,  her  clear, 
true  voice  blending  with  the  deep  resonant  Imss  of  her 
soldier  husband  and  the  sweet  treble  of  the  children, 
and  Davies  stopped  to  listen.  It  was  a  hymn  his 
father  loved,  one  they  oflen  sang  at  the  old  church  at 
home, — 

"  Son  of  my  soul,  Thou  Saviour  dear." 

It  brought  sweet  and  sacred  memories.  It  spoke  of 
home  and  holy  influences,  of  mother  love  and  fathcr^s 
blessing  and  children's  hope  and  faith.  It  filled  his 
heart  with  reverence  and  his  eyes  with  tears.  The 
babble  and  chat  for  an  instant  were  silenced,  and  then 
Mrs.  Darling  spoke. 

"  The  woi'st  of  these  army  quarters  is  that  you  can 
hear  just  what's  going  on  next  door;  but,"  she  added, 
cheerfully,  "  you'll  soon  be  where  you  won't  be  both- 
ered on  on(»  side,  at  least." 

Sanders  gave  a  queer,  quick  glance  at  the  speaker 
and  then  at  Davies.  Jervis  plunged  into  an  imme- 
diate rhapsody  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Leonard's  chil- 
dren, wliom  he  declared  to  be  the  l)est  little  b^gars  he 
ev^er  knew,  unless  it  was  Cranston's.  "  Of  course," 
he  added,  diplomatically,  "I  ctm  safely  praise  them 
in  your  presence,  ladies,  as  you  have  none  of  your 
own." 

Then  conversation  languished,  for  Davies  was  silent 
and  Mrs.  Davies  uninspired.    The  visitors  left  and 
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went  laughing  down  the  row,  their  gay  voices  ringing 
in  the  frosty  air. 

"  How  long  had  they  been  here,  dear  ?''  asked  Da- 
vies  as  he  returned  to  the  fireside. 

"The  ladies?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Quite  a  little 
while.  They  were  so  interested  in  everything, — so 
friendly.  I  quite  forgot  my  headache  while  they  were 
here.  Now  it  seems  to  be  coming  on  again,  and  if 
you  don't  mind  I  think  I  won't  sit  up, — unless  some- 
body else  is  coming." 

"  There  will  hardly  be  any  more  callers  to-night," 
he  answered,  gravely.  "  If  your  head  aches  you 
might  be  better  for  going  early  to  bed,  and  I  will  sit 
here  and  read  awhile." 

But  the  wandering  thoughts  refused  to  be  chained  to 
the  page  before  him.  His  heart  was  full  and  vaguely 
troubled.  "  I  shall  be  better  for  a  turn  in  the  cold 
air,"  he  thought,  and  so,  throwing  his  cape  over  his 
shoulders,  he  quietly  left  the  house. 

It  was  just  after  ten,  a    still,  sparkling  winter's 

night.     Across  the  snowy  level  of  the  parade  the  long 

rows  of  wooden  barracks  lay  dark  and  silent,  no  lights 

burning  except  in  the  window  of  some  company  office 

or   first  sergeant's   room.     Those  were  the  days  of 

"  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,"  and  every  man  was 

supposed  to  be  sleeping  by  ten  so  as  to  be  up  and 

doing   stable   duty — or   nothing — at  dawn.      Officers 

and  ladies,  the  privileged  class  of  the  army,  made  their 

own  regulations  as  to  domestic  hours  of  retiring.     The 

enlisted  man  slept  or  was  supposed  to  sleep  "  by  order." 

Mr.  Davies,  finding  it  essential  to  his  comfort  to  sally 

forth  and  imbibe  free  air,  had  no  one  to  say  him  nay, 
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— Mrs.  Davies  having  retired, — and  might  wander  the 
livelong  night  about  the  post  at  will.  Trooper  Blaney 
or  Private  Bentz,  on  the  contrary,  might  toss  for  hours 
on  sleepless  pillow,  and  could  only  grin  and  bear  it. 
It  meant  so  many  dollars  "  blind,"  or  such  other  pun- 
ishment as  a  court-martial  might  inflict  to  a  soldier 
caught  out  of  barracks  after  the  sound  of  the  signal 
to  extinguish  lights. 

Already,  in  the  quarters  of  his  next-door  neighbor, 
the  adjutant,  the  {)arlor  was  darkened,  and  except  for 
the  studious  head  of  the  family,  now  poring  over  some 
precious  volume  in  the  privacy  of  his  den,  the  house- 
hold had  gone  aloft.  Davies  paused  a  moment,  irreso- 
lute. To  his  right  the  walk  extended  only  a  short 
distance.  There  were  but  two  more  houses.  To  his 
left  lay  the  main  length  of  the  line, — the  oolonePs, 
the  surgeon's,  tlie  cavalry  commander's,  and  most  of 
the  captains'.  Cranston's  roof,  however,  was  one  of 
the  two  to  the  right,  and  thither  Davies  turned.  Dim 
lights  wore  burning  in  the  little  army  parlor,  as  he 
could  see  through  the  half-drawn  curtain.  A  shadow 
flitted  across  the  dormer  window  above  him, — Mrs. 
Cranston's.  The  other  windows  in  tlie  upper  floor 
were  dark.  He  wanted  to  go  in  and  commune  with 
Cranston,  the  man  of  all  others  whom  he  most  liked, 
but  he  shrank  from  ringing  their  bell  at  so  late  an 
hour.  Elsewhere  along  the  row  many  a  window  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  and  the  social  life  of  the  post 
seemed  in  full  flow.  The  Cranstons  were  home-keep- 
ing folk  as  a  rule,  ^^  not  at  all  .sociable,'^  said  some  of 
the  dames  of  the  Fortieth,  and  yet  they  were  highly 
r^^arded  throughout  the  garrison. 
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Except  for  a  mere  bow,  as  they  were  going  to  morn- 
ing service,  he  had  not  met  Mrs.  Cranston  or  Miss 
Loomis  since  the  dinner  of  Thursday  evening, — the 
evening  of  Almira's  provincial  display  of  endearments, 
for  between  Katty  and  Striker  Barnickel  they  had 
been  enabled  to  breakfast  at  Boynton's  quarters,  and 
had  lunched  and  dined  elsewhere  among  the  many 
liospitably  disposed  throughout  the  garrison.  Davies 
wanted  to  see  and  talk  with  the  captain,  but  to-night 
he  shrank  unaccountably  from  meeting  either  of  the 
ladies.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  many  a 
man  finds  Fate  unkind.  Even  as  he  stood  there  the 
hall  door  flew  open  and  a  bright  beam  from  the  astral 
lamp  within  shot  athwart  the  road.  A  blithe  voice  called 
back  in  answer  to  some  presumable  remonstrance. 
"  What  nonsense,  Margaret !  I  can  run  over  there  as 
well  as  not  and  be  back  in  a  moment."  The  door 
closed,  and  mufHed  in  her  long  fur-lined  cloak,  Miss 
Loomis  was  at  the  gate.  "  Why  !  Mr.  Davies !"  she 
exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"  I  was  just  wondering  whether  I  might  venture  to 
ring  and  ask  for  the  captain,"  he  hesitatingly  said. 
"  I  wanted  very  much  to  see  him." 

**  Captain  Cranston  is  out.  That  is  how  it  happens 
that  I  am  going  out,"  she  spoke,  with  prompt  and 
cheery  tone.  "  Old  Sergeant  Fritz  is  very  low  to-night, 
and  you'll  find  the  captain  there,"  and  she  indicated 
the  way  to  the  married  men's  quarters  over  to  the 
southwest.  "  I  have  to  run  over  to  the  hospital,  for 
Louis's  cough  is  very  troublesome,  and  we  happened 
to  be  entirely  out  of  medicine." 

"Well,  my  talk  with  the  captain  can  wait,  Miss 
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Loomis.  Let  me  be  your  orderly  for  to-night.  What 
can  I  get  for  you  ?'' 

"  Indeed  you  shall  not !''  she  answered,  with  quick 
decision.  "  Fm  accustomed  to  doing  my  own  errands. 
Good-night.^'  And  with  that  she  turned  independently 
away  to  where  the  dim  lights  in  the  hospital  glimmered 
at  the  eastward. 

"  Then  your  ex-patient  may  at  least  trot  along  as 
escort,"  said  he,  as  promptly  placing  himself  by  her 
side  and,  army  fashion,  tendering  his  arm. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  answered,  resolutely  muffling 
her  cloak  about  her  and  rebelling  against  the  rising 
impulse  of  vexation,  "I  do  not  need  support,  and 
indeed,  Mr.  Davic^i,  I  need  no  escort  I'm  quite  ac- 
customed to  going  about  the  post  by  myself.  I — ^I 
would  very  much  rather  you  went  on  to  see  Captain 
Cranston,  as  was  your  intention." 

"And  I  would  very  much  rather  walk  with  you 
to  the  hospital,"  he  answered,  with  calm  decision. 
"  Come." 

She  had  stopi>ed  as  though  striving  to  dismiss  him 
from  her  side,  but  he  igrored  her  wishes  entirely. 
His  lips  were  curving  into  something  very  like  a 
smile  of  amusement,  and  it  nettled  her. 

"To  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Davies,  I 
wish  now  that  I  had  made  a  reconnoissance  before 
venturing  out  so  boldly.  If  there  is  anything  I  hate 
it  is  this  idea  of  burdening  a  man  with  escort  duty. 
Just  as  though  one  needed  to  be  guarded  at  every  step. 
It  is  the  dependence  of  the  thing  I  despise, — ^a  depend- 
ence that  is  entirely  forced  upon  us." 

"  Well,  so  long  as  the  escort  is  not  forced  upon  yoMy 
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I  hope  you  will  not  despise  it.  I  am  going  with  you 
because,  as  it's  after  taps,  you  may  need  help  in  rousing 
the  steward.  He  was  up  all  last  night,  I'm  told,  with 
Fritz,  and  may  be  abed  now." 

And  so  her  protests,  not  her  scruples,  were  silenced. 
Down  the  row  they  rapidly  walked,  under  the  spark- 
ling heavens,  through  the  keen,  exhilarating  air  of  the 
wintry  prairie,  passing,  door  by  door,  the  quarters  of 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,  some  still  brightly  lighted, 
others  dark  and  silent.  She  was  talking  fast  and  with 
a  nervous  impulse  as  they  hurried  by  the  colonel's,  the 
broad  portals  of  whose  official  residence  were  just  then 
thrown  open  to  admit  another  party  to  join  the  little 
circle  sure  every  evening  to  be  surrounding  Mrs. 
Stone,  and  welcoming  voices  and  laughter  floated  out 
on  the  night.  The  moment  before  they  passed  the  gate 
whence  he  had  issued  forth  barely  three  minutes  earlier. 
The  hall  light  burned  low  as  he  left  it,  the  parlor 
shades  were  down.  Almira  presumably  was  nursing 
her  headache  in  the  sanctity  of  the  chamber  at  the 
rear.  Boynton's  upper  story  was  occupied  by  a  junior 
subaltern  of  the  Fortieth,  who  was  believed  to  sleep 
there  at  odd  hours,  but  was  generally  to  be  found 
almost  anywhere  else. 

"  Mrs.  Davies  looked  so  well  to-day,"  remarked  Miss 
Loomis.     "  I  hope  she  finds  her  welcome  pleasant." 

"  She  is  very  well,  except  for  a  headache  that  sent 
her  early  to  bed  to-night,"  he  answered.  "And  her 
welcome  from  everybody  has  been  most  kind  and 
cordial,  and  from  none  more  so  than  from  Mrs.  Crans- 
ton and  yourself.  You  are  always  adding  to  the  obli- 
gations I  am  under." 
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"  I  shall  quarrel  with  you  some  day  if  you  talk  of 
obligations,  Mr.  Davies.  But  I'm  so  sorry  to  hear  of 
her  headache,"  she  went  on,  quickly,  as  though  to  pre- 
vent argument  on  the  point.  "  The  chapel  does  get 
very  hot  and  stuffy  by  evening  service.  Ought  they 
not  to  air  it  after  Sunday-school  ?" 

"  It  would  be  a  good  plan.  But  my  wife  did  not 
go  to-night.  Her  headache  began  earlier  in  the  day. 
I  thought  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  chapel  would 
only  increase  it  and  so  counselled  her  remaining  home/' 

He  remembered,  however,  that  he  had  counselled  her 
going  early  to  bed,  but  found  her  engrossed  in  her 
volatile  callers  on  his  return.  It  was  all  very  natural. 
Upon  spirits  like  Almira's,  communion  with  such  gay 
and  frothy  natures  acted  like  champagne.  He  was 
trying  to  believe  he  was  glad  she  could  be  so  readily 
benefited.  The  houses  grew  darker  as  they  approached 
the  east  end.  Even  tlie  hall  lamp  was  extinguished 
at  Devere's  quarters,  though  there  were  lights  aloft. 
Devers  had  a  storm-door,  another  instance  of  his  indi- 
viduality, as  even  the  colonel's  quarters  were  not  so 
embellished.  It  was  a  pcTfectly  still  nighty  not  a 
whiff  of  wind  astir,  and  yet  Davies  could  have  sworn 
the  storm-door  swung  slowly  open  a  foot  or  so  as 
they  neared  the  gate,  then  suddenly  shut  to.  What 
was  more,  he  felt  that  his  companion  had  seen  and 
noted  the  same  circumstanw,  for  she  drew  an  instant 
closer  to  his  side,  then  as  quickly  seemed  to  recollect 
herself  and  eilged  away. 

Davies  looked  back  over  his  shoulder.  So  certain 
was  he  that  the  storm-door  had  been  o})eued  and  doeed 
by  some  unseen  hand  within  the  wooden  casing  that 
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he  would  have  turned  to  investigate,  but  for  his  com- 
panion. He  could  not  well  leave  her.  They  had  now 
reached  the  east  end,  right  in  front  of  the  set  of  quar- 
ters which  were  so  soon  to  be  his  own.  The  hospital 
loomed  up  dark  and  massive  across  an  open  space  two 
hundred  yards  away.  Only  a  narrow  foot-path  had 
been  cleared  from  the  end  of  the  sidewalk  to  the  main 
entrance  of  the  big  building.  He  had  not  thought  to 
j)ut  on  his  over-shoes,  and  so,  letting  Miss  Loomis 
lead,  Davies  fell  behind.  Now  that  they  were  away 
from  ear-shot  of  the  quarters  their  talk  languished. 
Davies  at  least  was  thinking  of  that  mysterious  door 
and  wondering  if  he  should  not  have  looked  into  the 
matter  then  and  there.  Now  it  was  too  late.  If  some 
garrison  prowler  were  the  cause,  he  had  doubtless  by 
this  time  taken  alarm  and  slipped  away ;  if  Captain 
Devers  or  any  of  his  household  were  the  "  power  be- 
hind," then  it  was  none  of  Davies's  business.  Hurry- 
ing up  the  creaking,  snapping  steps  of  the  hospital, 
they  found  the  office-door  locked.  "  I  more  than  sus- 
pected you  would  need  me,"  said  Davies.  "  Will  you 
wait  one  moment?"  He  tiptoed  away  through  the 
long  corridor,  found  the  drowsy  attendant  in  the  big 
ward,  and  learned  that  the  steward  had  gone  to  his 
little  home  in  Sudstown,  but  would  return  in  five 
minutes.  It  was  neai'er  fifteen  when  he  came,  and 
meantime  Miss  Loomis  and  her  escort  seated  them- 
selves in  the  warm  corridor  and  chatted  in  low  tone  as 
befitted  the  time  and  place.  In  one  of  the  little  wards 
a  suflTering  soldier  was  moaning,  evidently  in  penance 
for  recent  spree,  and  weakly  imploring  drink  of  a 
stolid  nurse. 
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"Don't  make  a  fellow  mad  with  misery/'  they 
heard  him  plead.  "  You  know  where  to  get  it.  You 
know  it's  worse  than  hell  to  have  to  choke  off  short." 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  was  the  brutal  answer.  "  If  I'd 
never  knew  it  before,  I'd  learned  it  that  night  on  the 
train  when  you  could  have  sent  me  help  and  wouldn't." 

"  My  God,  Paine  !  you  asked  me  to  steal  from  the 
captain's  flask.     I  simply  ask  for  what's  my  own " 

But  the  voice  was  suddenly  hushed,  for,  springing 
to  his  feet,  Mr.  Davies  hurried  to  the  door.  "  Who 
is  this — who  have  you  here?"  he  asked.  "You — 
you  ?  Brannan !" 

And  then,  as  a  slender,  graceful,  womanly  shape 
came  noislessly  in  and  appeared  by  the  lieutenant's 
side,  quivering,  shaking  in  an  agony  of  shame  and 
misery  and  nervousness,  the  lonely  patient  threw  him- 
self over  towards  the  wall,  and  burying  his  distorted 
face  in  his  arms,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  the 
attendant  meantime  slinking  out  into  the  hall. 

"  Come  back  here,  my  man,"  ordered  Davies,  in  low, 
stern  voice,  while  Miss  Loomis,  without  one  instant 
of  hesitation,  threw  off  her  cloak,  drew  a  chair  to  the 
bedside,  and  laid  her  soft  white  hand  upon  the  tumbled 
head  of  the  wretched  boy.  Unwillingly,  sullenly,  the 
man  obeyed. 

"You  are  Paine,  of  ^ A'  troop,  are  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  And  the  captain's  orders  and  the  doc- 
tor's were  that  he  shouldn't  have  a  drop." 

"Never  mind  that.  When  did  he  get  here?  How 
did  he  come  ?" 

"With  the  mail-carrier  this  morning,  from  the 
agency,  sir,  and  he'd  been  drinking  on  the  way  and 
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got  to  going  harder  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  post. 
The  captain  ordered  him  confined  and  the  doctor  sent 
him  here.     But  my  orders  was " 

"  Never  mind  your  orders.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  who  detailed  you,  and  when  were  you  detailed  for 
hospital  duty  ?" 

"  The  captain  sent  me  over,  sir,  after  Brannan  was 
taken  in,  and  he's  been  begging  like  that  for  a  drink 
for  an  hour  back." 

Meantime,  with  great  sobs  shaking  his  form.  Bran- 
nan  lay  there  saying  no  articulate  word.  Miss  Loomis 
gently  drew  an  arm  from  underneath  his  head.  "  Let 
me  have  your  wrist,  Brannan,"  she  gently  said. 
"You  know  your  old  nurse  of  last  summer,  don't 
you?"  And  in  another  moment  her  practised  touch 
was  on  the  suflTerer's  pulse.  In  silence  Davies  awaited 
the  result.  Her  eyes  filled  with  grave  anxiety  as  she 
counted  the  feeble  fluttering, — a  mere  shadow  of  the 
vigorous  throb  of  a  soldier's  heart.  "  This  man  ought 
not  to  be  here — neglected,"  she  murmured  to  Davies. 
Then,  rising,  she  turned  to  the  attendant.  "Go  at 
once  to  Dr.  Burroughs  and  say  that  Miss  Loomis  asks 
him  to  come  here  as  quick  as  he  can." 

And  Private  Paine  concluded  it  best  to  go  without 

further  words.     The  steward,  returning  to  his  post, 

was  met  at  the  steps  by  the  young  contract  surgeon 

coming  over  from  his  comer  on  the  run.     A  moment 

more  and  the  two  stood  in  presence  of  the  suflFerer  and 

of  his  nurse.     She  smiled  kindly  upon  the  new-comers. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  doctor,  because  I  knew  you  had  not 

been  informed  of  Brannan's  state.    His  pulse "  and 

here  she  lowered  her  voice  so  that  only  Burroughs  and 

16 
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Davies  could  hear, — ^^  is  so  thin  and  wiry  as  to  be 
almost  gone.  My  father  would  say  he  needed  stimu- 
lant at  once,  and  treatment  later.     See  for  yourself.'' 

And  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  and  beloved 
old  army  surgeon  knew  her  ground  and  never  faltered. 
Burroughs  made  brief  examination  and  no  remon- 
strance. In  another  minute  the  steward  was  adminis- 
tering brandy  and  water  in  a  tablespoon  while,  anxious 
to  re-establish  himself,  the  young  doctor  was  explain- 
ing. "  I  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  case,''  he 
stammered.  "  Captain  Devers  told  me  of  the  man's 
arrival  and  downfall,  and  I  ordered  him  into  hospital 
at  his  request,  and, — ^yes, — I  did  say  no  stimulants  of 
any  kind.  The  captain  so  urged,  and  of  course  that 
would  be  the  customary  mode  of  treatment  in  most 
cases,  but  in  a  case  like  this,  of  course,  had  I  been 
aware " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  she  interposed,  with  the  same  gra- 
cious smile  and  manner.  *'  It  was  because  I  knew 
you  hadn't  been  made  aware.  Now  we'll  soon  be  able 
to  make  him  comfoiiable,  and  then  when  he's  on  his 
feet  again  he  can  tell  us  how  it  all  happened."  Again 
her  white  hand  was  laid  upon  the  haggard  forehead. 
"  Courage,  Brannan.  Don't  worry.  We'll  get  you  to 
sleep  presently.  Now,  doctor,  I  want  to  send  some 
medicine  and  a  note  to  Mrs.  Cranston.  With  your 
permission  I  mean  to  stay  here  a  while." 

"I  will  be  your  messenger.  Miss  Loomis,"  said 
Davies,  "as  the  attendant  doesn't  seem  to  have  re- 
turned, and  then  I  can  let  Mrs.  Davies  know  that  I 
shall  come  here  again,  myself." 

As  he  sped  along  the  row,  note  and  medicine  phial 
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in  band^  Davies  was  surprised  to  see  his  captain's  storm- 
door  wide  open  and  a  light  shining  through  the  tran- 
som within.  A  light  was  moving  through  the  parlor, 
too,  but  Davies  paid  no  further  heed,  left  the  note  and 
medicine  in  Mrs.  Cranston's  hands  with  brief  explana- 
tory word,  then  hurried  back  to  Boynton's  quarters. 
He  had  turned  down  the  light  when  he  went  out  for 
his  walk  and  had  left  his  wife  in  the  darkness  of  her 
room,  trying,  presumably,  to  go  to  sleep.  He  found 
the  lights  turned  on  again,  and  Almira,  a  heavy  shawl 
bundled  about  her  shoulders,  sitting  with  white,  scared 
face,  trembling  and  twitching,  at  the  big  coal  base- 
burner  in  what  was  called  the  parlor. 

"  Why,  Mira !''  he  cried.  "  What  has  happened  ? 
Are  you  ill  ?''  And  he  bent  over  as  though  to  fold 
her  in  his  arms,  but  she  shrank  away. 

"Don't!"  she  cried.  "I  was  frightened.  You — 
you  were  gone  so  long.  I  thought  you'd  never  come 
back."  Then  to  his  utter  amaze  she  burst  into  a  wild 
fit  of  hysterical  weeping.  "  Oh,  take  me  away, — take 
me  away  from  this  dreadful  place,  or  I  shall  die, — I 
shaU  die  1" 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Mr.  Davies  was  very  late  in  returning  to  the  hos- 
pital that  night.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  Almira 
sobbed  and  shivered  and  refused  to  be  comforted,  and 
yet  failed  to  explain.  To  his  urgent  plea  to  be  told 
the  cause  of  her  fright  and  distress  she  could  give  no 
intelligible  reply.      "Oh,   I  don't  know.     I  heard 
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"Don't  make  a  fellow  mad  with  misery,"  they 
heard  him  plead.  "  You  know  where  to  get  it.  You 
know  it's  worse  than  hell  to  have  to  choke  off  short." 

"  Of  course  I  do/'  was  the  brutal  answer.  "  If  I'd 
never  knew  it  before,  I'd  learned  it  that  night  on  the 
train  when  you  could  have  sent  me  help  and  wouldn't." 

"  My  God,  Paine  !  you  asked  me  to  steal  from  the 
captain's  flask.     I  simply  ask  for  what's  my  own " 

But  the  voice  was  suddenly  hushed,  for,  springing 
to  his  feet,  Mr.  Davies  hurried  to  the  door.  "  Who 
is  this — who  haVe  you  here?"  he  asked.  "You — 
you  ?  Brannan !" 

And  then,  as  a  slender,  graceful,  womanly  shape 
came  noislessly  in  and  appeared  by  the  lieutenant's 
side,  quivering,  shaking  in  an  agony  of  shame  and 
misery  and  nervousness,  the  lonely  patient  threw  him- 
self over  towards  the  wall,  and  burying  his  distorted 
face  in  his  arms,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  the 
attendant  meantime  slinking  out  into  the  hall. 

"  Come  back  here,  my  man,"  ordered  Davies,  in  low, 
stem  voice,  while  Miss  Loomis,  without  one  instant 
of  hesitation,  threw  off  her  cloak,  drew  a  chair  to  the 
bedside,  and  laid  her  soft  white  hand  upon  the  tumbled 
head  of  the  wretched  boy.  Unwillingly,  sullenly,  the 
man  obeyed. 

"  You  are  Paine,  of  '  A'  troop,  are  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  And  the  captain's  orders  and  the  doc- 
tor's were  that  he  shouldn't  have  a  drop." 

"  Never  mind  that.  When  did  he  get  here  ?  How 
did  he  come?" 

"With  the  mail-carrier  this  morning,  from  the 
agency,  sir,  and  he'd  been  drinking  on  the  way  and 
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got  to  going  harder  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  post. 
The  captain  ordered  him  confined  and  the  doctor  sent 
him  here.     But  my  orders  was " 

"  Never  mind  your  oi'ders.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  who  detailed  you,  and  when  were  you  detailed  for 
hospital  duty  ?" 

"  The  captain  sent  me  over,  sir,  after  Brannan  was 
taken  in,  and  he's  been  begging  like  that  for  a  drink 
for  an  hour  back." 

Meantime,  with  great  sobs  shaking  his  form.  Bran- 
nan  lay  there  saying  no  articulate  word.  Miss  Loomis 
gently  drew  an  arm  from  underneath  his  head.  "  I^et 
me  have  your  wrist,  Brannan,"  she  gently  said. 
"You  know  your  old  nurse  of  last  summer,  don't 
you?"  And  in  another  moment  her  practised  touch 
was  on  the  sufferer's  pulse.  In  silence  Davies  awaited 
the  result.  Her  eyes  filled  with  grave  anxiety  as  she 
counted  the  feeble  fluttering, — ^a  mere  shadow  of  the 
vigorous  throb  of  a  soldier's  heart.  "  This  man  ought 
not  to  be  here — neglected,"  she  murmured  to  Davies. 
Then,  rising,  she  turned  to  the  attendant.  "Go  at 
once  to  Dr.  Burroughs  and  say  that  Miss  Loomis  asks 
him  to  come  here  as  quick  as  he  can." 

And  Private  Paine  concluded  it  best  to  go  without 

further  words.     The  steward,  returning  to  his  post, 

was  met  at  the  steps  by  the  young  contract  surgeon 

coming  over  from  his  comer  on  the  run.     A  moment 

more  and  the  two  stood  in  presence  of  the  sufferer  and 

of  his  nurse.     She  smiled  kindly  upon  the  new-comers. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  doctor,  because  I  knew  you  had  not 

been  informed  of  Brannan's  state.    His  pulse "  and 

here  she  lowered  her  voice  so  that  only  Burroughs  and 
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Davies  could  hear, — ^^  is  so  thin  and  wiry  as  to  be 
almost  gone.  My  father  would  say  he  needed  stimu- 
lant at  once,  and  treatment  later.     See  for  yourself." 

And  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  and  beloved 
old  army  surgeon  knew  her  ground  and  never  faltered. 
Burroughs  made  brief  examination  and  no  remon- 
strance. In  another  minute  the  steward  was  adminis- 
tering brandy  and  water  in  a  tablespoon  while,  anxious 
to  re-establish  himself,  the  young  doctor  was  explain- 
ing. "  I  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  case,"  he 
stammered.  "  Captain  Devers  told  me  of  the  man's 
arrival  and  downfall,  and  I  ordered  him  into  hospital 
at  his  request,  and, — ^yes, — I  did  say  no  stimulants  of 
any  kind.  The  captain  so  urged,  and  of  course  that 
would  be  the  customary  mode  of  treatment  in  most 
cases,  but  in  a  case  like  this,  of  course,  had  I  been 
aware " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  she  interposed,  with  the  same  gra- 
cious smile  and  manner.  "  It  was  because  I  knew 
you  hadn't  been  made  aware.  Now  we'll  soon  be  able 
to  make  him  comfoiiable,  and  then  when  he's  on  his 
feet  again  he  can  tell  us  how  it  all  happened."  Again 
her  white  hand  was  laid  upon  the  haggard  forehead. 
"  Courage,  Brannan.  Don't  worry.  We'll  get  you  to 
sleep  presently.  Now,  doctor,  I  want  to  send  some 
medicine  and  a  note  to  Mre.  Cranston.  With  your 
permission  I  mean  to  stay  here  a  while." 

"I  will  be  your  messenger.  Miss  Loomis,"  said 
Davies,  "as  the  attendant  doesn't  seem  to  have  re- 
turned, and  then  I  can  let  Mrs.  Davies  know  that  I 
shall  come  here  again,  myself." 

As  he  sped  along  the  row,  note  and  medicine  phial 
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in  band^  Davies  was  surprised  to  see  his  captain's  storm- 
door  wide  open  and  a  light  shining  through  the  tran- 
som within.  A  light  was  moving  through  the  parlor, 
too,  but  Davies  paid  no  further  heed,  left  the  note  and 
medicine  in  Mrs.  Cranston's  hands  with  brief  explana- 
tory word,  then  hurried  back  to  Boynton's  quarters. 
He  had  turned  down  the  light  when  he  went  out  for 
his  walk  and  had  left  his  wife  in  the  darkness  of  her 
room,  trying,  presumably,  to  go  to  sleep.  He  found 
the  lights  turned  on  again,  and  Almira,  a  heavy  shawl 
bundled  about  her  shoulders,  sitting  with  white,  scared 
face,  trembling  and  twitching,  at  the  big  coal  base- 
burner  in  what  was  called  the  parlor. 

"  Why,  Mira !"  he  cried.  "  What  has  happened  ? 
Are  you  ill  ?"  And  he  bent  over  as  though  to  fold 
her  in  his  arms,  but  she  shrank  away. 

"Don't!"  she  cried.  "I  was  frightened.  You — 
you  were  gone  so  long.  1  thought  you'd  never  come 
back."  Then  to  his  utter  amaze  she  burst  into  a  wild 
fit  of  hysterical  weeping.  "  Oh,  take  me  away, — take 
me  away  from  this  dreadful  place,  or  I  shall  die, — I 
shall  die  1" 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Mr.  Davies  was  very  late  in  returning  to  the  hos- 
pital that  night.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  Almira 
sobbed  and  shivered  and  refused  to  be  comforted,  and 
yet  failed  to  explain.  To  his  urgent  plea  to  be  told 
the  cause  of  her  fright  and  distress  she  could  give  no 
intelligible  reply.      "Oh,   I  don't  know.     I  heard 
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"Don't  make  a  fellow  mad  with  misery,"  they 
heard  him  plead.  "  You  know  where  to  get  it.  You 
know  it's  worse  than  hell  to  have  to  choke  off  short" 

"  Of  course  I  do/'  was  the  brutal  answer.  "  If  I'd 
never  knew  it  before,  Vd  learned  it  that  night  on  the 
train  when  you  could  have  sent  me  help  and  wouldn't" 

"  My  God,  Paine !  you  asked  me  to  steal  from  the 
captain's  flask.     I  simply  ask  for  what's  my  own " 

But  the  voice  was  suddenly  hushed,  for,  springing 
to  his  feet,  Mr.  Davies  hurried  to  the  door.  "  Who 
is  this — who  haVe  you  here?"  he  asked.  "You — 
you  ?  Brannan !" 

And  then,  as  a  slender,  graceful,  womanly  shape 
came  noislessly  in  and  appeared  by  the  lieutenant's 
side,  quivering,  shaking  in  an  agony  of  shame  and 
misery  and  nervousness,  the  lonely  patient  threw  him- 
self over  towards  the  wall,  and  burying  his  distorted 
face  in  his  arms,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  the 
attendant  meantime  slinking  out  into  the  hall. 

"  Come  back  here,  my  man,"  ordered  Davies,  in  low, 
stern  voice,  while  Miss  Ijoomis,  without  one  instant 
of  hesitation,  threw  off  her  cloak,  drew  a  chair  to  the 
bedside,  and  laid  her  soft  white  hand  upon  the  tumbled 
head  of  the  wretched  boy.  Unwillingly,  sullenly,  the 
man  obeyed. 

"You  are  Paine,  of  'A'  troop,  are  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  And  the  captain's  orders  and  the  doc- 
tor's were  that  he  shouldn't  have  a  drop." 

"Never  mind  that.  When  did  he  get  here?  How 
did  he  come  ?" 

"With  the  mail-carrier  this  morning,  from  tlie 
agency,  sir,  and  he'd  been  drinking  on  the  way  and 
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got  to  going  harder  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  post. 
The  captain  ordered  him  confined  and  the  doctor  sent 
him  here.     But  my  orders  was " 

"  Never  mind  your  oixiers.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  who  detailed  you,  and  when  were  you  detailed  for 
liospital  duty  ?" 

"  The  captain  sent  me  over,  sir,  after  Brannan  was 
taken  in,  and  he's  been  b^ging  like  that  for  a  drink 
for  an  hour  back." 

Meantime,  with  gi*eat  sobs  shaking  his  form,  Bran- 
nan  lay  there  saying  no  articulate  word.  Miss  Loomis 
gently  drew  an  arm  from  underneath  his  head.  "  I^t 
me  have  your  wrist,  Brannan,"  she  gently  said. 
"You  know  your  old  nurse  of  last  summer,  don't 
you?"  And  in  another  moment  her  practised  touch 
was  on  the  sufferer's  pulse.  In  silence  Davies  awaited 
the  result.  Her  eyes  filled  with  grave  anxiety  as  she 
counted  the  feeble  fluttering, — ^a  mere  shadow  of  the 
vigorous  throb  of  a  soldier's  heart.  "  This  man  ought 
not  to  be  here — neglected,"  she  murmured  to  Davies. 
Then,  rising,  she  turned  to  the  attendant.  "Go  at 
once  to  Dr.  Burroughs  and  say  that  Miss  Loomis  asks 
him  to  come  here  as  quick  as  he  can." 

And  Private  Paine  concluded  it  best  to  go  without 

further  words.     The  steward,  returning  to  his  post, 

was  met  at  the  steps  by  the  young  contract  surgeon 

coming  over  from  his  comer  on  the  run.     A  moment 

more  and  the  two  stood  in  presence  of  the  sufferer  and 

of  his  nurse.     She  smiled  kindly  upon  the  new-comers. 

"  I  sent  for  you,  doctor,  because  I  knew  you  had  not 

been  informed  of  Brannan's  state.    His  pulse "  and 

here  she  lowered  her  voice  so  that  only  Burroughs  and 

16 
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Davies  could  hear, — "  is  so  thin  and  wiry  as  to  be 
almost  gone.  My  father  would  say  he  needed  stimu- 
lant at  once,  and  treatment  later.     See  for  yourself/' 

And  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  and  beloved 
old  army  surgeon  knew  her  ground  and  never  faltered. 
Burroughs  made  brief  examination  and  no  remon- 
strance. In  another  minute  the  steward  was  adminis- 
tering brandy  and  water  in  a  tablespoon  while,  anxious 
to  re-establish  himself,  the  young  doctor  was  explain- 
ing. "  I  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  case,"  he 
stammered.  *^  Captain  Devers  told  me  of  the  man's 
arrival  and  downfall,  and  I  ordered  him  into  hospital 
at  his  request,  and, — ^yes, — I  did  say  no  stimulants  of 
any  kind.  The  captain  so  urged,  and  of  course  that 
would  be  the  customary  mode  of  treatment  in  most 
cases,  but  in  a  case  like  this,  of  course,  had  I  been 
aware '' 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  she  interposed,  with  the  same  gra- 
cious smile  and  manner.  *^  It  was  because  I  knew 
you  hadn't  been  made  aware.  Now  we'll  soon  be  able 
to  make  him  comfoiiable,  and  then  when  he's  on  his 
feet  again  he  can  tell  us  how  it  all  happened."  Again 
her  white  hand  was  laid  upon  the  haggard  forehead. 
"Courage,  Brannan.  Don't  worry.  We'll  get  you  to 
sleep  presently.  Now,  doctor,  I  want  to  send  some 
medicine  and  a  note  to  Mrs.  Cranston.  With  your 
permission  I  mean  to  stay  here  a  while." 

"I  will  be  your  messenger.  Miss  Loomis,"  said 
Davies,  "as  the  attendant  doesn't  seem  to  have  re- 
turned, and  then  I  can  let  Mi's.  Davies  know  that  I 
shall  come  here  again,  myself." 

As  he  sped  along  the  row,  note  and  medicine  phial 
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in  bandy  Davies  was  surprised  to  see  his  captain's  storm- 
door  wide  open  and  a  light  shining  through  the  tran- 
som within.  A  light  was  moving  through  the  parlor, 
too,  but  Davies  paid  no  further  heed,  left  the  note  and 
medicine  in  Mrs.  Cranston's  hands  with  brief  explana- 
tory word,  then  hurried  back  to  Boynton's  quarters. 
He  had  turned  down  the  light  when  he  went  out  for 
his  walk  and  had  left  his  wife  in  the  darkness  of  her 
room,  trying,  presumably,  to  go  to  sleep.  He  found 
the  lights  turned  on  again,  and  Almira,  a  heavy  shawl 
bundled  about  her  shoulders,  sitting  with  white,  scared 
face,  trembling  and  twitching,  at  the  big  coal  base- 
burner  in  what  was  called  the  parlor. 

"  Why,  Mira !"  he  cried.  "  What  has  happened  ? 
Are  you  ill  ?"  And  he  bent  over  as  though  to  fold 
her  in  his  arms,  but  she  shrank  away. 

"  Don't !"  she  cried.  "  I  was  frightened.  You — 
you  were  gone  so  long.  I  tliought  you'd  never  come 
back."  Then  to  his  utter  amaze  she  burst  into  a  wild 
fit  of  hysterical  weeping.  "  Oh,  take  me  away, — ^take 
me  away  from  this  dreadful  place,  or  I  shall  die, — I 
shall  die  r 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Mr.  Davies  was  very  late  in  returning  to  the  hos- 
pital that  night.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  Almira 
sobbed  and  shivered  and  refused  to  be  comforted,  and 
yet  failed  to  explain.  To  his  urgent  plea  to  be  told 
the  cause  of  her  fright  and  distress  she  could  give  no 
intelligible  reply.     **Oh,   I  don't  know.     I  heard 
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noises,  or  voices,  or  something.  I  was  all — ^all  un- 
strung, I  suppose.  You — you  talked  to  me  so  strangely, 
so  cruelly  the  other  night,  and  I've — I've  been  think- 
ing of  it  all  day — all  day,  and  when  you  went  away — 
and  didn't  come  back,  I — I  thought  all  sorts  of  things. 
I  supposed  you'd  gone  there,  you  know  where, — to 
those  women, — those  women  who  despise  me  and  show 
it."  It  brought  on  fresh  moans  and  tragic  wringing 
of  hands,  and  new  outpouring  of  salty  tears  when  he 
presently  told  her  where  he  had  been,  but  she  would 
not  listen  to  the  cause  of  his  detention  at  the  hospital. 
It  was  more  than  enough  that  he  had  been  out  walking 
with*  her, — with  her^  in  the  dead  of  night.  That 
seemed  the  only  fact  she  cared  to  grasp,  and  that  she 
crooned  over  with  bitter  wailing  until  his  patience  was 
exhaust^ed. 

"  This  is  childish  and  absurd !"  he  said.  "  It  is 
unworthy  of  you,  my  wife,  and  unjust  to  Miss  Loomis 
as  well  as  unjust  to  me.  It  is  not  possible  that  this 
has  caused  all  your  terror  and  distress.  What  noises 
— what  sounds  did  you  hear?" 

But  these  now  she  had  forgotten.  In  the  light  of 
his  confession,  as  she  termed  it,  all  other  calamities  had 
faded  into  naught.  He  gradually  calmed  her  suffi- 
ciently to  induce  her  to  return  to  bed,  but  when  he 
announced  that  he  must  go  again  to  the  hospital  to  see 
how  Brannan  was  getting  on,  her  lamentations  were 
piteous.  In  vain  he  reminded  her  that  Brannan  was 
her  own  cousin,  the  only  son  of  her  aunt  and  benefac- 
tress. She  would  listen  to  none  of  it.  Brannan  was 
only  an  excuse  to  enable  him  again  to  go  and  meet 
Miss  Loomis,  and  finally^  with  white  face  and  set^  rigid 
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lips,  Davies  turned  and  lefl  the  bouse,  walking  rapidly 
to  the  hospital. 

Miss  Loomis  still  bent  over  the  patient,  who  seemed 
now  dozing.  Dr.  Bnrroiiglis  sat  beside  her  at  the 
moment,  but  bad  been  away,  be  explained,  to  see  old 
Fritz  again.  A  new  attendant,  a  shy,  awkward  young 
ft'llow  from  Devers'a  troop,  was  hovering  about  the 
liedside,  and  Daviesglanccd  at  him  inquiringly.  "What 
i>ccame  of  Paine?"  he  asked,  and  the  steward  shook 
his  head  and  shrugged  bis  shoulders. 

"  Captain  Devers  took  him  away,"  was  the  answer. 
The  doctor  arose  and  stood  by  Davies  a  minute. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  that  captain  of 
yours,"  he  said.  "  Either  be  or  I  will  keep  out  of 
this  hospital  in  future.  He  came  here  and  'raised 
Cain'  with  my  steward  to-night,  all  on  account  of  Bran- 
nan  ;  then  went  over  to  the  troop  barracks  foaming  like 
a  mad  bull.  I  fancy  be  means  to  make  it  rather  lively 
for  you." 

"  Never  mind  me,  doctor,  so  long  as  this  poor  boy's 
coming  out  all  right.     How  is  he?" 

"Doing  nicely  now,  but — I  wish  I'd  understood  the 
case  before.  I'm  bound  to  say  Captain  Devers  misled 
me  entirely.  Sfte"*  the  doctor  he  needed,"  said  he, 
with  a  jerk  of  his  head  towards  the  grave,  beautifiil 
girl  bending  over  the  soldier's  pillow,  one  band  still 
slowly,  tenderly  stroking  back  the  dark  hair  about  his 
temples. 

"  Will  you  say  good-night  to  her  for  me  and  escort 
her  home?  Mrs.  Davies  is  not  well  and  I  must  re- 
turn to  her,"  said  Davies,  "that  is, — unless  I  am 
needed  here." 
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"  No,  go  by  all  means.  Only  I  may  need  you  at 
the  colonel's  office  in  the  morning  when  this  thing  has 
to  be  fought  out.  Dodge  your  captain,  meantime^  if 
you  can." 

"  I  know  of  no  reason  why  I  should  dodge  him  or 
anybody/'  said  Davies,  with  rising  color.  "I  have 
done  no  wrong.'' 

But  on  the  steps  without,  as  he  hurried  away,  the 
lieutenant  met  a  man  who  differed  with  him  as  to  that 
— who  differed  with  most  people  as  to  everything, 
and  that  he  had  been  working  up  the  case  in  his 
own  mind  against  his  subaltern  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt. 

"  By  what  right,  sir,  do  you  assume  to  over-ride  my 
authority  and  undo  my  orders  ?  Time  and  again  last 
summer  I  had  occasion  to  caution  you  against  inter- 
ference in  the  handling  of  the  men  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  troop,  and  now  no  sooner  do  you  rejoin 
than  here  you  are  taking  advantage  of  my  being  prob- 
ably abed  and  asleep  to  countermand  my  positive  in- 
structions and  overthrow  my  effoils  at  discipline." 

Without  one  word  of  reply  Mr.  Davies  assumed  the 
position  of  attention  and  stood  like  a  soldier  before  his 
furious  commander.  "  I  say  again,  sir,"  began  Devers, 
"  that  you  have  deliberately  sought  to  deride  my  au- 
thority and  have  connived  at  the  disobedience  of  my 
orders.  You  knew  perfectly  well  what  orders  I  had 
given  in  the  case  of  Brannan,  and  you  dared  to  set 
them  aside." 

Still  not  a  word  in  reply. 

"This  silence  is  contemptuous.  Why  don't  you 
speak,  sir?"  ; 
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"  I  simply  deny  each  and  every  all^ation,  Captain 
Devers." 

"  Denial  is  ridiculous,  Mr.  Davies  !  Haven't  I  the 
evidence  of  my  own  senses,— of  the  steward  and  the 
attendant  ?     Don't  I  know  ?     By  God,  sir " 

"One  moment.  Oblige  me,  captain.  I  wish  to 
behave  with  all  deference  and  respect,  but  when  you 
use  blasphemy ^" 

"  Oh,  blasphemy  be  damned !  Don't  attempt  to 
teach  me !  I've  had  too  much  of  your  puritanical, 
psalm-singing  business.  I  condoned  your  wretched 
misconduct  of  last  September  in  the  hope  that  you 
might  do  better,  but  now  the  time  has  come  for  you  to 
be  given  the  lesson  you  deserve.  Things  have  reached 
a  pretty  pass  when  an  officer  who  leads  his  men  into 
ambush  and  then  deserts  them  in  their  extremity " 

"  Captain  Devers !" 

"  No  dramatics  now.     You're  not  in  the  pulpit " 

The  steward  came  forth  at  the  moment,  and  with  in- 
stant modulation  of  tone  Devers  went  on.  "You 
may  not  realize  what  you  have  done,  but  you  have 
done  it  all  the  same,  despite  every  effort  of  mine  to 

teach  you  the  proper  course What  is  it,  steward  ?" 

he  broke  off,  as  though  suddenly  aware  of  that  official's 
presence. 

"  The  doctor's  compliments,  sir,  and  the  new  man 
the  captain  has  sent  over  to  relieve  Paine  seems  to  lack 
intelligence;  he  won't  do  at  all  as  an  attendant." 

"Tell  the  doctor  I  sent  the  best  I  had,  and  that 
he  b^ged  to  be  relieved  because  he  couldn't  serve  so 
many  masters.  When  the  post  surgeon  hears  of  this 
night's  work  he  will  doubtless  have  his  say  as  to  the 
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manner  in  which  his  subordinates  have  trifled  with 
their  duties.  I  will  make  no  change. — You  appear  to 
be  waiting,  Mr.  Davies.  That's  all,  sir,  for  to-night. 
You  may  go." 

With  a  face  almost  as  white  as  the  snowy  expanse 
of  the  parade,  the  lieutenant  still  stood  there,  quiver- 
ing with  wrath  and  wrong.  He  looked  as  though  a 
torrent  of  reply  were  trembling  on  his  lips,  yet  by 
supreme  effort  he  curbed  the  impulse.  His  chest 
heaved  once  or  twice.  His  lips  were  twitching.  His 
hands  were  clenched  and  convulsive,  but  at  last,  witli 
one  long  look  into  his  captain's  eyes  while  the  latter 
was  going  on  to  say  something  about  the  necessity  of 
his  junior's  accepting  his  admonition  in  proper  spirit, 
Davies  turned  abruptly  and  sprang  down  the  steps. 
Two  soldiers  stood  there  in  the  dusk,  where  they  must 
have  heard  every  word  that  was  said.  One  was  tlie 
new  company  clerk,  Howard,  the  other  Paine.  Nei- 
ther lifted  a  hand  in  salute  to  the  officer.  Both  turned 
their  backs  and  feigned  to  be  deeply  interested  in  con- 
versation of  their  own. 

It  was  Mr.  Hastings's  duty  that  week  to  supervise 
reveille  roll-call  and  attend  morning  stables.  He  was 
surprised,  therefore,  as  he  went  bounding  over  the 
parade,  to  see  his  junior  sub  on  the  porch  wrapped  in 
a  heavy  overcoat.  Presently,  after  reporting  to  the 
post  adjutant,  as  was  the  local  custom,  the  various 
officers  came  scattering  back  to  their  own  firesides,  the 
infantry  subs  to  turn  in  for  another  snooze,  the  cavalry 
to  swallow  a  cup  of  coffee  before  going  down  to  stables. 
Sanders  hailed  the  lonely  figure  with  characteristio 
levity. 
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"  Hello,  Pareon  !  Up  for  all  day  and  meditating  a 
sermon  ?" 

Davies  ignored  the  question  and  went  straight  to 
business.  "  I  want  to  see  Captain  Cranston  as  soon  as 
possible.     Does  he  go  to  stables  this  morning?'' 

"  Never  misses  'em.  What's  up  ?  Hope  Mrs.  Da- 
vies  isn't  ill." 

"  Mrs.  Davies  isn't  very  well,  but  it's  on  personal 
business  I  want  to  see  the  captain.  I'll  go  down  with 
him." 

"Come  over  to  my  house  and  have  some  coffee, 
or  a  cocktail,"  said  Sanders,  with  cheery  hospitality. 
"Just  what  you  need,  old  man.  You  look  as  if  you'd 
been  dragged  by  the  heels  through  a  knot-hole." 

"Barnickel  is  making  some  coffee  for  me,  thank 
you,  Sanders.  It  will  pull  me  together  all  right,  I 
fancy."  And  Sanders  went  whistling  on.  The  world 
and  its  cares,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  all  dropped  lightly 
on  the  fihoulders  of  this  young  sinner,  and  either  rode 
there  or  fell  to  the  ground  unnoticed.  Garrison  days 
were  but  a  merry-go-round  with  him.  "  If  that's  a 
specimen  of  the  bridegroom  cometh,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, "  I've  got  no  more  use  for  matrimony  than  I  have 
for  the  catechism."  And  doubtless  to  this  gay  and 
nonchalant  spirit  the  deeply  religious  temperament  of 
the  Parson  seemed  a  sombre  and  repellent  thing, — a 
thing  to  be  lamented,  yet  indulged  as  something  too 
solemn  or  sacred  for  remonstrance. 

The  morning  air  was  bitter  and  Davies  felt  his  toes 
and  fingers  tingling.  The  boards  cracked  and  snapped 
under  his  tread,  so,  rather  than  disturb  Almira,  he 
stepped  out  on  the  walk  and  began  pacing  up  and 
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down,  still  burning  with  indignation  over  the  events 
of  the  previous  night.  There  had  been  a  fresh  fell  of 
snow  Sunday  morning,  and  though  the  walks  and 
})aths  were  cleared,  the  soft  white  mantle  lay  like  a 
glistening  carpet  over  the  parade  and  prairie  and  along 
the  slanting  roofs  of  the  quarters.  There  was  an  open 
space  of  sixty  feet  from  outer  wall  to  wall  along 
oflBcers'  row,  and  a  paling  or  picket  fence,  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  roadway  in  front,  divided  tliis  space 
equally,  so  that  each  set  of  quarters  had  its  own  yard. 
Davies  had  remarked  with  a  smile  the  previous  even- 
ing, the  contrast  presented  by  the  Leonards's  yard  at 
the  west  end  and  his  at  the  east  of  the  double  set  in 
which  they  lived.  Leonardos  yard  was  criss-crossed, 
cut  up  in  every  direction  by  tracks  of  sled-nmuers 
and  sturdy  little  rubber  boots.  His  own  lay  like  a 
flawless  sheet  without  even  a  kitten's  footprint  to  mar 
its  virgin  surface.  Now  as  he  strode  rapidly  westward 
again  and  came  in  front  of  the  Leonard  playground, 
he  noted  once  more  the  traces  that  spoke  so  eloquently 
of  happy,  healthy  childhood,  of  rosy  cheeks  and 
sparkling  eyes  and  merry  laughter.  Then  he  turned 
back  to  his  own,  still  tramping  briskly  in  the  endeavor 
to  send  the  blood  to  his  finger-tips,  and  then  coming  in 
view  of  what  at  nightfall  had  been  an  unbroken  cov- 
erlet of  snow,  Davies  stopped  short,  amazed.  Straight 
from  the  corner  at  the  front  where  the  fences  met, 
straight  as  a  lance,  went  the  footprints  of  a  man,  in 
long,  unhesitating  stride,  to  a  point  immediately  under- 
neath the  closed  blinds  of  the  window  behind  which 
his  wife  now  lay  placidly  sleeping.  Davies  stood  and 
studied  the  tracks  a  moment^  then  went  to  the  point  of 
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meeting  of  the  front  fence, — ^a  flat-topped  afiair, — with 
its  picketed  offshoot.  Beyond  doubt  the  maker  of 
those  tracks  had  swung  himself  over  the  fence  at  that 
point,  dropped  lightly  to  the  ground  inside  and  gone 
straightway  to  that  side  window.  There  he  must  have 
stood  a  moment  or  two,  for  the  snow  was  trampled. 
Thence  the  tracks  led  around  to  the  back  of  the  house. 
Returning  to  his  gate  and  hall-way,  Davies  tiptoed 
noiselessly  through  the  little  dining-room  to  the  kitchen 
in  the  shed  at  the  back.  There  Bamickel  was  sleepily 
starting  a  fire,  and  the  door  leading  into  his  little  den 
farther  back  discovered  the  soldier  blankets  of  his 
bunk  tumbled  over  as  though  he  had  just  arisen. 
The  door  to  the  yard  was  still  bolted.  Davies  slipped 
the  bolt  and  stepped  out  on  the  plank  walk  leading 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  gate  in  the  rear  fence.  These 
had  been  tramped  by  many  feet  in  that  direction,  and 
by  only  one  pair  in  the  other.  Coming  around  from 
the  side  of  the  house  were  the  tracks  of  the  same  foot 
gear,  the  heavy  soldier  arctics  worn  then  by  oflScers 
and  men  alike,  that  he  had  marked  at  the  front.  They 
led  to  a  point  underneath  the  rear  or  north  window  of 
Almira's  room,  and  there,  after  evident  shifting  and 
tramping  of  a  minute  or  two,  had  turned  sharply  away, 
led  straight  past  the  kitchen  door  and  were  lost  in  the 
general  run  of  those  towards  the  gate. 

"  What  time  did  you  come  in  to  bed  last  night, 
Bamickel  ?"  asked  the  lieutenant,  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"Al)out  10.30,  sir.  I'd  been  over  to  Sergeant 
Walsh's  quarters.  I  went  in  to  see  if  the  lieutenant 
wanted  anything,  sir,  but  he'd  turned  down  the  lights 
and  gone  out.'' 
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"Yes.  And  now  did  you  hear  any  noise, — ^any 
footsteps  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  Only  Mrs.  Davies,  sir ;  she  was  stirring 
round,  excited  like,  and  peeped  out  of  her  room  to  ask 
did  I  know  where  the  lieutenant  was." 

"  Did  you  come  in  through  the  front  hall  or  the 
back  way  ?'' 

"  The  back  way,  sir.  There's  standing  orders  against 
enlisted  men  crossing  the  parade  or  bein'  on  the  officers' 
sidewalk." 

Davies  paused  a  minute.  "  Give  me  your  broom,'' 
said  he,  and  taking  it  through  the  partly  opened  door 
he  carefully  turned  the  knob  behind  him,  swept  away 
the  traces  leading  to  the  rear  window,  swept  and  ob- 
literated those  at  the  back  and  side,  as  far  as  and  in- 
cluding those  under  the  eiibt  window,  then,  tossing  the 
broom  to  the  door,  strode  round  the  house  to  the  front 
just  as  stable  call  was  pealing,  and  Captain  Cranston 
in  huge  beaver  skin  overcoat  and  cap  came  forth  into 
the  frosty  day.  The  instant  he  caught  sight  of  Davies 
the  captain  hastened  to  him  and  drew  his  arm  within 
his  own. 

"  The  very  man  I  want  to  see,  and  you  are  waiting 
for  me !" 

"  Yes.     I  presume  you  know  why." 

"  I've  heard.  Come  with  me  to  stables,  by  way  of 
the  hospital.  I  want  to  see  how  Brannan  passed  the 
night." 

"  I  cannot  go  in,  captain.  I  am  virtually  forbidden 
further  connection  with  the  case." 

"  I  understand,  but  I  am  not  included  in  the  order, 
and  wouldn't  heed  it  if  I  were."      Plainly  Captain 
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Cranston  was  in  aggressive  mood.  Other  officers, 
issuing  from  their  quarters,  set  forth  across  the  parade, 
but  catching  sight  of  the  popular  troop  commander, 
pulled  up  as  though  to  wait  for  him,  then  looked  sur- 
prised to  see  him  earnestly  talking  with  the  pale-faced 
subaltern,  going  straight  on  eastward.  Directly  in 
front  of  Devers's  house  they  met  that  officer  himself, 
a  Inindle  of  papers  in  his  hand.  In  the  "Tactics"  of  the 
(lay  one  of  the  foremost  paragraphs  read,  "  Courtesy 
among  military  men  being  indispensable,  it  is  enjoined 
on  all  officers  to  salute  each  other  on  meeting,  the 
junior  tendering  the  first  salute,"  or  words  to  that 
effect,  but  it  was  a  rule  far  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.  The  post  commander  was  about 
the  only  one  to  receive  such  recognition  from  his 
juniore,  all  others,  as  a  rule,  contenting  themselves 
with  a  jovial  "  'Morning,  Jack."  "  How  are  you, 
major?"  and,  possibly,  an  off-hand  and  |)erfunctory 
touch  of  the  cap.  Only  among  sticklers  for  military 
propriety  like  Leonaixl  was  the  salute  tendered  to 
sui)eriors.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  meant,  when 
given,  that  personal  relations  were  strained.  Ap- 
proaching the  battalion  commander  Mr.  Davies  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eye  and  raised  his  gloved  right 
hand  to  the  cap  visor.  Cranston,  with  the  most  off- 
hand nod  imaginable,  gruffly  and  shortly  said,  "Gocxl- 
morning,"  without  so  much  as  a  tempering  "sir"  or 
"  captain,"  and  hurried  sturdily  by.  Devers  flushed, 
looked  after  the  two  an  instant  as  though  tempted  to 
call,  then  turned  back  across  the  parade  and  was 
presently  swallowed  up  in  the  doorway  of  the  troop 

office. 

I       n  17 
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Leaving  Davies  outside,  Cranston  ran  into  the  hos- 
pital, and  presently  reappeared.  "  Sleeping  quietly,'' 
§aid  he,  "  and  the  poor  devil  would  have  been  in  tlie 
terrors  of  delirium  tremens  if  Devers's  orders  had  been 
carried  out  and  the  doctor  hadn't  been  sent  for.  Now 
tell  me  the  whole  story.  Agatha  has  told  me  her 
version." 

Lashed  tight  to  the  heavy  picket  roj^e,  the  horses 
were  revelling  in  the  keen  morning  air  and  slanting 
sunshine,  nipping  at  each  other's  noses,  challenging, 
with  sparkling  eye  and  tip-tilted  ear,  each  well-known 
face  and  form  of  officer  or  man  to  caress  or  frolic, 
snapping  and  squealing  at  each  other  across  the  line, 
occasionally  rc^aring  and  plunging  in  uncontrollable 
jollity.  Bending  to  their  work  in  their  white  stable 
frocks  and  overalls,  the  men  were  making  brush  and 
currycomb  fly  over  the  shining  coats  of  their  pets, 
carefully  guarding,  however,  the  long,  thick  winter 
crop  of  hair,  for  no  man  could  say  how  soon  they 
might  have  to  take  the  field  and  face  unsheltered  the 
keen  Dakota  blasts.  The  frosty  quadrangle  was  merry 
with  musical  tap,  tap  of  the  metal  cx)mb,  and  the 
snort  and  "purrr'^  and  paw  of  hoof  of  the  spirited 
bays.  Little  Sanders,  an  enthusiastic  horseman,  was 
darting  in  and  out  among  his  charges,  praising  this 
man's  work,  condemning  that,  and  occasionally  seizing 
brush  and  comb  himself  and  giving  a  practical  lesson 
to  some  comparative  novice.  And,  leaving  matters  for 
the  nonce  to  his  subalteni,  Cranston  paced  gravely  up 
and  down,  Davies  by  his  side,  absorbed  in  close  con- 
verse. Captain  Devers  left  his  line  to  Mr.  Hastings 
and  did  not  appear  at  stables  at  alL    ''  That  means 
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he's  concocting  an  epistle,"  said  Hastings,  with  a  grin. 
"  He's  hobnobbing  with  his  new  pet,  Howard,  and 
somebody'!!  get  the  l)enefit  of  an  officia!  letter  this 
morning." 

"  We  expect  you  \o  brealcfast,"  said  Cranston,  as  he 
bade  tlie  lieutenant  good-bye  at  the  gate,  "  and  I  hope 
Mrs.  Davies  is  feeling  all  right  now." 

But  Mrs.  Davies  was  not.  She  was  so  far  from 
well  that  she  had  decided  to  remain  in  bed.  No,  she 
wanted  no  breakfest,  no  doctor,  no  anybody.  All  the 
same,  Mrs.  Cranston  sent  her  a  dainty  tray  on  which 
was  displayed  a  most  appetizing  little  feast,  and  Al- 
mira's  resolution  gave  way  at  sight  of  it.  Wisely 
Mrs.  Cranston  refrained  from  calling,  but  other  women 
were  presently  on  hand  to  cheer  and  sympathize  when 
at  ten  o'clock  the  commanding  officer's  oixlerly  ap- 
peared with  the  commanding  officer's  compliments  and 
he  desired  to  see  Mr.  Davies  at  the  office. 

"  Precisely  as  I  told  you,"  said  Cranston,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  on  the  walk  without.  "  It  was  best 
to  let  Devers  make  the  attack.     Now  for  the  defence." 

Colonel  Stone  was  at  his  desk.  "  Come  in,  Crans- 
ton," he  called,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  soldier  he  so 
much  liked.  "  I  want  to  see  you,  too.  Er,— come  in, 
Mr.  Davies,"  he  added  in  a  tone  less  cordial  and  more 
official.  "  Orderly,  ask  Mr.  Leonard  to  step  in  here. 
Then  shut  the  door  and  remain  outside.  Er — sit 
down,  gentlemen,  er — sit  down." 

And  then  in  came  Leonard,  silent,  even  saturnine ; 
a  massive  fellow  with  a  mind  as  broad  as  his  shoulders, 
a  head  full  of  reading  and  research  and  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  but  the  quietest  man  in  the  garrison 
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withal,  and  Leonard  simply  bowed  to  the  new-comers, 
dropped  into  the  chair  indicated  by  his  commander, 
then  dropped  his  eyes  upon  the  floor  and  waited. 

Pegleg  dandled  a  pencil,  end  for  end,  between  his 
fingers  a  minute,  reflectively  studying  a  knot-hole  in 
the  floor  that  yawned  through  a  corresponding  breach 
in  the  matting.  Then  he  flung  the  stump  of  a  cigar 
into  a  sawdust  spittoon  and  began. 

"  Mr.  Davies,  1  sent  for  you  and  I  also  invited  in 
Captain  Cranston  because  I  want  to  hear  your  side  of 
a  singular  case.  In  an  official  letter  to  the  post  adju- 
tant, Captain  Devers  charges  that  you  went  to  the 
post  hospital  last  night,  ordered  the  attendant  out  of 
the  room,  and  proceeded  to  usurp  control  of  a  patient 
under  the  doctor's  care, — that  you  deliberately  over- 
threw his  authority  aud  ax^tually  told  the  attendant  his 
orders  were  of  no  account.  This,  if  true,  is  a  most 
serious  matter,  but  I  have  learned  that  there  are  many 
sides  to  a  story.     What  is  yours  ?'' 

"As  briefly  as  possible,  colonel, — ^and  just  as  I  an- 
swered Captain  Devers, — I  deny  every  such  allegation." 

"  Well,  you  certainly  went  to  the  hospital  ?" 

"I  certainly  did,  sir;  simply  to  get  some  medicine 
for  Captain  Cranston's  little  son  and  without  an  idea 
that  Bran  nan  was  there." 

"  Then  you  didn't  go  with  the  purpose  of  seeing 
Brannan  ?" 

"  Ceiiainly  not,  sir.  I  believed  him  to  be  at  the 
agency  until  I  heard  his  voice.  I  knew  the  young 
man  well  from  an  experience  last  summer  and  during 
the  campaign." 

^'  But  what  about  ordering  the  attendant  out  V^ 
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"  That  is  absurd.  I  found^-or  rather" — and  now  the 
hot  color  of  embarrassment  flew  up  to  his  pale  forehead 
— "  Miss  Loomis,  who  is  experienced  in  such  matters, 
found  Brannan  in  very  dangerous  plight, — his  pulse 
nearly  gone.  He  was  verging,  perhaps,  on  an  attack 
of  delirium.  She  considered,  as  did  I,  that  the  doctor 
ought  to  see  him  at  once,  and,  as  his  quarters  were  at 
the  nearest  corner,  barely  two  hundred  yards  away, 
she  told  the  attendant  to  hurry  for  him.  I  should 
have  done  the  same  thing,  but  it  was  unneces- 
sary. The  attendant  should  have  returned  at  once, 
but " 

"  Well,  didn't  you  undertake  to  administer  brandy  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  The  doctor  himself  ordered  that 
on  his  arrival." 

"  At  your  urging  or  suggestion  ?" 

"  I  certainly  approved  it,  sir,  but  I  did  not  urge." 

"  Well,  then,  what  does  it  mean — ^^our  having  told 
the  attendant  his  orders  were  of  no  account?" 

"  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.  The  attendant 
once  or  twi(«  l)egan  talking  about  his  orders,  but  I  had 
no  time  to  listen.  I  did  say,  never  mind  your  ordera, 
or  something  like  that,  but  he  knew  perfectly  well 
what  I  meant.  I  inferred  what  the  orders  were, — I 
simply  had  no  time  to  hear  them." 

"  Well,  the  attendant  declares,  or  at  least  Captain 

Devers  says  he  declares,  you  twice  choked  him  off  when 

he  tried  to  tell  you  what  his  orders  were  by  saying 

he  shouldn't  mind  such  orders.     Here,  Leonard,  the 

shortest  way  will  be  to  read  the  whole  letter.     You  do 

it."     And  slowly  Leonard  took  the  official  sheet  and 

began. 

17* 
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*'  Post  Adjutant,  Fort  Scott,  Nebraska. 

"  Sir, — It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
report  to  the  commanding  oflScer  certain  occurrences  tending  to 
the  overthrow  of  good  order  and  military  discipline  in  the  com- 
mand. Yesterday  morning  there  arrived  from  the  Ogalalla 
Agency,  Trooper  Brannan  of  Troop  *  A,'  Eleventh  Calvary,  who 
had  been  ordered  hither  by  Lieutenant  Boynton  as  attendant  or 
escort  to  the  mail -rider.  First  Sergeant  Haney  reported  to  me  at 
ten  o'clock  that  the  man  had  evidently  been  drinking  on  the  way 
and  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  intoxication.  On  examination 
of  the  man  I  was  convinced  that  he  needed  medical  attendance 
rather  than  incarceration,  and,  instead  of  sending  him  to  the 
guard-house,  as  is  customary  in  such  cases,  caused  him  to  be  taken 
to  the  hospital,  where  under  Dr.  Burrough's  orders  he  was  put  to 
bed  and  an  attendant  from  my  troop  was  detailed  with  instruc- 
tions to  see  that  no  stimulants  of  any  kind  were  given  him.  All 
seemed  to  progress  favorably  until  shortly  after  taps,  when  Trooper 
Paine,  the  attendant  in  question,  reported  to  me  that  Lieutenant 
Davies,  Eleventh  Calvary,  entered  the  ward,  accompanied  by  a 
member  of  the  household  of  Captain  Cranston,  declared  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  unjustifiable  and  ordered  him,  the  attendant, 
out  of  the  room.  On  Paine's  attempting  to  define  his  orders  he 
was  abruptly  silenced  and  again  ordered  to  leave.  Being  on  duty 
under  the  instructions  of  superior  authority.  Trooper  Paine  again 
strove  to  explain  his  orders,  and  this  time  was  curtly  told  that  ho 
should  pay  no  heed  to  such  instructions,  and  was  then  sent  out  of 
the  hospital.  The  trooper  called  the  doctor  on  his  way  and  then, 
very  properly,  reported  his  embarrassing  dilemma  to  me.  I  closely 
questioned  him,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  language 
imputed  to  Lieutenant  Davies,  whose  propensity  to  interfere  in  the 
discipline  of  the  troop  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  and  re- 
buke during  the  campaign  of  the  past  summer.  As  courteous 
and  kindly  admonition  had  no  effect,  and  as  the  officer  in  question 
has  seen  fit  to  treat  my  words  with  apparent  disdain,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  invoke  the  support  of  the  post  commander  in  suppress- 
ing the  spirit  of  insubordination  of  which  this  is  so  flagrant  an 
instance.  u  Yqtj  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
<<  Jared  B.  Devers, 
**  Captain  Eleventh  Cavalry,** 
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When  Leonard  liad  finished  reading  he  folded  the 
paper  and  looked  dreamily  at  the  cobweb  in  the  corner. 
He  wished  to  be  understood  as  having  no  opinion 
whatever  to  express.  Cranston  sat  in  silence  with  lips 
compressed  under  his  heavy  moustache.  Da  vies  never 
moved.  His  blue  eyes  were  fixed  unflinchingly  on  the 
swarthy  face  of  the  veteran  adjutant  until  the  latter 
had  finished  reading,  then  sought  the  eye  of  his  com- 
mander as  though  for  permission  to  speak. 

"  Well,  Captain  Cranston,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
letter  ?"  asked  Pegleg,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  I  think  it  very  ingenious,  sir." 

"  Now,  gentleman,  the  captain  says  that  when  he 
attempted  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Davies  last  night 
he  was  treated  with  absolute  contempt,  and,  Mr.  Da- 
vies,  he  says  that  you  refused  to  answer." 

"  I  strove  to  control  my  tongue  and  temper  both, 
colonel,  and  not  to  behave  with  disrespect.  I  did  not 
answer  him  at  once,  but  it  w&s  from  no  lack  of  impulse 
to  do  so." 

Pegleg  reflected  a  moment,  then  addressed  himself 
to  Cranston.  "  I  confess  that  this  matter  is  one  that 
causes  me  much  embarrassment,"  said  he.  "  The  post 
surgeon  says  that  he  was  not  awai'c  of  the  man  being 
sent  to  the  hospital  at  all,  and  that  it  was  Dr.  Bur- 
roughs's  case.  Dr.  Burroughs  says  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  man  drunk,  but  took  Captain  Devers's  state- 
ment, as  lie  knew  the  man  well.  Captain  Devers  asked 
that  he  be  put  in  hospital  to  keep  him  from  drinking, 
because  he  knew  the  prisoners  got  liquor  whenever 
they  had  money,  and  it  wouldn't  be  safe  to  have  him  in 
the  guard-house.      Is  there  anything  peculiar  about 
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this  BraDDan  ? — any  reason  why  he  should  be  treated 
by  his  captain  on  a  different  system?" 

"  Colonel  Stone,"  said  Cranston,  "  I  knew  Brannan's 
mother,  a  wealthy  and  prominent  woman  in  society. 
Mr.  Davies  can  perhaps  tell  you  even  more,  but  I  do 
not  think  Captain  Devers  knows  anything  of  Brannan's 
past." 

Leonaixi's  dark  eyes  came  down  from  the  cobweb 
and  studied  Cranston's  face  as  though  he  wished  to  ask 
a  question,  and  Pegleg  saw  it.  He  leaned  on  Leonard, 
and  had  grown  to  respect  his  judgment. 

*^  What  were  you  about  to  ask  ?"  said  he. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  antecedents  of 
that  new  company  clerk  of  Captain  Devei's  ?"  asked 
the  adjutant,  thus  authorized. 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  said  Cranston,  wheeling  round 
in  his  chair  and  looking  curiously  at  the  big  infantry- 
man. 

"  Well, — pardon  me,  Mr.  Davies.  Had  you  never 
met  or  known  him  ?" 

*^  Never,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the  party  of 
recruits  I  came  out  with  last  summer." 

"  But  you  knew  Brannan,  did  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  the  man  who  handled  a  nozzle  with 
me  in  showering  a  pa(^k  of  riotei's  among  the  recruits 
last  June." 

"  But  I  mean  you  knew  him  before  tiiat,  did  you 
not?" 

*^ Never,"  answered  Davies,  in  surprise.  "I  never 
saw  him  in  my  life." 

And  then  Leonard  in  turn  reddened  and  looked  con- 
fused^ and  shut  his  jaws  like  a  clam. 
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"  Orderly,"  sang  out  tbe  colouel,  "  go  and  give  my 
compliments  to  Captain  Devers,  and  say  I  wish  to  see 
him."  Then,  turning  to  Cranston,  *^  We  may  as  well 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  business  right  here  and  now. 
1  hate  trickery/' 


CHAPTER    XV. 

But,  as  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  Cap- 
tain Devers  was  not  immediately  to  be  found.  He 
was  not  at  his  quarters,  not  at  the  store  nor  the  stables. 
Mr.  Hastings  said  later  that  just  after  Cranston  and 
Davies  went  to  the  adjutant's  office,  Devers  came  from 
his  house  and  went  over  to  the  barracks.  Sergeant 
Haney  did  not  know  where  the  captain  had  gone.  Not 
until  10.30  o'clock  did  the  orderly  succeed  in  finding 
him,  coming  up  the  bluff  from  the  river  bottom, 
whither  he  had  ridden,  he  said,  to  look  over  the  pras- 
jMictive  ice  crop.  By  that  time  Pegleg  was  tired  of 
waiting  and  had  dismissed  his  visitors.  They,  how- 
ever, were  recalled  in  a  minute,  and  when  Captain 
Devers  was  made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Davies's  positive 
denial  of  his  allegations.  Captain  Devers  promptly 
shiflied  the  responsibility  to  the  shoulders  of  the  at- 
tendant, Private  Paine,  who  had  persisted,  he  said,  in 
his  story  despite  his,  Devers's,  inci'edulity  and  stringent 
cross-examination.  Bang  went  Pegleg's  fist  on  the 
bell.  '*  Send  for  Private  Paine,  Troop  '  A,' "  said  he. 
"  I'm  bound  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  at  onoe.^' 
And  then  while  the  orderly  was  gone  he  b^an  pacing 
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the  floor,  occasionally  stopping  to  drum  on  the  frost- 
covered  window.  I^onard  shifted  his  seat  to  Crans- 
ton's side  and  entered  into  low-toned  chat  witli  him 
and  Da  vies,  though  neither  seemed  in  mood  to  talk. 
A  natui-al  question  that  had  risen  to  their  lips  was  why 
Leonard  seemed  to  think  that  Brannan  was  well 
known  to  Davies  before  his  enlistment,  and  this  ques- 
ti(m  Leonard  had  disposed  of  by  saying  that  he  had 
been  assured  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  he  would 
ask  his  informant's  permission  to  give  his  name.  It 
was  an  officer  and  a  friend  of  Davies,  and  the  statement 
was  made  in  all  apparent  good  faith.  Devers  sat 
nervously  in  a  chair  feigning  to  read  a  newspaper,  but 
every  now  and  then  furtively  watching  the  three. 
Presently  the  orderly  came  back.  Trooper  Paine 
wasn't  in  the  post :  he'd  gone  with  the  market  wagon 
to  town. 

"Captain  Devers,'*  said  Pegleg,  irritably,  "you 
ought  to  have  known  this.  Why  didn't  you  say  he'd 
gone,  instead  of  keeping  us  waiting  here?" 

"  I  protest  against  the  imputation,  colonel,"  said 
Devers,  to  all  appearances  much  injured  at  such  in- 
justice. "  The  wagon  rarely,  if  ever,  goes  to  town  on 
Monday,  and  that  Private  Paine  should  have  gone 
with  it  is  equally  fortuitous." 

"  Well,  just  as  soon  as  that  wagon  gets  back  I  wish 
to  examine  that  man,  and  I  wish  you,  gentlemen,  to  be 
present,  also  Doctor  Burroughs.  You  see  to  it,  Mr. 
Leonard." 

"  I'll  give  instructions  at  once,"  said  Leonard,  rising 
quickly,  and  then,  with  significant  glance  at  Cranston^ 
taking  his  cap  and  quitting  the  office. 
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"  Then,  Colonel  Stone,"  said  Devers,  "  I  must  ask, 
in  justice  to  myself,  that  one  or  two  officers,  who  are 
friends  of  mine,  may  be  present  at  the  inquisition.  I 
am  conscious  of  nothing  but  enemies  in  this  office,  and 
I  can  expect  no  fair  play." 

Stone  whirled  wrathfully  upon  him.  "Your  lan- 
guage is  insubordinate,  Captain  Devers,  and  there 
must  be  an  immediate  end  to  it.  If  you  have  enemies 
here,  they  are  of  your  own  making.  Bring  any  gentle- 
man who  will  consent  to  appear  with  you,  and,  mean- 
time, sir,  you  may  withdraw." 

"  And  leave  the  field  in  possession  of  my  opponents, 
sir,  and,  like  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  my  character  in  their 
hands.  There  is  a  higher  court  than  a  post  com- 
mander," said  Devei's,  white  and  trembling  with  min- 
gled wrath  and  apprehension,  "and  to  that  court  I 
shall  appeal." 

"  You  shall  have  every  opportunity,  sir,"  answered 
the  colonel,  with  a  bang  upon  his  bell,  "  and  leave  this 
office  in  arrest  if  I  hear  another  word. — Recall  Mr. 
Leonard,"  said  he  to  the  orderly,  who  sprang  in  with 
scared  face  as  Devers  went  mumbling  out,  "  Which  way 
did  he  go?" 

"To  the  cavalry  barks,  sir,"  answered  the  Irish 
soldier,  and  Devere  caught  the  reply  before  he  was 
fairly  out  of  the  hall.  He  turned  whiter  still,  for 
sudden  suspicion  flashed  upon  him.  He  halted  as 
though  more  than  half  disposed  to  again  address  his 
commander,  but  realized  that  already  he  had  gone  too 
far.  He  looked  again  across  the  white  level  of  the 
parade  and  saw  the  tall,  dark  figure  of  the  adjutant 
stalking  straight  to  the  door  of  his  own  troop  office. 
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and  as  with  anxiously  throbbing  heart  he  walked 
away  homewards,  Devers  watched  his  hated  persecutor, 
almost  divining  what  was  his  purpose, — what  would 
be  his  first  question.  He  saw  him  halt  and  the  oflSce- 
door  open  and  Sergeant  Hauey  come  forth.  Haney, 
who  could  be  flippant  and  independent  in  the  presence 
of  his  own  lieutenants,  stood  like  a  statue  before  that 
dark,  saturnine  face.  Officer  or  man,  no  soldier  in 
that  garrison  ever  took  a  liberty  with  Leonaixl. 
Devers  realized  that  he  had  made  a  fatal  error  at  last. 
He  almost  realized — almost  divined  the  very  words  of 
that  brief,  curt  interview. 

**  Sergeant  Haney,  you  must  have  known  Troo{)er 
Paine  would  be  needed  at  the  office  this  morning. 
How,  then,  did  you  select  him  to  go  to  town?*' 

And  Haney,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  wilted." 

"Them  was  the  captain's  orders,  sir." 

"  Captain  who  ?" 

"  Captain  Devers,  sir." 

"  That's  all." 

And  when  Sergeant  Haney  was  informed  ten  min- 
utes later  that  the  captain  wished  to  see  him  at  his 
quarters  at  once,  he  realized  that  there  were  breakers 
ahead  in  earnest,  and  went  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth. 
Later,  when  he  came  forth  after  full  confession  of  the 
adjutant's  question  and  his  own  compromising  reply, 
the  sergeant  proceeded  to  the  adjutant's  office,  asked  to 
see  that  gentleman,  well  known  throughout  the  old 
army  as  Black  Larry,  and  nervously  twitching  his  cap 
stood  uneasily  before  those  penetrating  eyes.  "I've 
come  to  make  a  correction,  sir.  I  misunderstood  the 
captain." 
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"As  to  what?" 

"  As  to  Paine.  The  captain  told  me  he  might  be 
needed  this  morning.  Then  he  said  he  promised 
Paine  he  might  go  to  town  next  trip  of  the  market- 
wagon.  We  were  out  of  potatoes,  sir,  and  there  were 
line  ones  in  market,  so  the  captain  said  we'd  better 
secure  some  without  delay.  I  took  it  he  meant  at 
once,  and  so  the  w^^n  went  this  morning  and  Paine 
went  along.  I  suppose  I  got  it  mixed,  sir,  but  I 
thought  tiie  captain  meant  Paine  should  go  to-day." 

"  Which  wasn't  at  all  what  the  captain  meant  you 
should  think,  eh  ?"  said  Leonard,  drj-ly. 

"  No,  sir.  He  says  he  meant  to  nave  him  ready  to 
go  to  see  the  colonel." 

"  Exactly.  I  only  marvel  at  your  misimdcrstanding 
such  explicit  and  clear-cut  orders,"  said  Leonard,  with 
calm  sarcasm.  "  That  will  do,  sergeant,  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned."  Anil  Hauey  walked  away,  well  con- 
tent that  when  Paine  and  the  wagon  got  back  there 
would  be  somet)iing  more  for"theould  man"  to  ex- 
plain, or  stand  the  consequences. 

But  even  Haney  had  only  faiut  conception  of  his 
captain's  squirming  powers.  Not  until  evening  stables 
was  the  wagon  back  from  Braska.  It  was  loaded  to 
the  guai-ds  with  fine  Utah  potatoes  for  the  troop  mess, 
and  there  was  no  room  for  Trooper  Paine.  "  You're 
want^-d  at  the  adjutant's  oflficc  at  once,"  said  the  or- 
derly to  the  wagon-driver,  who  was  already  in  conver- 
sation with  Sergeant  Haney,  "  and  I'm  to  fetch  you 
with  me." 

"  The  man  can't  go  till  he's  put  up  his  team,  young 
fellow,"  said  Haney  to  the  infantry  bugler. 
18 
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"He  can  when  ould  Pegleg's  a-pullin\  Misther 
Sergeant  Haney,  and  he's  not  to  go  anywhere  else  or 
talk  with  any  one  else  furst  off  ayther,"  was  the  sig- 
nificant answer, — another  unpleasant  item  to  imfiart 
to  his  now  wretchedly  uneasy  captain ;  and  verily  it 
seemed  to  Haney  that  the  halcyon  days  were  done  for 
good  and  all,  when  soon  after  dusk  a  little  squad  from 
Cranston's  troop,  with  Second  Lieutenant  Sanders  in 
command,  rode  briskly  away  on  the  Braska  road,  and 
it  was  speedily  whispered  about  the  garrison  that  they 
were  going  to  find  Paine,  drunk  or  sober,  dead  or  alive, 
and  fetch  him  back  to  the  post  forthwith. 

"  It  takes  a  heap  of  nagging  to  get  old  P^l^  fully 
worked  up,"  said  the  fellows  of  the  Fortieth  that  nighty 
h  propos  of  the  snub  given  Devers,  and  the  pursuit  by 
meml)ers  of  another  troop  of  material  witnesses,  "  but 
when  he  locks  horns  in  dead  earnest,  the  other  party's 
got  to  scratch  gravel ;  it's  business  and  no  quarter." 

Meantime,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Captain  Cran- 
ston, Davies  had  refrained  from  making  any  complaint 
of  the  language  which  Devers  had  seen  fit  to  use  at  his 
expense.  "  Leonard  says  that  some  other  matters 
should  come  up  first,  and  Leonard  knows.  The  colonel 
is  after  Devers  with  a  sharp  stick  now,  and  all  these 
charges  are  to  be  sprung  upon  him  presently.  You 
go  on  getting  your  quarters  ready  for  Wednesday's 
house-warming.  By  that  time  you'll  be  wanted  on  the 
witness-stand.  To-morrow,  Tuesday,  there'll  be  fun  at 
the  commanding  officer's  office  with  a  general  court- 
martial  looming  up  behind  it.  Meantime,  hold  your 
peace." 

This  was  Monday  evening,  and  when  he  returned, 
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meditating,  to  his  temporary  fireside,  he  found  Mira 
surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  post  callers,  smiling  and 
chatting,  gracious  and  gay.  He  was  in  no  mood  for 
chatter  himself,  but  had  to  sit  by  and  strive  to  be 
interested  and  sociable.  Most  of  their  visitors  had 
heard  the  story  of  Captain  Devers's  close  call  at  the 
office  that  morning,  and  not  a  few  sought  to  hear  the 
facts  of  the  case  from  the  lips  of  an  eye-witness.  But 
Davies  would  not  sj)eak  of  the  matter  at  all,  and,  find- 
ing him  intractable,  some  one  asked  if  Sanders  had 
returned,  and  what  success  had  attended  his  search 
for  the  missing.  It  was  nearly  time  for  tattoo.  Dr. 
Burroughs  was  among  the  callers,  and  had  just  come 
over  from  the  hospital.  He  Ijad  had  no  addition  to 
the  list  of  patients.  "  On  the  contrary,''  said  he,  "  I 
have  a  man  who  might  go  to  duty  to-night  were  there 
need,  and  that  is  Miss  Loomis's  patient,  Brannan." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  us  about  that,  Mr.  Davies,''  appealed 
Mrs.  Flight,  who  was  again  on  hand,  well  knowing 
that  next  to  the  colonel's,  where  she  was  not  entirely  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  garrison  society 
would  be  most  apt  to  l)c  found  in  force  doing  homage 
to  the  bride.  "  We've  heard  ad  manner  of  conjectures 
already,  and  are  so  eager  to  know  the  truth.  Was  he 
an  old  friend  of  her's,  and  did  he  send  and  beg  her  to 
come  to  him  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Davies,  promptly,  "  she  got  to  the  hos- 
pital by  merest  accident.  Louis  Cranston's  throat  was 
sore,  and  he  was  coughing  a  great  deal.  She  went  for 
medicine,  and  I  happened  to  meet  her  on  the  way,'* 

"  But  they  said  there  was  such  a  romantic  scene ;  he 
wept  and  clung  to  her  hand,  and " 
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Here  Burroughs  opportunely  and  somewhat  aggres- 
sively burst  into  a  guffaw  of  derisive  laughter.  "Miss 
Loomis  is  just  one  of  those  admirable  women,"  said  he, 
"  that  empty-headed  idiots  prate  about.  I  wish  other 
people  had  half  her  sense."  A  luckless  way  of  essay- 
ing the  defence  of  the  absent,  for  it  reflected  on  many 
a  woman  present. 

"  Fie !  Dr.  Burroughs,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Flight. 
"  Your  blushes  give  you  away,  even  more  than  your 
words.  Don't  you  be  falling  in  love  with  Miss  Loomis. 
She's  aiming  higher  than  one  room  and  a  kitchen  and  a 
thousand  a  year."  Whereupon  there  was  shrill  laughter, 
and  further  accusation  and  indignant  protest  from  the 
ill-starred  medico.  And  Davies,  who  ought  to  have 
rejoiced  in  the  loyalty  of  such  admiration  for  his  friend 
and  whilom  nui-se,  was  conscious  of  a  pang  of  annoy- 
ance and  aversion.  The  entrance  of  the  old  chaplain 
and  his  wife,  and  dark,  swarthy  Leonard  with  the 
handsome  partnerof  his  joys  and  sorrows,  gave  instant 
turn  to  the  conversation.  In  a  very  few  minutes  Mrs. 
Flight  and  two  younger  matrons  took  their  departure, 
Almira  following  them  wMth  rustic  regretfulness,  and 
exchanging  some  whispered  confidences  at  the  door, 
which  brought  new  flush  to  Davies's  anxious  face.  Mrs. 
Leonard  was  s{^aking  of  a  recent  visit  "  up  the  road," 
as  in  those  days  the  Union  Pacific  in  its  westward  climb 
to  the  Rockies  was  referred  to.  She  had  had  such  a 
lovely  visit  to  Fort  Russell,  and  had  so  much  to  tell 
about  affairs  in  that  particularly  swell  regiment,  the 
— th,  and  the  Truscotts  had  entertained  her  at  such  a 
pretty  dinner;  Mrs.  Truscott  was  charming,  and  Mrs. 
Stannard  was  such  a  noble  woman,  and  they  were  all  so 
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interested  in  Mr.  Ray's  engagement.  It  was  practically 
announced.  He  was  to  be  married  to  Miss  Sanford 
— an  heiress  and  a  great  catch — early  in  June,  and  this 
led  to  the  chaplain  speaking  of  Ray,  whom  in  days 
gone  by  he  was  prone  to  look  upon  with  little  favor,  if 
not  indeed  as  a  ne'er-do-well.  "I  always  feared  that 
he  would  fall,  and  I  am  so  rejoiced  in  this  new  phase 
to  his  character." 

"  Oh,  /  met  Mr.  Ray !"  exclaimed  Almira,  delight- 
edly. "He  was  ordered  in  to  General  Sheridan  on 
some  duty  late  in  the  summer,  and  some  of  the  young 
officers,  Percy's  classmates,  said  he  was  such  a  brave 
fellow." 

"  What  did  the  old  officers  say  ?"  asked  Leonard, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  black  eyes,  but  not  the  vestige  of 
a  grin  under  his  heavy  moustache. 

"  They  ?  Oh,  I  don't  remember  their  saying  any- 
thing about  him.  They  said  lots  of  lovely  things  about 
Percy." 

"Yes.  That's  right.  I  can  understand  their  omit- 
ting no  opportunity  of  doing  that.  One  learns  to  be 
something  of  a  courtier  even  in  Chicago,  when  on  staff 
duty,  and  as  for  Washington,  service  there  is  a  liberal 
education  in  diplomacy.  One  never  knows  who  may 
have  the  strongest  pull  with  the  President  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  staff  corps." 

"Leonard,"  said  the  chaplain,  gravely,  "you're  a 
born  cynic  and  a  pessimist  to  boot.  Have  we  no  gen- 
erous impulses  in  the  army  ?" 

"  Lots  of  'em.  Lots  of  'em,  chaplain,  especially  in 
the  line  and  on  the  frontier,  where  we  can  afford  to  pat 
a  fellow  on  the  back,  since  we  know  that's  about  the 
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extent  of  the  reward  he'll  ever  get.  It's  when  we're  in 
big  society  in  the  East,  above  all  in  Washington,  one 
has  to  be  guarded  in  what  he  says,  or  first  thing  he 
knows  he'll  be  hoisting  some  fellow  over  his  own  head 
in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm.  No.  I  know  just  how 
you  regard  me,  but  I  si)ent  six  weeks  of  a  three  months' 
leave  in  Washington  last  winter,  and  sat  night  after 
night  at  the  club,  or  day  after  day  among  the  army 
crowd  at  the  Ebbitt,  or  in  some  fellow's  den  at  the 
Department,  and  never  once  did  I  hear  one  woixl  of 
frank,  outspoken,  fearless  praise  of  some  other  fellow's 
work  or  deeds,  unless  it  were  to  his  face.  Ask  a  man 
flat-footed  if  that  wasn't  a  capital  scout  of  Striker's 
last  winter  in  the  Tonto  Basin,  or  if  Jake  Randlett 
hadn't  done  a  daring  thing  in  going  all  alone  through 
the  Sioux  country  to  drum  up  Crow  scouts  for  Crook's 
command,  or  what  he  thought  of  Billy  Ray's  cutting 
his  way  out  through  the  Cheyennes  to  bring  help  to 
Wayne  last  June,  and  ton  to  one  he'll  hum  and  haw 
and  say  yes,  he  did  hear  something  about  that,  and  now 
that  I  mentioned  it  he  believed  Striker  or  Jake  or  Billy 
had  really  behaved  quite  creditably,  but  the  whole  tone 
was  significant  of  ^  nothing  like  what  some  other  fellow 
I  might  mention,  modesty  only  forbidding,  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumstam^es.'  It's  just  the 
damnation  of  faint  praise.  The  trouble  with  the  whole 
gang  of  those  fellows  seems  to  be  a  mortal  dread  lest 
somelxKly's  eyes  should  be  deflected  from  the  valor 
of  the  warriors  at  Washington  to  that  of  the  warriors 
on  the  plains.  What  recognition  do  you  suppose  Ray 
will  ever  get  for  that  feat  ?  General  Crook  says  it's 
useless  to  recommend  him  for  brevet,  l)ecause  the  Senate 
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wouldn't  confirm  it,  and  the  reason  they  won't  is  that 
those  hangers-on  about  the  capital  don't  mean  to  let 
such  rewards  be  given  to  the  men  on  the  frontier.  And 
yet  this  sort  of  thing  doesn't  happen  only  in  Washing- 
ton. It  was  a  c^avalry  officer  who  said  of  that  very 
affair  that  Ray  was  simply  a  reckless  fellow  under  a 
cloud,  with  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose, 
and  that  doing  a  reckless  thing  was  just  as  much  a 
matter  of  instinct  with  him  as  battle  is  to  a  bull- 
dog." 

It  was  unusual  to  see  Leonard  warm  up  in  this  way. 
Besides  the  chaplain  and  the  silent  host,  there  were 
three  officers  in  the  dreary  little  bachelor  den  at  the 
moment.  Each  and  every  one  seemed  surprised  at 
the  adjutant's  outbreak,  but  not  one  of  them  at  the 
concluding  revelation. 

"  No  need  to  ask  who  that  was,"  said  Captain  Hay, 
with  a  prefatory  "Humph."  "It  savors  of  Devers 
from  first  to  last.  That  man  is  a  bom  iconoclast. 
He  pulls  down  everybody's  idols  and  sneers  at  what 
he  cannot  pull  down, — our  ideals." 

"  Well,  now  let  me  ask  you,"  said  the  chaplain,  a 
man  whose  broad  charity  led  him  at  any  and  all  times 
to  the  defence  of  the  absent.  "  Without  detracting  in 
the  faintest  degree  from  the  heroism  and  value  of  Mr. 
Ray's  exploit,  are  there  not  degrees  of  personal  bravery, 
are  there  not  possibilities  of  an  order  of  courage  higher 
even  than  his?  As  I  recall  him,  he  was  what  I  should 
term  a  fearless  man,  brave  to  a  fault ;  but  have  we  not 
in  the  army  tens  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  honorable 
gentlemen  who  are  as  keenly  susceptible  to  the  thrill 
of  danger  as  Ray  is  apparently  dead  to  it?     Have  I 
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not  heard  man  after  raan  say  how  his  own  knees  trem- 
bled or  his  comrade's  cheek  blanched  at  the  whistle  of 
the  first  bullets  of  the  battle?  And  as  for  this  Indian 
campaigning,  can  there  be  a  warfare  imagined  in 
which  the  percentage  of  peril  is  so  great,  the  possi- 
bilities of  ambush,  surprise,  sudden  death  in  the  midst 
of  fancied  security  so  constant,  the  daily  and  nightly 
circumstances  so  full  of  incessant  nervous  strain? 
Now,  who  is  the  better  soldier, — the  really  braver,  or, 
perhaps  better,  the  more  courageous  man, — he  who  rides 
the  trail  utterly  reckless  of  or  insensible  to  its  peril,  or 
he  who,  sighting  danger  in  every  bush,  scenting  death 
on  every  breeze,  looking  every  instant  for  the  war- 
whoop,  the  death-wound,  nevertheless  so  bears  himself 
with  all  his  faculties  in  hand  as  to  seem  calm,  serene, 
confident,  and  stands  ready  for  death  or  duty  at  any 
moment?  I  have  always  held  that  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman was  the  highest  type  of  the  highest  order  of 
courage;  the  man  who  replaced  the  fatalism  of  the 
Mahometan  with  the  sustaining  faith  of  the  soldier 
of  the  Cross.  But  I  see  you  think  I'm  in  the  pulpit 
and  preaching  again,"  said  he,  smiling  at  Leonard. 
"  We  both  warmed  up  to  our  hobby." 

They  were  silent  a  moment.  Across  the  wintry 
night  the  trumpets  were  singing  the  lullaby  of  the 
crowded  garrison,  and  hurrying  footsteps  told  of  be- 
lated subalterns  spee<ling  to  their  companies  to  super- 
vise the  roll-calls.  Leonard  rose  to  his  full  height  and 
threw  his  cloak  over  his  broad  shoulders. 

**  We  are  more  in  accord  in  this  matter  than  you 
think,  j)erhaps,  chaplain ;  only  the  man  doesn't  live 
who  could  be  insensible  to  the  danger  of  cutting  his 
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way  through  a  band  of  encircling  Cheyeones.  I've 
heard  of  no  braver  deed  in  many  a  year  than  Ray's. 
I  doubt  if  we'll  hear  of  truer  grit  or  course  in  many 

"  Perhaps  not,  Leonard,"  said  the  chaplain,  as  the 
adjutant  paused  an  instant  at  the  threshold  to  eay  he 
would  return  the  moment  he  had  received  the  reports. 
"  Perhaps  not,  nor  would  I  say  one  word  to  underrate 
the  heroism  of  Hay's  exploit ;  but  when  we  do  hear  of 
another  I  look  to  hear  of  it  in  some  fellow  as  firm  in 
his  faith  as  he  is  in  his  sense  of  honor  and  duty,  and 
some  day  we  shall  see." 

But  Jjeonard  did  not  return  in  five  minutes  nor  in  ten, 
and  Mrs.  Leonard  grew  anxious.  "  This  never  hap- 
jiens  unless  something  unusual  has  occurred."  Captain 
Hay  stepped  through  the  hall  and  opened  the  outer 
door. 

"There  are  lights  dancing  about  over  there  on  the 
parade  near  '  A'  Troop's  quarters.  I  wonder  what's 
up.  Hullo,  Sanders!  That  you?  When  did  you 
get  back  ?     Did  you  get  your  man  ?" 

"  Got  two  of  'em,"  waa  the  breezy  answer,  "  T'other 
one  di^uised  as  a  gentleman  in  cits  and  just  about 
starting  on  the  night  train  for  the  West, — the  gifted 
Mr.  Howard,  clerk  of  '  A'  Troop." 

Mrs.  Davies  was  standing  just  within  tlie  parlor 
door  at  the  moment,  blushing  over  the  praises  lavished 
on  her  by  the  chaplain's  impulsive  helpmeet  and  trying 
hard  to  say  civil  and  appropriate  things  to  her  guests. 
The  officers,  one  and  all,  had  edged  into  the  hall-way 
in  eagerness  to  hear  the  news. 

"  What  was  it  Mr.  Sanders  said  ?"  asked    Mrs. 
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Leonard,  aDzious  to  know  what  detained  her  husband. 
Hay  half  turned. 

"  He  says  they  arrested  two  men,  one  of  tliem  ap- 
parently deserting,  being  in  civilian  dress  and  aboard 
the  train, — Captain  Devers's  new  clerk,  Howard." 

And  tlieu  every  one  in  the  parlor  saw  that  Mrs. 
Daviea  was  seized  as  with  sudden  faintness.  She 
turned  very  white  and  grasped  at  the  nearest  chair  for 
support.  "  I'm  only  dizzy,  not  ill,  or  I  don't  know  what 
it  is,"  she  protested,  as  they  crowded  round  her,  and 
Davies  carae  quickly  in,  conscious  tliat  something  was 
amiss.  Nor  did  slie  recover  her  color  or  her  (»lm. 
Nervous,  fluttering  answers  only  could  she  give  to 
theirsympathetic  inquiries,  and  when  presently  Ixionard 
reappeared,  cool  and  imperturbable  as  ever,  she  was 
evidently  relieved  to  see  her  guests  departing.  The 
adjutant  csplainrtl  his  detention  by  saying  be  had  . 
gone  to  the  colonel's  with  Sanders,  who  had  galloped 
ahead,  leaving  his  guard  to  bring  along  the  prisoners 
in  an  ambulance,  Paine  too  drunk  to  be  able  to  move. 
They  would  hardly  arrive  before  eleven. 

"The  colonel  desires  to  see  you  at  the  office  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,"  said  he  in  low  tone  to  Ci^ans- 
t*)n.  "  Howard  has  been  away  all  day, — since  guard- 
mounting,  in  iact, — and  no  rc[>ort  was  made  of  it. 
I>ever3  has  been  notified  that  the  colonel  would  in- 
vestigate matters — the  whole  business,  in  fact — early 
to-raorrow." 

But  who  can  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth? 
Devers,  after  a  sleepless  night,  tilled  with  foreboding 
of  the  wrath  to  rome  as  the  result  of  that  impending 
investigation,  sat  nervously  over  his  coffee  while  the 
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trumpets  were  sounding  first  call  for  guard-mounting, 
and  turned  a  shade  yellower  at  the  ring  of  the  front- 
door bell.  The  servant  re-entered  the  dining-room 
and  announced  that  Lieutenant  Leonard,  the  adjutant, 
desired  to  speak  to  the  captain.  For  a  moment  he 
could  not  rise.  Conscious  of  his  own  double-deal- 
ing, visions  of  arrest,  charges,  court-martial — heaven 
knows  what  all — were  floating  before  his  startled  eyes, 
but  go  he  had  to.  Summoning  courage,  bravado,  or 
something,  he  swaggered  into  the  hall. 

"  Oh — ah — step  into  the  parlor,  Mr.  Leonard,''  said 
he,  airily,  "  I  presume  you're  here  on  business."  He 
was  preparing  to  exhibit  amaze — virtuous  and  soldierly 
indignation — at  the  idea  of  having,  all  unheard  and 
unrepresented,  been  ordered  into  arrest  on  the  prej- 
udiced statement  of  a  swarm  of  hostile  officers  and 
sorely  badgered  and  bullied  members  of  his  troop. 
Well  knowing  himself  to  be  tottering  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  final  discovery,  his  duplicity  exposed,  his 
deceit  established,  he  nevertheless  braced  himself  for 
the  supreme  effort  to  bluft'  to  the  very  last.  Thanks 
to  the  storm-shed  without,  the  hall  was  dark,  and  for  a 
moment  he  could  only  vaguely  see  the  huge  bulk  of 
the  infantryman  standing  erect  before  him,  the  very 
attitude  indicative  of  stern  official  purpose. 

And  then  in  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling, — in  a  wild 
whirl  of  reviving  hope,  courage,  exultation, — ^he  noticed 
that  the  adjutant  was  without  his  sword,  and  listened, 
spell-bound,  well-nigh  incredulous  and  without  reply, 
to  the  brief  official  words  which  Mr.  Leonard  de- 
livered, then  saluting,  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the 
house. 
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"  It  is  my  duty  to  announce,  sir,  that  Colonel  Stone 
has  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  vertigo  and  is  seriously 
ill.  As  senior  captain,  you  are  in  command  of  the 
post." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

That  beautiful  wintry  Tuesday  morning  was  as 
placid  and  serene  as  nature  could  make  it,  but  Fort 
Scott  was  in  a  ferment.  Whether  stricken  by  apoplexy, 
which  was  the  first/  or  vertigo,  which  was  the  later, 
theory,  Colonel  Peleg  Stone  had  been  found  lying 
bleeding  and  unconscious  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
almost  at  his  parlor  door,  just  after  sick-call.  He  had 
arisen  early,  said  his  tearful  and  terrified  wife,  saying 
that  matters  of  importance  demanded  his  presence  at 
the  office  before  guard-mounting.  He  had  been  wake- 
ful and  restless  during  the  night.  He  had  called  for 
hot  water  soon  after  reveille,  and  gone  into  his  dressing- 
room  to  shave.  This  was  all  she  knew  until  aroused 
an  hour  later  by  her  frightened  maid,  with  the  tidings 
that  the  colonel  was  lying  speechless  in  the  hall.  Both 
doctors  and  Mr.  I^^eonard  were  summoned.  Violence 
was  hinted  at,  but  the  orderly  pacing  the  front  piazza 
declared  that  no  one  had  entered  the  front  door  since 
he  came  over  and  rang  the  bell  to  report  himself  for 
duty  just  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  breakfast.  "  For 
them  was  the  colonel's  orders  when  he  dismissed  me 
last  night."  Just  about  sick-call  he  heard  the  sound  of 
a  heavy  fall  inside,  and  presently  "  Jane  come  a-ran- 
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iiin',"  and  told  him  to  rush  for  the  doctors.  Alonzo, 
tlio  oolonol's  colored  body-servant  who  had  followed 
liis  ibrtuncs  a  dozen  years,  was  in  the  kitchen  below 
stairs,  and  was  stire  no  one  bad  come  in  from  the  rear. 
He,  too,  had  heard  the  &1I  aud  ran  up  with  Jane,  find- 
ing his  master  completely  dressed,  lying  close  to  the 
l»arlor  door,  with  blood  streaming  from  his  nose  and 
mouth.  There  were  heavy  contusions  on  the  fore- 
liead  and  face,  caused  probably  by  his  having  plunged 
blindly  forward  down  the  stairs.  Something  in  the 
stertorous  breathing  su^ested  apoplexy,  but  the  doctors 
soon  decided  against  that.  It  might  have  been  vertigo, 
or  he  might  simply  have  tripped  at  the  top  and  come 
diving  head -foremost  all  the  way  down,  but  his  clothing 
was  not  in  such  disorder  as  that  would  cause,  and 
neither  the  orderly,  nor  Jane,  nor  Alonzo  had  heard 
more  than  one  single  crash  or  thud.  Had  they  ex- 
amined the  parlor  and  sitting-room  to  see  if  any  one 
could  have  been  there  hidden  ?  was  asked.  No,  there 
wasn't  time.  The  house  was  one  of  the  big  double 
sets  of  quarters,  with  hall-way  and  staircase  in  the 
middle,  as  frequently  planned  in  those  days  for  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  lat^  frontier  garrisons. 
Four  large  rooms  were  on  the  ground  floor  for  use  as 
jiarlor,  sitting-,  and  reception-  and  dining-room,  all 
abtmdantly  furnisiied,  as  Mrs,  Stone  was  well-to-do, 
and  there  wore  hiding-places  enough  if  some  one  had 
stolen  in,  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  The  broad  con- 
tusion on  the  forehead  might  have  been  caused  by  some 
blunt  instrument,  to  be  sure,  said  the  senior  sui^eon, 
but  he  thought  it  improbable.  Only  one  thing  was 
certain, — P«^l^  was  knocked  out.   It  might  be  several 
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days,  possibly  a  week,  before  he  could  resume  duty. 
Captain  Devers  came  over  five  minutes  after  the  adju- 
tant left  him,  and  was  profiise  in  sympathy,  sorrow, 
and  proflers  of  aid.  The  despatch  sent  to  Department 
head-quarters  that  afternoon  was  a  model  of  style,  but 
it  did  not  reach  the  office  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  so 
late  that  the  general  had  gone  home  with  his  chief  of 
staff,  and  not  until  five  o'clock  was  it  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter,  who  took  it  at  once  to  his  com- 
mander. 

*^  Whew  !"  said  the  chief.  "  It's  bad  enough  to  have 
Pegleg  down,  but  think  of  having  Devers  up,  even 
for  a  week." 

"  I  don't  see  what  we  can  do,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"The  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Fortieth  is  on  leave 
awaiting  retirement,  the  major  on  General  Sheridan's 
staff.  Major  Warren,  of  the  Eleventh,  is  abroad,  and 
Devers  is  the  ranking  captain." 

"  Well,  let  it  stand,"  said  the  general,  after  a  while. 
"Leonard  will  look  after  affairs  in  the  Fortieth,  and 
you  look  after  Devers.  If  he  gets  to  cutting  up  any 
didoes,  send  him  up  to  the  reservation  to  investigate 
the  trouble  up  there;  it's  something  after  his  own 
heart,  I  reckon, — or  send  him  anywhere,  and  let  the 
command  devolve  on  the  next  captain  until  Stone's 
on  deck  again.     Devers  says  he'll  be  up  in  a  week." 

"  That's  just  what  makes  me  fear  he  won't  be  well  in 
a  month,  and  if  he  isn't  able  to  resume  duty,  Devers 
will  say  he  only  meant  sitting  up  in  bed,  probably." 

No  matter  what  the  opinion  attaching  to  Captain 
Devers,  however,  the  fact  remained  that  he  was  now  in 
law  and  fact  commanding  officer  of  the  bluest  post 
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in  the  Platte  Valley,  and  meant  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunities.  Leonard  promptly  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved from  duty  as  post-adjutant,  on  the  plausible 
ground  that  Captain  Devers  would  doubtless  prefer  to 
have  one  of  his  own  cloth  and  corps  in  the  office,  and 
Devers,  well  knowing  how  it  would  reflect  upon  him 
at  Department  head-quarters,  refused  to  change.  "  How- 
ever strained  may  be  our  personal  relations,  the  good 
of  the  service  demands  that  for  the  present  they  be 
ignored.  The  diflTerences  between  us  can  and  shall  be 
adjusted  later  on,"  was  the  purport  of  his  reply.  Mean- 
time Mr.  Leonard  could  be  assui'ed  that  he  should  in  no 
wise  be  disturbed  in  his  functions  as  regimental  adju- 
tant, or  hampered  no  more  than  was  necessary  in  those 
that  related  to  the  post.  Leonard  <*wore  impressively 
as  he  read  the  reply  to  his  friends.  Captain  Pollock  of 
the  Fortieth,  and  Cranston  of  the  Eleventh,  but  said 
nothing  to  any  one  else. 

Davies  was  to  relieve  Hastings  as  troop  duty  officer 
for  the  week,  and  assume  charge  of  roll-calls  and 
stables,  all  matters  between  himself  and  his  captain 
being  incontinently  shelved  after  conference  with  Cran- 
ston, Truman,  and  Hay,  until  such  time  as  somebody 
beside  Devers  should  sit  in  judgment  on  Devers's  acts. 
The  temporary  post-commander  spent  very  little  of 
Tuesday  morning  in  the  office.  With  official  gravity 
he  signed  the  ration  returns  and  such  papers  as  were 
to  be  forwarded.  "All  matters  concerning  the  interior 
discipline  of  the  companies  I  prefer  leaving  to  their 
j)roper  commanders,"  said  he,  coldly,  to  the  statuesque 
adjutant,  thereby  hitting  a  self-comforting  whack  at 
the  colonel,  who  rather  liked  to  interfere.     "  I  have 
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every  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  captains  of  the 
infantry,  at  least,  and  as  for  routine  matters  you  will 
be  pleased  to  conduct  them  just  as  when  Colonel  Stone 
was  on  duty." 

Then  he  went  forth  to  his  own  sanctum,  the  troop 
office,  raising  his  fur  cap  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
sentry's  shrill,  "Turn  out  the  guard;  commanding 
officer !"  and  once  there  established,  he  sent  his  orderly 
with  directions  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard.  In  five 
minutes  prisoner  Howard,  conducted  by  an  armed 
sentry,  made  his  appearance,  and  was  received  within 
the  sanctum.  "  You  may  retire,  sentry,  until  called. 
I'll  be  responsible  for  this  man,"  said  he,  and  from 
that  conference  even  Sergeant  Haney  was  excluded. 
The  interview  lasted  twenty  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  Howard  was  remanded  to  the  guard-house 
and  Paine  brought  over  in  his  place.  Howaixi  swag- 
gered insolently  past  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  on  his 
return,  and  when  told  to  get  ready  to  go  out  to  work, 
replied,  "  I  guess  not,  Johnny,  unless  you  want  to  lose 
your  stripes."  But  Paine  came  "home"  scared  and 
abject.  Men  in  quartere  said  that  both  the  captain  and 
Sergeant  Haney  stormed  at  him  until  he  didn't  know 
black  from  white,  and  the  temporary  company  clerk, 
excluded  from  the  office  during  the  conference,  was 
called  in  finally  to  witness  Paine's  signature  to  a  paper, 
the  contents  of  which  he  did  not  see  at  all. 

All  day  Tuesday  Davies  was  occupied  in  getting  his 
furniture  and  traps  into  Number  12,  and  Almira — 
j)retty  as  a  picture,  and  eagerly  assisted  by  her  now 
intimate  friends,  Mesdames  Flight  and  Darling — was 
tacking  up  curtains,  brackets,  and  knickknacks.    Army 
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women  have  a  gift  of  making  even  a  burrow  look 
cheery  and  attractive,  though  they  do  accumulate  an 
amount  of  truck  that  becomes  emliarrassing  in  the  in- 
evitable event  of  a  move.  On  Wednesday,  however, 
as  has  been  said,  his  week  of  troop  duty  was  to  b^in, 
and  at  gun-fire  he  was  up  and  dressed  and  ready  for 
business.  Devers  did  not  come  down  to  stables.  The 
first  sei'geant  made  the  various  reports  in  somewhat  off- 
hand and  perfunctory  style,  but  Davies  took,  appar- 
ently, no  notice  of  his  manner,  and,  joining  Captain 
Cranston  as  soon  as  he  had  inspected  the  stables  on  the 
return  of  the  horses  to  their  stalls,  the  two  friends 
strolled  slowly  up  the  winding  road  to  the  parade,  the 
last  officers  to  return  homeward.  Sick-call  was  sounding 
as  they  passed  the  barracks,  and  Captain  Devers  met 
them  on  the  walk.  Both  officers  saluted  the  post-com- 
mander, Davies  in  silence,  Cranston  with  an  accom- 
panying "Good-morning,  sir.^'  Devers  responded 
in  the  briefest  possible  way  and  went  at  once  to 
business. 

"  Mr.  Davies,  that  man  Brannan  will  be  returned  to 
the  troop  from  hospital  this  morning.  See  that  he  is 
immediately  confined  in  the  guard-house."  And  then, 
with  his  orderly  following,  the  commander  went  his 
way.  Sergeant  Haney  was  standing  not  forty  yards 
away  on  the  barrack-porch  awaiting  his  captain's 
coming.  Such  iastructions  were  generally  given  by  the 
company  commander  direct  to  the  first  sergeant,  and 
the  purpose  of  making  Davies  the  medium  and  Cran- 
ston the  witness  of  the  order  was  apparent  at  a  glance. 
Devers  meant  to  inflict  his  punishment  not  only  upon 

the  soldier,  but  upon  those  who  dared  either  in  person 
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or  through  some  ^^  member  of  the  household"  appear  as 
the  soldier's  friend. 

"  What  should  I  do,  captain  ?"  asked  Davies,  sadly. 
"Turn  and  carry  the  order  to  the  first  sergeant  at 
once?" 

Cranston  looked  back,  saw  Devers  halt  to  say  some 
words  to  the  troop  farrier,  and  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  go  with  you  to  be  ready  to  testify 
to  your  having  obeyed." 

Retracing  their  steps,  the  two  approached  the  quar- 
ters. "  Go  no  farther,"  said  Cranston,  in  low  tone,  as 
they  got  about  half-way  and  were  close  to  where 
Devers  stood.  "  Call  the  sergeant  to  you  here."  Davies 
did  so,  and  Devers  whirled  around  in  surprise.  Haney 
carae  promptly,  buttoning  his  overwat  on  the  way.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  "  slouch"  in  presence  of  Cranston,  what- 
soever he  might  dare  with  a  new  lieutenant. 

"  Sergeant,"  said  Davies,  "  the  captain  orders  tliat 
Trooper  Brannan  be  confined  in  the  guard-house  the 
moment  he  returns  from  hospital." 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  got  the  order,  sir,  last  night,"  said 
Haney,  forgetful  in  Cranston's  presence  of  the  impulse 
to  be  flippant,  and  unconsciously  revealing  just  exactly 
what  his  captain  meant  to  conceal.  Davies  turned  and 
looked  at  Cranston,  and  the  latter,  with  a  peculiar 
smile,  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  his  friend  and,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  spot  where  Devers  now  stood  watch- 
ing them,  led  him  away. 

This  for  a  starter  was  significant,  but  more  was  to 
come.  Guard  mounting  was  hurried  through  that 
morning,  for  the  air  was  sharply  cold  and  a  northerly 
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wind  was  beginning  to  moan  through  the  garrison  and 
whirl  the  snow  in  drifts  over  the  desolate  prairie. 
Captains  Truman  and  Pollock,  the  former  as  old  and 
the  latter  as  new  officer  of  the  day,  appeared  in  fur 
caps  and  heavy  overcoats  and  stood  at  the  desk  where 
Colonel  Pegleg  for  months  past  had  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  jwst.  The  former  raised  his  hand  in 
salute  as  he  said,  "I  report  as  old  officer  of  the 
day,  sir,"  and  tendered  the  guard  report.  Devers 
glanced  at  once  at  the  list  of  prisoners.  Foremost 
were  the  familiar  names  of  the  old  stagers,  the  general 
prisoners  undergoing  sentence  of  court-martial.  Then 
those  of  the  men  sentenced  to  brief  confinement  by  the 
minor  or  garrison  court.  Then  came  the  names  of 
those  awaiting  trial,  and  opposite  each  name  in  the 
column  headed  "  Charges"  was  the  word  "  Preferred," 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  day,  and  this  significant  word 
appeared  opposite  the  next  to  the  last  name  on  the 
list,  that  of  Howaixl,  Troop  "  A." 

"  Ah  !  What  is  the  nature  of  the  charges  against 
prisoner  Howard  ?"  asked  Devera,  blandly. 

^'  I  haven't  seen  them,  sir.  I  understand  that  they 
were  prepared  by  Lieutenant  Sanders  as  directed  by 
Colonel  Stone." 

Devers  tapi)ed  his  bell  and  the  orderly  sprang  in. 
"  My  compliments  to  the  adjutant,"  said  he,  and  from 
the  adjoining  room,  grave,  stolid,  and  imperturbable  as 
ever,  Leonard  came  in,  pencil  in  hand,  and  stood  at 
attention  without  a  word. 

"  Mr.  I^eonanl,  have  charges  been  preferred  against 
Troo|)er  Howard?" 

"Yes,   sir.      Desertion.     The  specification    alleges 
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that  he  was  caught  aboard  the  west-bound  train  at 
Braska  in  civilian  dress  Monday  evening." 

"Anything  else?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Captain  Pollock,  you  may  release  Howard.  He 
was  in  town  with  my  approbation  and  assent,  looking 
for  an  absentee  whose  haunts  he  knew  and  whose 
presence  was  required  here.  He  says  he  boarded  the 
train  expecting  possibly  to  find  him  thereon,  and  wore 
civilian  dress  because  his  uniform  might  have  caused 
his  rejection  at  places  he  wished  to  search." 

Captain  Pollock  touched  his  cap  without  a  word. 

"  You  will  also  see  that  Paine  and  Brannan,  recently 
confined,  are  sent  out  to  work  with  the  police  cart. 
Other  orders  as  usual.  You  are  relieved,  Captain 
Truman.     That  is  all,  Mr.  Leonard." 

The  talk  that  ensued  among  the  officers  of  the 
calvary  command  when  this  matter  was  detailed  at  the 
club  room  will  have  to  be  condensed.  Davies  was  not 
present.  He  never  went  there.  Cranston  was  present 
for  the  first  time  in  weeks,  for  it  was  an  establishment 
for  which  ordinarily  he  had  no  use.  He  and  Truman 
went  thither  because  they  knew  that  that  was  where 
Sanders  could  be  found,  and  there  they  found  him. 
It  was  barely  ten  o'clock,  but  this  light-hearted  young 
gentleman,  together  with  three  or  four  kindred  spirits 
of  the  Fortieth,  was  discussing,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  hot  Scotch,  the  relative  values  of  hands  dealt  at 
random  from  a  grimy  deck.  That  they  should  have 
taken  to  hot  Scotch  at  such  an  hour  tliey  explained  by 
the  statement  that  as  they  had  to  be  up  with  the  dawn 
the  day  was  already  old,  and  that  they  sliould  be  play- 
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ing  poker  they  didn't  consider  a  matter  calling  for  ex- 
planation of  any  kind.  It  was  "  a  way  they  had  in 
the  army"  in  those  days  when  the  other  three-quarters 
of  the  year  was  spent  in  sharp  campaigning.  Sanders 
cheerfully  dropped  his  hand  as  he  had  his  money  and 
told  his  story  like  a  little  man. 

"  We  trotted  or  galloped  all  the  way  to  town  and 
found  Paine  soon  after  six,  drunk^  of  course, — too 
drunk  to  ride  the  spare  horse,  so  while  we  were 
waiting  for  an  ambulance  from  the  quartermaster's 
depot,  I  ran  over  to  the  Cattle  Club  for  a  drink,  and 
was  chatting  there  with  Willett  and  Burtis, — by  the 
way,  I  asked  them  both  to  drive  out  and  dine  with  us 
to-night  and  take  in  the  hop  later, — and  presently  in 
came  a  couple  of  cattlemen  from  Cheyenne  who  knew 
everybody  at  Russell  and  were  jolly,  pleasant  fellows. 
They  were  going  up  on  the  evening  freight,  and  we 
loaded  up  a  lunch-basket  and  went  down  to  the  depot 
to  see  them  off  in  the  caboose.  The  Braska  crowd  did 
their  best  to  send  them  home  full,  and  they  were  full, 
and  nothing  would  do  but  we  must  go  into  the  bar 
and  drink  Roederer  with  them  until  the  conductor  came 
rushing  in  to  say  all  aboard.  Then  they  snaked  me 
on  to  the  caboose  platform  when  the  train  was  under 
way,  pulled  me  inside  and  ran  me  half  a  mile  up  the 
track  before  they  could  stop  her  again.  But  that  half- 
mile  did  the  business  for  Mr.  Howard.  There  he  was 
spruce  and  dandified  as  you  please,  dressed  fit  to  kill 
in  a  bang-up  better  suit  than  I  ever  hope  to  own,  try- 
ing to  sit  behind  a  newspaper.  They  pulled  Burtis 
aboard,  too,  and  in  the  scuffle  he  fell  all  over  Howard, 
knocked  his  hat  off^  and  I  knew  the  face  in  a  second, 
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and  when  I  came  off  that  car  he  came  with  me^  by  the 
scruff  of  his  neck,  swearing  and  protesting  and  deny- 
ing that  he  was  Howard,  and  threatening  to  have  the 
law  on  me  and  appealing  to  the  cattlemen  for  rescue. 
By  Jupiter,  if  it  wasn't  that  I  had  been  with  them 
long  enough  to  make  a  favorable  impression  they  would 
have  rescued  him,  too.  They  didn't  half  want  to  let 
him  go,  and  he  struggled  hard  to  get  away  as  it  was." 

Then  Truman  told  him  what  Devers's  orders  and 
remarks  were,  and  Sanders  fairly  blazed  with  wrath. 
"  It's  the  maddest  kind  of  a  lie,"  said  he.  "  That  fellow 
had  never  looked  for  Paine  or  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
We  found  where  he  had  left  his  uniform  and  where  he 
kept  in  hiding  until  time  to  skip  out  and  catch  that 
train.  He  wasn't  looking  for  anybody  and  didn't  care 
to  see  or  be  seen  by  anybody.  If  it  wasn't  a  clear-cut 
case  of  desertion  may  I  l)e  hanged.  He  had  over  two 
hundred  dollars  in  his  clothes  and  fresh  duds  in  his 
grip-sack." 

Long  before  mid-day,  therefore,  Sanders's  words 
were  being  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  Trooper 
Howard,  with  pale  face  and  starting  eyes,  was  shut  up 
in  the  company  office  where  only  the  captain  and  Ser- 
geant Haney  could  get  at  him,  and  Devers  was  there 
with  his  sergeant  and  clerk,  when  just  at  10.45  the 
telegraph  operator  came  bulging  into  Mr.  Leonard's 
office. 

"An  important  despatch,"  said  he,  "  for  the  com- 
manding officer." 

Leonard  took  it,  then  hesitated.  Under  Colonel 
Stone  his  instructions  were  to  open  and  read  at  onoe, 
but  the  relations  between  him  and  the  captain  tempo- 
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rarily  in  command  were  neither  confidential  nor  cordial. 
"  Take  it  to  Captain  Devers,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will 
wait." 

Devers  read  the  despatch  with  kindling  eye.  It  was 
from  department  head-quarters  at  Omaha,  and  said 
briefly,- — 

"  Send  a  discreet  oflBcer  with  twenty  cavalrymen  for 
temporary  duty  with  Boynton  at  the  agency  at  once. 
Report  action  by  wire." 

For  a  few  minutes  the  captain  sat  in  deep  thought, 
then  with  head  erect,  and  with  quick,  confident  step, 
left  the  barracks  and  went  straight  to  the  adjutant's 
office.  "  Orderly,"  said  he,  "  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
Davies  and  say  I  wish  to  see  him  at  once." 

And  so  only  a  little  more  than  an  hour  later,  know- 
ing absohitely  nothing  of  what  might  be  going  on  at 
the  agency,  judging  only  from  the  reports  of  the  mail- 
carrier  that  there  had  been  trouble  between  the  agent 
and  some  of  Red  Dog's  people,  and  that  the  agent  had 
determined  to  make  arrests,  leaving  his  bride  wildly 
weeping  and  protesting  in  the  hands  of  her  devoted 
friends  Mesdames  Flight  and  Darling,  yet  commending 
her  to  the  guardianship  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Cranston, 
Percy  Davies  set  forth  upon  a  bitter,  wintry  march  of 
eighty  miles,  answering  the  call  of  duty  at  the  front, 
leaving  wife  and  fireside,  good  name  and  character,  to 
the  care  of  friends  or  foes  who  remained. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

Long  remembered  at  Fort  Scott  was  the  evening 
that  followed  Mr.  Davies's  departure  for  the  agency. 
Infantry  and  cavalry  both,  the  garrison  took  it  much 
to  heart  that  the  detail  should  have  devolved,  of  all 
men,  upon  him.  Not  because  he  was  comparatively 
young  and  inexperienced  ;  not  because  he  was  just  back 
from  long  leave  that  had  been  necessitated  by  long  and 
serious  illness,  but  solely  and  entirely  because  lie  had 
but  recently  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  shouldn't 
have  l)een  expected  to  go, — should  not  have  been  torn 
from  her  side.  The  women  0{H3ntK:l  the  ball,  but  the 
men  were  not  slow  in  taking  the  floor.  What  Davies 
himself  might  think  no  one  knew,  because  Davies 
would  not  say.  He  received  the  order  of  the  post 
commander  without  a  word,  went  home  to  his  wife 
and  sent  Barnickel  to  ask  Captain  Cranston  to  come  to 
him  as  soon  as  possible.  Devers  retired  to  his  quartera 
and  was  not  again  seen  until  after  stables,  when,  scru- 
pulously avoiding  those  of  the  other  troops,  he  visited 
his  own  lines,  having  previously  sent  his  orderly  to 
Mr.  Hastings  to  notify  that  gentleman  that  he  should 
not  require  him  to  attend  stables  this  week,  which  was 
to  have  been  Mr.  Davies's,  but  would  expect  him  to 
superintend  roll-calls.  The  temporary  commanding 
officer  of  the  garrison  and  of  the  cavalry  battalion 
appeared,  therefore,  in  solitary  state  in  his  capacity  as 
captain  of  Troop  '^  A."    Officers  who  passed  him  on 
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the  way  to  or  from  stables  raised  hand  or  cap  iu  the 
salute  due  the  post  commander,  but  few  of  them  en- 
tered into  conversation.  Old  Dr.  Rooke,  the  post 
surgeon,  a  man  ten  years  Devers's  senior  in  the  service, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  Colonel  Stone's  bedside,  came 
face  to  face  with  the  captain,  and  the  captain  stopped 
to  make  inquiries.     Rooke's  face  was  grave. 

"He  is  semiconscious  and  resting  fairly  well,  but 
has  received  a  severe  shock  that  has  clouded  his 
faculties.  I  cannot  say  when  he  will  be  up  again.  I 
do  not  see  any  likelihood  of  his  returning  to  duty  for 
a  month." 

Devers's  face  expressed  all  proper  concern  and  sym- 
pathy. "  It  is  best,  of  course,  that  I  should  know 
this,  but  the  colonel's  friends  are  numerous  in  garrison, 
and  it  is  something  that  would  have  a  depressing  effect. 
I  suggest,  therefore,  that  you  do  not  confide  your  fears 
to  any  one  else.  It  affects  me  painfully  to  hear  it, 
though  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  col- 
onel's good  graces.  We  differed  as  to  various  official 
matters." 

"  I'm  aware  of  that,"  said  Rooke,  dryly,  '^  and  I  have 
felt  more  than  half  constrained  to  remonstrate  with  you 
as  to  the  confinement  of  Private  Brannan.  He  left  the 
hospital  in  good  condition,  and  with  the  expectation 
of  returning  to  his  detachment  and  duty.  Of  course 
if  new  charges  have  been  lodged  against  him '^ 

"  New  charges  have  been  lodged  against  him,  doctor. 

He  was  sent  to   the    hospital  at    my   request    that 

he  might  be   restrained   from   liquor,   which,   under 

the  system  pursued  by  Colonel  Stone,  could  at  any 

time  be  procured  by  guard-house  prisoners  who  had 
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money.  That  he  would  be  able  to  indulge  his  propen- 
sity in  your  department  had  not,  of  course,  occurred 
to  me  as  a  possibility." 

"  Any  criticisms  you  have  to  make  at  the  expense 
of  my  department  will  nrceive  due  weight,  I  have  no 
doubt,  with  my  su|)eriors,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by 
addressing  them  upon  the  subjei^t,  not  me.  The  post 
commander  expressed  his  entire  approval  of  it,  and  to 
him  and  not  to  the  company  commanders  am  I  rt»s}X)n- 
sible.  Captain  Devers.  This,  however,  I  will  say,  sir, 
that  sooner  than  submit  to  further  comment  of  this 
chai-acter,  I  shall  telegraph  to  department  head-quarters 
rcijuesting  instant  relief  from  duty  as  post  surgeon 
here,  if  you  are  to  retain  the  command.*' 

And  Kooke  had  gauged  his  man.  He  knew  |x;r- 
fectly  well  that  this  application,  coming  on  top  of 
Stone's  prostration,  would  lead  to  the  inevitable  t*on- 
chision  at  head-quarters  that  the  colonel  could  not  n^turii 
to  duty  for  some  time,  and  the  surgeon  could  not  con- 
tent^xlly  perform  duty  under  Devers  as  temj)orary  com- 
mander. In  otlier  words,  that  Devei*s  was  already 
beginning,  as  the  general  expressed  it,  "to  cut  up 
didoes,"  and  somelxKly — some  Held  ofBaT — would  be 
at  onc»e  detached,  in  all  probability,  and  sent  from  his 
profier  post  temporarily  to  take  charge  of  matters  at 
Scott.  On  the  other  hand,  if  things  worked  smoothly 
and  with  no  apparent  friction,  Devers  might  hope  to 
retain  command  for  several  weeks,  and  that  would  be  of 
inestimable  benefit.  What  might  not  be  aa^omplished 
in  that  time?  He  was  quick,  yet  not  too  precipitate, 
therefore,  in  expressing  grave  and  courteous  disclaimer. 
No   reflection  on  Dr.  Uooke's  management  was  in* 
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tended  or  implied^  though  Dr.  Burroughs,  the  junior, 
had,  in  Devers's  opinion,  laid  himself  open  to  criticism. 
Of  course  being  somewhat  inexperienced,  the  unwar- 
rantable interference  of  Lieutenant  Davies  and  Miss 
Loomis  had  confused  and  hampered  him.  Surely 
Dr.  Rooke  could  not  say  that  he,  Devers,  had  ever 
interfered.  On  the  contrary,  had  he  not  incurred  the 
enmity  of  officers  and  ladies  of  his  own  raiment  by 
making  formal  report  to  the  post  commander  of  what 
he  considered  an  unjustifiable  encroachment  on  their 
part  upon  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  post  surgeon? 
Rooke  looked  at  him  from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows, 
suspicious  and  unmollified.  He  was  a  shrewd  old 
ScoUJiman,  and  Devers  protested  too  much. 

"  So  far  as  Miss  Loomis  and  Mr.  Davies  are  con- 
cerned,'*  said  he,  "  I  have  no  exceptions  to  take  what- 
soever. I  knew  the  young  lady's  father  well,  and  I 
have  faith  in  the  young  man.  I  hear  he  has  been  sent 
on  some  temporary  duty  to  the  agency,  captain,  and 
had  he  consulted  me  I  should  have  advised  against  his 
going.  The  suffering  and  exposure  of  such  duty  in 
such  weather  are  more  than  many  a  rugged  man  can 
bear.  Mr.  Davies  has  not  yet  half  recovered  his 
strength." 

"  Then  I  wish  I  had  known  it,  doctor,"  said  Devers, 
diplomatically ;  "  but  not  knowing  it,  I  could  make  no 
other  selection.  The  orders  called  for  a  discreet  officer, 
and  Mr.  Davies's  friends  consider  him  discretion  itself. 
I  have  even  been  led  to  think  he  had  too  much  discre- 
tion. The  orders  said  '  cavalrymen,'  therefore  I  was 
limited  to  the  officers  of  my  battalion.  They  said  to 
report  to  Lieutenant  Boynton,  therefore  I  was  limited 
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%o  officers  junior  in  rank  to  him,  for  no  senior  could  bo 
required  to  do  it.  Mr.  Boynton  is  a  first  lieutenant, 
and  the  only  first  lieutenants  junior  to  him  here  are 
Hastings,  who  is  eminently  indiscreet,  ai»l  Folsom,  who 
is  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  as  you  veiy  well  know. 
The  only  second  lientcnants  now  on  duty  with  us  are 
Sanders,  Jervis,  and  Davie^;  (vrtainly  of  the  three 
Davies  is  the  only  one  who  cau  be  called  discreet,  and 
he  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  heeu  on  scout  or  de- 
tached service  of  this  character  since  he  joined.  I 
r^ret  having  to  break  up  his  honeymooning,  but  even 
tliat  is  to  be  but  temporary,  for  so  the  orders  said.  I 
explain  all  this  to  you,  doctor,  because  I  respect  your 
rank  and  service,  but  I  shall  not  condescend  to  justify 
myself  to  my  juniors," 

"  And  have  you  reportx-d  aotion  yet  by  wire?"  asked 
Buoke,  critically. 

"Certainly,"  said  Devers,  but  he  reddened.  Evi- 
dently there  had  been  wide  spread  talk  over  the  selection 
already,  and  speculation  as  to  what  department  head- 
quarters would  think  of  it.  Evidently  it  was  known 
that  he  was  ordered  to  report  by  telegraph,  yet  who 
could  have  "  given  it  away"  ?  The  desi»ateh  was  still 
in  his  waistcoat- pocket,  for  Devers,  unlike  his  trimmer 
juniors,  wore  that  unsoldierly  garment  iiiideriieath  his 
sack-coat.  Even  the  adjutant  had  uot  seen  the  despatch, 
and  the  operator  was  sworn  to  secrecy.  He  had  re- 
ported by  wire,  and  in  these  wonls :  "  Discreet  officer 
and  twenty  cavalrymen  loft  jiost  at  noon  with  orders 
to  hasten  to  (^allalla  i^ency  and  report  to  Lieutenant 
Boynton  for  temporary  duty."  This  was  sent  at  1.15, 
and  he  had  only  just  received  another  inquiring  natne 
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of  the  officer  detailed.  This  he  did  not  mean  to  answer 
until  after  five  o'clock,  by  which  time  he  knew  the 
Omaha  offices  would  be  deserted  and  Davies  some 
thirty  miles  away.  **  The  horses  are  hard  and  sound/' 
he  had  said  to  the  silent  subaltern.  "  You  should 
roach  there  Friday  morning  without  fail  and  without 
fatigue,  and  ought  to  camp  to-night  at  Dismal  River. 
It's  a  long  thirty  miles,  but  you  can  easily  make  it." 
He  meant  Davies  to  be  beyond  recall  in  the  event  of 
disapproval,  and  that  point  secure,  he  didn't  much  care 
what  head-quarters  might  think  or  the  garrison  say. 

And  so  Wednesday's  sun  went  down  red  over  the 
snow -streaked  barren  to  the  west,  and  long,  long  before 
that  the  last  vestige  of  Davies's  little  party  disappeared 
from  view  among  the  breaks  and  ravines  in  the  low 
range  of  tretJcss  heights  many  a  long  desolate  mile  to 
the  north,  and  Almira's  faithful  comforters  were  still 
witli  lier,  and  at  dusk  bustled  her  over  to  Mrs.  Dar- 
ling's for  change  of  scene  and  surroundings  and  tea 
and  a  little  music,  and  presently  sleigh-bells  were  heard, 
and  Mrs.  Flight  screamed  joyously  at  the  window, 
''  Oh,  it's  Mr.  Willett  and  Mr.  Burtis  with  their  lovely 
team,  and  they've  come  out  for  the  hop  !"  And  before 
long  Lieutenant  Darling,  accompanied  by  these  very 
gentlemen,  came  stamping  in,  and  Sanders  and  Tommy 
Dot  followed,  and  in  the  firelight  the  little  army  parlor 
was  a  pretty  picture  as  these  gallants  entered  and  the 
lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  gentlemen  from  town  were 
presented  to  Almira,  and  everybody  thought)  it  the 
proper  thing  to  be  especially  devoted  to  her  by  way  of 
consoling  her  for  this  sudden  and  heartless  separation 

from  her  lord,  and  for  nearly  half  an  hour  her  lovely 

20* 
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face  iiiaiutained  its  expi-cssion  of  pathetic  and  uncou- 
qucrablc  woe ;  but  Willett  had  seated  Iiiiiiaelf  at  the 
piaao,  aiid  lie  and  Saiidcre  and  Tommy  Dot  began  sing- 
ing witli  inimitable  drollerv  some  of  the  popular  melo- 
dies of  tlie  day,  and  |>refiently, "  to  save  her  life,"  as  she 
declaitxl,  Alinira  eoidd  not  i-esist  joining  in  the  laughter 
and  applanse,  and  then  Willett  began  telling  of  the  new 
step  they  were  daiieiiig  In  the  East, — he  bad  l>een  bonie 
jnut  long  enough  to  attend  a  few  jiartles, — and  while 
Tommy  Dot  played  a  waltz  lie  essayed  t«  teach  it  to 
Mrs.  Darling, — a  rhanning  jMirtiior  ordinarily,  but  still 
slie  did  not  seem  to  catch  the  Idea,  and  Mrs.  Flight 
was  even  losa  siK-ccssfid.  Mira  lookwl  on  with  sjiark- 
ling  eyes  and  new  and  untion  troll  able  cagomess.  It 
was  the  very  stop  she  had  daneetl  with  the  aides-de- 
camp  in  t'hi«^)  the  piwions  Septenil)er, — almost  the 
same  that  she  liad  danced  time  and  again  with  Mr. 
I'owlett  at  Urbana,  and  not  a  la<ly  at  Fort  Scott  had 
yet  learned  it.     At  last  Sanders  siroke, — 

"  Why,  surely  it  is  the  glide  step  you  were  telling  us 
about,  Mrs.  Davies."  And  then  Willett  implored  her 
to  fry  it  with  him,  and  how  could  she  refuse?  This 
was  not  a  Itall  or  ]>arty,  it  was  only  a  dancing  lesson ; 
and  somehow,  all  in  a  moment,  she  was  Hoating  around 
that  little  jiarlor  on  Willelt'.s  siislJiining  arm  in  long, 
graceful,  ffliding  steps  that  seemed  adminibly  adapted  to 
his,  and  Willctt's  face  glowed  with  delight  and  hers 
with  [>ardonnble  triumph,  for  was  she  not  showing 
the  Iwlles  of  the  anny  the  latest  thing  out  in  the 
ball-rooms  of  fa.shionabIe  society?  And  Sanders  and 
Darling  ap]>lauded  etithnsiastieally,  and  the  ladies  as 
enthusiastically   as    they   oonld,   for  one's  eharitafale 
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impulses  ooze  all  too  rapidly  when  the  object  looms 
suddeuty  os  a  rival.  Sanders  be^^ed  presently  to  try 
with  Mrs.  Davies,  while  Mrs.  Flight  tried  again  with 
Willett,  and  presently  all  were  trying  and  gradually 
masUrlng  the  new  step,  and  when  it  was  time  to  sepa- 
rate for  dinner  it  was  solemnly  ^reed  thai  they  would 
tell  no  one  of  their  praetice,  hut  that  very  night  at  tlie 
hop  they  would  simply  paralyze  the  entire  assemblage 
by  dancing  the  latest  waltz  step. 

"Now,  Mrs,  Davies,"  said  Willett,  "you've  just 
got  to  go,  if  only  just  once  to  show  thera  how,"  and 
Darling  and  Sanders  joined  ej^rly  in  the  plea.  There 
was  not  actual  unanimity  as  b>  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  the  project,  however,  Mrs.  Flight  was  doubt- 
ful, but  did  not  openly  oppose,  and  Mrs.  Darling  said, 
of  course  dear  Mrs.  Davies  must  know  that  it  would 
certainly  cause  remark.  But  all  through  tea  it  cropped 
out  again  and  f^in,  and  after  tea  Willett  and  Sanders 
came  hack  from  the  mess  dinner  and  renewed  their 
supplications.  It  was,  at  least,  decided  that  Almiis 
could  not  be  left  to  mope  alone,  and  as  her  lady  friends 
had  to  go  to  the  hop,  why,  she  might  as  well  go  and 
peep  in  and  hoar  the  music  at  any  rate.  There  were 
good  friends,  true  friends  of  her  own  and  her  husband, 
who  would  have  been  glad  indeed  to  spend  the  evening 
with  her,  either  at  her  fireside  or  their  own,  whose 
cards  and  condolences  she  found  ou  her  little  hall  table 
when,  escorted  to  the  door  by  Mr.  Willett,  she  w«]t 
home  at  half-past  eight,just  to  make  some  slight  change 
in  her  toilet,  which,  as  it  stood,  was  too  funereal  for  ao 
festive  an  occasion. 

And  so  that  night,  while  Davies  and  his  men  wem 
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liiuldling  alMut  tlie  little  camp-firee  in  tbe  snow  at 
Dismal  River  and  a  wintry  blast  was  whistling  through 
tbe  bare,  brown  liinl>s  of  tlie  coftonwoods,  there  were 
sounds  of  revelry  at  the  big  frontier  post,  spirited 
miisie,  merry  laughter,  the  rhythniio  beat  of  martia! 
feet  ill  the  measures  of  the  danoe,  the  rustle  of  silk, 
and  the  pit-a-pat  of  dainty  sli[)pei's.  Only  two  op 
three  households  were  ini  represented.  It  was  the  first 
hop  Mrs.  Stone  had  missed.  It  was  soniethiug  that 
the  chaplain  and  his  wife  did  not  care  for.  It  was  a 
nuisance  to  Leonard,  who  loved  his  books  and  his 
home.  It  bored  more  than  one  old  warrior,  who  went, 
however,  on  aM-ount  of  his  wifit  and  daughters,  but 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Dcvers  were  on  liand,  as  l>ofitted  the 
ufiicial  heads,  temjwrary,  of  post  and  niai-tial  society, 
and  tlie  Cranstons  with  Agatlia  Ijoomis,  af\er  again 
going  to  w'e  if  they  could  do  anything  for  Miu  Davies, 
and  ^ruin  finding  her  a1)sent  from  home,  eoneludod  to 
go  over  to  the  hop-room  soon  after  laps,  and  the  first 
thing  that  met  their  eyes  was  tlio  sight  of  Mira — Mrs. 
Daviis — walt/ingdown  the  waxed  fltwir,  and  waltzing 
iK-antifnlly  in  tlic  ww  st(!|>  that  was  coming  into  vogue 
while  they  were  still  at  liome,  and  waltzing  on  the 
eiieiR'ling  arm  of  the  appre(;iative  Mr.  Willctt.  Be- 
yond doubt  slie  was  the  ohsorvetl  of  all  oliservers. 

It  bad  all  come  alwut  in  the  most  naliinil  and 
matter-of-faet  way,  Mira  had  [wrsisted  for  fnll  an 
hour  in  lier  determination  not  to  darK-e,  but  again  and 
again  had  Willett  and  Sanders  implored, — Willettwitli 
eyes  as  chiquent  as  his  tongue.  "  None  of  these  otiier 
ladies  had  yet  really  learned  tbe  st^p.  Everybody 
longed  to  see  it.    Everybody  had  heard  how  beauti* 
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fully  she  danced  it,"  and  presently  body  after  body  came 
and  coaxed  "just  to  show  us,"  and  bo,  really  before 
she  knew  it,  she  was  again  on  Willetf  s  arm,  he  mur- 
muring praise  and  encouragement  into  her  pretty  little 
pink  ear,  and  everybody  seemed  to  stop  to  watoh  them, 
and  then  strove  to  imitate.  And  then  Sanders  im- 
plored her  to  give  him  just  one  turn  for  the  honor  of 
the  Eleventh,  and  then  Jcrvis  wouldn't  be  denied,  and 
Willett  and  Burtis  came  for  more, — Willett  f^iu  and 
again,  and  so  she  danced  until  the  last  waltz  died  away, 
and  her  first  hop  in  the  army  bad  been  one  long,  vivid 
triumph;  Willett  in  his  eagerness  forgetting  an  en- 
gagement to  waltz  witli  Mrs.  Hay.  "  She  will  never 
tut^ive  mo,"  he  murmtu'ed  to  Almira,  as  he  saw  lier 
home,  "  but,"  and  his  vuiw;  sank  lower,  "  I  only 
wonder  I  did  not  forget  all — but  yours."  And  that 
was  one  of  the  lovely  tilings  said  to  her  that  night  she 
did  not  report  in  her  Itmg,  explanatorj',  self'-exculpatorj' 
letter  to  Percy.  It  is  jHJSsibly  surprising  that  she  had 
sense  enough  not  to  tell  it  to  Mi's.  Flight,  whose  lord 
was  on  duty  as  otficer  of  the  guard,  and  who  had 
accepted  Almira's  ut^nt  invitation  to  come  and  spend 
what  was  left  of  the  night  with  her.  Almira  was 
timid,  even  afraid  to  be  left  alone.  Like  two  school- 
girls they  chattei-ed  about  the  cosey  fire  in  Almira's 
bedroom,  Mrs.  Flight  filling  the  young  wife's  ears 
with  tales  of  the  compliments  that  bad  been  passed 
upon  her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  dancing,  her  lovely 
costume, — one  of  Aunt  Almira's  modisi^s  most  charm- 
ing creations,  one  she  assuredly  would  not  have  worn 
had  Percy  been  there.  Everybody  had  praised  her  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  many  had  done  so  to  her  &ce, 
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CaptMii  and  Mra.  Devers,  even,  taking  heart,  as  tliey 
Raid,  from  seeiDg  her  so  delightfully  occupied,  came  up 
to  congratulate  her  oq  being  the  belle  of  the  ball  and 
to  express  every  manner  of  condolence  for  tlic  stern 
necessity  which  called  her  hiisl)and  away.  It  was  a 
pieoe  of  diplomacy  Aimira  was  at  a  loss  to  answer. 

Of  all  the  women  present  the  two  whose  opinion 
she  most  dreaded  and  toward  ^vhom  she  felt  al>9olntc 
aversion,  neither  congratulated  nor  praised  her  in  any 
way.  MtssLoomis  smiled  and  iMjwed  and  said,  "Good- 
evening,  Mrs.  Davies,"  in  very  cheery  manner  when 
they  met  in  promenade.  Mrs.  Cranston  bowed  and 
smiled  gravely,  stopped,  and  extended  her  hand,  which 
Aimira,  with  heightened  color  and  drooping  eyelids, 
took  nervously, 

"  I  need  not  say  how  we  deplore  the  ordei-s,  Mrs. 
Davies.  I'm  so  sorry  to  have  missed  you  to-day. 
Won't  you  Innch  and  dine  with  us  to-morrow  and  talk 
over  plans?     We  sliall  l»e  so  glad  to  have  yoii," 

And  Aimira  faltered  that  she  had  promiswl  to  lunch 
at  Mrs.  Darling's  and  sjHiud  the  altenioon,  and  was 
afraid  she  couldn't  promis(^  to  come  to  dinner,  and  Mrs. 
Cranston  undcrstoixl.  Tliry  went  home  early,  tlid 
the  Cranston's, — tiiat  is,  early  for  I'ort  Scott, — whereas 
Mrs.  Davies,  influenced  by  her  energetic  friend;:,  danced 
until  long  after  midnight,  and  then  sat  np  and  talked 
it  all  ov(;r  until  long  after  two. 

"  Willett's  simply  gone  on  yon,"  was  Mre.  Flight's 
significant  remark.  "  No  wonder  lots  of  our  primmers 
looked  blue  to-night.  Willett  rised  to  dance  with  Mrs. 
Wright  and  Mrs.  Hay  all  tlie  time,  but  he  hardly 
looked  at  them  to-ni^t.     And  did  you  see  the  look 
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Miss  Loorais  gave  him  when  he  invited  her?  He  says 
she  snubbed  him  ontright."  No,  Almira  hadn't  seen, 
but  she  liad  caught  almost  every  look  that  Willett  gave 
her,  and  was  thinking  more  of  those  and  of  what  he 
said,  and  of  his  pica  that  she  should  be  at  Mrs.  Dar- 
ling's for  luncheon  next  day, — ^they  wouldn't  drive 
back  to  Bniska  until  afternoon, — and  of  the  ball  they 
meant  to  give  at  the  railway  hotel  in  town,  to  return 
the  courtesies  of  their  friends  at  the  fort.  He  was  to 
lead  the  german,  and  might  have  to  lead  it  with  Mrs. 
Courtenay  of  the  bank,  who  was  the  leader  of  local 
society  hut  couldn't  dance  any  more  than  he  could  fly, 
and  if  Mrs.  I>avies  would  only  promise  to  be  there  all 
would  be  bliss.  Mrs.  Davies  had  said  she  could  not 
be  there.  Tliey  were  in  mourning  for  Mr.  Daviea's 
mother,  as  Willett  well  knew,  and  she  expected  Percy 
home  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  Captain  Devers  had 
assured  her  it  couldn't  l)e  for  longer,  and  indeed,  oh, 
no !  she  couldn't  think  of  going  to  a  ball  in  town. 

But  she  did  think  of  it  very  much  indeed.  She 
thought  of  it,  and  the  dance  of  the  evening  gone,  far 
more  than  she  did  of  Percy  and  his  party  now  sleeping 
in  the  snow  or  shivering  in  the  wind  at  Dismal  River. 
She  wrote  him  one  of  her  long  letters  Thursday  morn- 
ing, spending  over  an  hour  in  the  effort,  and  an  equal 
time  in  her  toilet  for  the  luncheon  at  the  Darlings. 
She  was  in  the  midst  of  this  charming  function,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Flight,  when  the  gong  on  the  front 
door  announced  the  coming  of  a  visitor.  "I  can't  see 
anybody  now,  can  I  ?"  she  hazarded  to  Mrs.  Flight, 
and  Mrs.  Flight  thought  she  really  wouldn't  have 
time,  and  so  whispered  to  Katty,  as  that  Milesiu 
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niaid-of-all-work  bustled  through  to  answer  the  siira- 
mons,  "Mrs.  Davies  will  have  to  lie  excused  to 
callei-s,"  and  the  parley  at  the  hall  door  was  brief 
enough.  Almira  and  her  assislant  listened, — as  what 
woman  would  not? — heard  the  eourteoiis,  cordial  tone 
of  inquiry  for  Mrs.  Davies,  and  Kalty's  flurried  "  Begs 
to  be  excused,  mum,"  aud  there  was  no  need  of  the 
question  which  Mrs.  flight  ask«l, — "Who  was  it, 
Katty?"  for  both  knew  Mrs.  Cranston's  voit*. 

"J've  done  my  best,  Wilbur,"  said  Meg,  as  alie 
threw  herself  on  the  arm  of  the  big  easy-cliair  in 
which  her  loi-d  was  reading  the  Chicago  jwpers  before 
the  snapping,  sj)ai'kl]ng  firepla<'e.  "She  did  not  want 
to  sec  me  lost  night,  and  aW.  praotieally  ntfused  to  see 
me  this  moi-ning.  She  has  clwisen  her  intimatcR,  and 
it  is  a  cas<'  of  like  unto  like.  Wo  are  not  congenial. 
Yet  I  so  wanted  to  Ik-  a  friend  to  him  and  to  her." 

Cranston  droi)i>ed  his  paper  and  threw  his  strong 
arm  about  lier  waist,  and  when  a  man  turns  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  favorite  journal  to  that  of  the 
face  of  his  wife  her  qut-endom  is  assured, 

"  You've  done  all  T  could  ask,  dear,"  was  his  an- 
swer, "but  we  may  have  to  p(K!ket  our  pride  a  little. 
She  is  very  yotmg  and  inoxi)crieni-p4l.  She  goes  to 
Darlings'  to-day,  does  slie? — and  that  coxcomb  Willelt 
is  to  l)e  there,  too."  The  llmrH  sltpjie<l  to  the  flixti', 
forgotten,  and  Margaret,  saying  nothing  more,  drew 
closer  to  his  side  and  nestle<l  her  round,  soft  cheek 
against  his  weather-Ixatcn  jowl,  and  Agatha,  coming 
tiuiekly  in  from  her  3U|>erviRion  of  the  boys'  Icssonain 
the  adjoining  room,  went  back  to  the  book-littered 
table  unnoti<«d.     This  frontier  Darby  and  Joan,  whoae 
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tin  wedding  had  passed  and  gone  long  months  before, 
seemed  spooning  yet.  It's  another  "  way  we  have  in 
the  army,"  and  long  may  it  live  and  linger. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Long  remembered  at  the  agency  and  among  the 
lodges  of  the  assembled  Sioux  was  the  morning  of  the 
arrival  of  Lieutenant  Da  vies  with  a  squad  of  half- 
frozen  troopers  at  his  back.  The  gale  that  swept  the 
prairies  on  Wednesday  had  died  away.  The  mercury 
in  the  tubes  at  the  trader's  store  had  sunk  to  the  nether- 
most depths.  The  sundogs  blazed  in  the  eastern  sky, 
and  eveu  the  rapids  of  the  Rimning  Water  seemed 
turned  to  solid  blue.  Borne  on  the  wings  of  the  blast, 
straight  from  the  frozen  pole,  the  Ice  King  had 
swooped  upon  the  sheltered  valley.  Cold  as  is  the 
wide  frontier  at  such  times,  even  among  the  gray  heads, 
the  old  medicine-meu,  the  great-grandmothers  of  the 
tribes,  huddling  in  the  frowzy,  foul-smelling  tepees,  were 
legends  of  no  such  bitter,  biting  cold  as  this.  Cattle 
lying  here  and  there  stark  and  stiflTened,  hardy  ponies, 
long  used  to  Dakota  blizzards,  even  some  among  the 
Indian  dogs  had  succumbed  to  its  severity,  while 
over  at  the  agent's,  behind  double-listed  doors  and 
frost-covered  sashes,  around  roaring  coal  fires  in  red- 
hot  stoves,  the  employ^  and  their  families  herded 
together  almost  as  did  the  Indians,  execrating  the  drop 

in  the  temperature  one  minute  even  while  thanking 
L       (T  21 
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God  for  it  the  next.  It  was  the  main  tiling  that  liad 
interposed  to  savo  tliem  from  the  vengeance  of  Red 
Dog's  band. 

All  through  the  (1es]>erate  battling  of  the  previous 
Riimnicr,  even  in  tlic  face  of  Berccst  triumph  the  In- 
dians )iii<l  known  in  years,  one  little  band  of  Sioux 
hail  kept  taitli  with  the  wliite  brother  and  refused  all 
effort  to  draw  its  young  men  to  the  war-j»ath.  For 
months,  from  early  spring-tide,  against  tliree  columns 
of  regular  ti'o()i>H,  the  liostiles  in  the  Big  Horn  and 
Powder  River  eoiintries  had  more  tlian  held  their  own, 
and  under  the  S{>ell  of  Sitting  Bull  and  led  by  sucli 
war  chiefs  as  ('ras^y  IIoi'sc  and  (jiill  and  liniu-In-tlic- 
Faw,  the  turbulent  spirits  of  nearly  every  tribe  liati 
swelled  the  lighting  t'orvc  until  at  times  six  thousand 
warriors  were  in  the  field  engaged  in  bloody  work. 
The  ^vluile  Sioux  nittion  seeni<-d  in  arms.  Ogallalla 
and  Briil4,  Minnetunjou,  Uiii'a)>a]k:i,  Teton  and  Sail- 
tee,  Sans  Arc  and  Bliu-k  Foot,  leagued  with  their  only 
rivals  in  plainseratl^  and  horsemanship  and  strategy,  the 
ClieyeiineK,  tlirongi'd  to  tliat  wild  mid  beautiful  laiul 
onee  the  home  of  the  Crows.  Three  colimuis  had 
striven  to  Ik'iii  them  in, — three  thousand  wagon-ham- 
pered soldiei-s  to  sui-rniind  six  thousand  free  lancets  of 
the  plains,  and  the  Indians  laughctl  them  to  seorD. 
When  the  <-oliuiins  pR'ss<tl  too  eh w  they  swarmed  ii|x>ii 
the  nearest,  stung  it,  sent  it  staggering  baek;  then 
watchwl  for  the  next,  and  swept  it  out  of  existfiuce. 
They  flew  at  Crook  on  the  17th  of  June  and  fought  him 
hiriiigly,  l»egging  him  to  follow  faiiher  into  llieir  trapii 
in  the  eafltm,  hut  the  Giiiy  Fox  knew  tliem  and  divined 
tlie  uumlK'i'D  that  lurked  in  hiding  IxOiiDd  tlic  bold 
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green  curtain  of  bluffs,  and  so  slipped  out  of  the  toils. 
They  turned  on  Custer  eight  days  later  and  left  no 
tongue  to  tell  the  tale.  Three  columns,  against  such 
energetic  measures,  fell  back  to  recruit  and  refit,  and 
not  until  late  in  the  season,  doubled  in  strength,  could 
they  resume  the  offensive.  Then,  the  summer's  work 
accomplished,  the  warriors  scattered,  spoil  laden,  and 
the  troops  chased  madly  hither  and  yon  until  brought 
up  standing  at  the  boundaries  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
on  the  one  side  or  those  of  the  Indian  Bureau  on  the 
other.  Across  the  border-land  Sitting  Bull  snapped 
his  fingers  at  his  pursuers.  Across  the  reservation 
lines  did  many  a  jeering  chief  hurl  taunt  and  challenge 
at  the  baffled  soldiery.  When  winter  came  on  there 
were  still  a  few  strong  bands  of  Sioux  and  Cheyenues 
dancing  to  the  war-drums  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Big 
Horn,  whence  Miles  and  Mackenzie  and  the  Frost 
King  soon  routed  them  ;  but  most  of  the  warriors  who 
had  spent  their  season  in  saddle  in  the  field  were  once 
more  at  home  under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  while  their  chiefs  and  leaders, 
their  hands  still  red  with  the  blood  of  Custer's  men, 
their  wigwams  freshly  upholstered  with  cavalry  scalps, 
went  eastward  on  their  customary  junket  to  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  to  be  fed  and  ftted  and  lionized,  to  come 
back  laden  with  more  spoil,  more  arms,  ammunition, 
clothing,  blankets,  tobacco,  kickshaws  and  trumpery 
dear  to  the  savage  heart,  rejoicing,  even  though  they 
marvelled,  at  the  fatuity  of  a  people  that  anually  re- 
warded instead  of  punishing  their  murderous  work. 
They,  the  heroes  of  the  summer's  campaign,  rode  in 
triumph  through  the  very  homes  of  their  victims,  and 
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weeping  women  and  children  listened  in  amaze  to  tbe 
plaudits  with  which  their  towii3|)eople  greeted  the  very 
savages  who,  not  six  months  before,  were  hacking  out 
the  last  flutter  of  life,  drinking  the  heart's  blood,  revel- 
ling in  the  dying  moan  of  beloved  husband  or  father. 
Verily,  we're  a  nation  of  odd  contradictions. 

And,  just  as  a  sojourn  in  Washington  seems  to  turn 
many  a  white  brother's  head,  so  did  this,  though  with 
better  reason,  send  the  sa\'age  homeward  with  boastful 
heart.  He  and  his  were  welcomed  baek  to  the  fold, 
lavishly  provided  for,  all  manner  of  requests  and  de- 
mauds  hitherto  denied  now  smilingly  honored.  They 
came  back  lords  of  the  soil,  monarehs  of  all  they  sur- 
veyed, scornful  of  all  who  were  not  with  them  in  Uie 
warfare  of  the  summer  gone  by,  and  of  these  was  the 
lionseliold  of  Spotted  Tail.  Long  time  chief  of  the 
Bruits,  lie  \\aA  kept  faith  with  the  whites,  his  kith  and 
kin  wore  loyal  to  their  obligations,  and  in  so  far  as 
example  and  influence  could  go  they  had  held  their 
tribe,  all  but  the  more  turbulent  young  men,  out  of  the 
fight.  There  was  a  land  that  for  ycare  had  never 
"drawn  a  bead"  on  white  man, — settler  or  soldier, — a 
band  that  had  furnished  scouts  and  runners  and  trailers 
and  had  done  yeoman's  work  uixin  the  reservations. 
Tlteiie  wc^re  now,  as  was  to  lie  ex]ie(4ed,  of  no  inort> 
consequence  in  council  lodge  or  tribal  dance.  Snubbed 
by  the  war  chiefs,  sneered  at  by  the  young  men, 
slighted  by  tlie  maidens,  it  was  ba<l  enough  that  they 
should  have  lost  caste  among  their  own  people,  it  was 
worse,  and  what  made  it  infinitely  woi-se  that  it  was 
so  utterly  characteristic,  that  l)i(;se  faithful  allies  and 
Bervanbi  shoiUd  now  find  themselves  nt^Iected  by  the 
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very  government  which  they  had  so  earnestly  sup- 
ported. Back  from  the  war-path,  day  after  day,  came 
dozens  of  grinning,  hand-shaking  warriors  lately  in 
rebellion,  and  to  them,  their  squaws  and  children,  with 
lavish  hand  the  agency  dealt  out  blankets  and  calicoes, 
bacon  and  beef,  coffee,  flour,  and  sugar.  Such  re- 
doubtables  as  Red  Dog,  Little  Big  Man,  Prowling 
Wolf,  and  Kills  Asleep  were  swaggering  about,  as 
were  their  young  men,  in  plethora  of  savage  adorn- 
ment and  "  store  clothes."  Their  squaws  and  children 
were  warm  and  fat  and  garbed  in  attractive  motley. 
Even  their  dogs  were  in  better  fettle  than  the  social 
exiles  of  the  Spotted  Tail  school,  now  in  rags  and 
dependent  for  their  daily  bread  on  what  the  agent 
would  give  them.  Three  times  it  happened  on  ration 
days  that  Red  Dog  and  Kills  Asleep,  swaggering  about 
the  corral,  told  their  followers  to  pick  out  and  drive 
away  such  cattle  as  were  passably  fat  and  presumably 
tender,  leaving  to  the  silent  loyals  only  a  miserable 
batch  of  beeves  which  Lieutenant  Boynton  described 
as  "  dried  on  the  hoof.''  The  agent  said  he  couldn't 
help  it,  "  Red  Dog  and  the  likes  of  him  are  now  high 
in  favor  at  Washington.  They  and  their  fellows  could 
have  me  removed  in  a  minute  if  I  interfered,  and  they 
know  it.  There  is  no  lie  at  my  expense  their  inter- 
preters wouldn't  tell  the  inspectors,  and  against  so 
many  witnesses  what  could  I  do  ?" 

"  Do !"  said  Boynton,  indignantly.  "  Do  your  duty, 
and  1^1  back  you  up.     I'll  testify  to  the  truth." 

And  then  the  agent  smiled  sadly,  but  scornfully,  and 
said  another  truism.  ^^What  good  would  that  do? 
From  Sheridan  down,  what  army  officer's  statement  has 
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any  wetglit  wliatover  witli  the  Iiidiau  Bureau, — when 
it  bn'l  what  it  wants?" 

"  Well,"  said  Boynton,  "  it's  a  damned  shame,  and  I 
mean  to  make  a  formal  report  to  doi>artnieiit  head- 
qimrters  at  otice." 

Anil  tlie  i^eiit  said  he  wished  he  would,  and  Boyn- 
ton did,  but  oefoi-e  that  document  could  reach  Omalia 
there  were  other  and  more  serious  troubles.  Two 
Lance  was  the  name  given  the  chief  of  the  little  hand 
that  had  stood  fait  with  Spotted  Tail,  and  Two  Laiitx; 
had  begged  that  lie  and  his  people  might  be  allowed 
to  go  hack  to  where  most  of  the  Bruk-s  lived,  at  the 
old  home  on  the  White  River.  "  This  is  no  place  fur 
n.s,"  said  he.  "  Wc  are  poor,  hnugry,  raggotl,  almost 
naked.  "\Vo  are  jeered  at.  Even  our  maidens  arc 
insulted  by  these  our  own  jjeople  because  we  were 
taught  to  remain  true  to  tlie  Great  Father  and  lake  no 
jmrt  in  the  war.  Now,  Iteliold,  they  who  killed  his 
soldiers,  ninrdcrod  his  settlers,  and  ravished  his  women 
are  fat  anu  strong  and  rich.  Their  ponies  are  as  the 
herds  of  huftalo  in  our  fathere'  day,  and  we  who  served 
the  great  White  Chief  and  profivte*.!  his  children,  we 
are  a  slmmc  and  a  scum.  Let  ns  go  to  him  who  never 
broke  a  promise  or  told  u  lie  and  he  will  right  us. 
Ijct  us  go  back  to  (Siiitogaliska — to  Spottctl  Tail." 
But  the  agent  said  he  had  no  autiu>rity.  It  would  lie 
aniilhcr  moon  l>efore'  he  could  get  it,  and  it  might  Dot 
come  then.  Jf  they  indhxl  up  stakes  and  went  any- 
how he  would  have  to  send  the  white  chief  Boyuton 
with  his  soldiers  to  fetch  them  back;  and  when  Red 
Dog  and  Kills  Asleep  heard  of  this  they  rode  to  the 
village  of  Two  Lanee  and  jeered  him  anew  and  called 
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him  "  White  Heart"  and  "  No  Lance/'  and  some  of 
Red  Dog's  young  men  said  worse  things  to  some  of  the 
Brul6  girls  who  stood  shrouded  in  their  ragged  blankets, 
bidding  them  follow  and  be  the  mothers  of  men  and 
braves  and  warriors  and  not  remain  in  the  lodges  of 
faint  hearted  curs.  There  were  Brul6s  there,  young 
bmves  who  longed  for  battle  then  and  there,  and  who 
leaped  to  their  gaunt  ponies  and  shouted  challenge  and 
defiance,  but  Two  Lance  interposed.  There  must  be 
no  fratricidal  warring,  said  he.  They  would  lay  the 
matter  before  the  council  fire  of  Sintogaliska, — he  who 
had  ruled  the  Brul6s  since  first  the  white  tents  of  the 
soldiers  gleamed  along  the  Platte — Sintogaliska  who 
never  lied.  And  this  too  was  jeered  and  flouted. 
Sintogoliska,  indeed !  Sintogaliska  was  a  traitor,  an 
old  woman  whom  the  white  father  had  bought  with 
beads  and  candy.  The  warriors  of  the  Sioux,  the 
only  men  fit  to  lead,  were  such  as  Red  Dog  and  Kills 
Asleep.  But  still  Two  Lance  kept  his  temper  and  the 
l)ublic  peace,  and  again  he  rode  to  the  agent  and  told 
his  story,  and  Boynton  fired  up  and  said  in  common 
decency  the  agent  must  do  something  to  put  a  stop  to 
Red  Dog's  insolence,  and  the  agent  sent  for  Red  Dog 
and  bade  him  report  himself  at  the  agency  forthwith, 
and  Red  Dog  replied  that  he  would  when  he  got  ready, 
and  if  the  agent  wanted  him  sooner,  why,  to  come  and 
get  him,  and  Elk-at-Bay,  who  brought  his  defiance, 
lunged  in  and  laughed  when  he  gave  the  message,  and 
helped  himself  to  the  cigars  remaining  in  the  agent's 
box  and  swaggered  out  with  them. 

That  evening  in  sudden  brawl  and  in  plain  view 
of  Mr.  McPhail,  the  agent,  one  of  Red  Dog's  braves 
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stabbed  to  the  heart  the  lover  of  a  Bnil6  girl  whom  lie 
had  alfi-otited. 

"Arreat  him !"  ordered  McPhail,  who  then  turned 
and  ran  in-doors, — atVor  his  pistol,  as  he  said,  possibly 
forgetting  that  it  was  already  on  his  hip.  Bovntnn 
and  his  mcu  were  at  the  picket-line  grooming  horses, 
tliRH!  liimdrod  yards  away  at  the  moment,  and  tht- 
young  brave  mounted  his  pony  and  dared  any  one  t<» 
take  him,  and  rode  singing  defiantly  down  the  snow- 
TOvereil  valley.  Only  tlie  pnivions  day  the  mail  rider 
had  gone  on  his  weekly  ti-ip,  and  now  a  special  nu<s- 
si'nger  was  needed  to  H)nvey  the  agent's  despatch  to  the 
railway,  for  the  flimsy  single  win;  to  the  reservation 
was  down  and  iisoU«s.  The  Indian  who  attcnipte<l  tu 
carry  the  lottor  was  pnlled  off"  his  pony  by  frolicsome 
friendu  of  the  mnrdert-r  and  treattxl  to  a  cold  bath  in 
the  Niobrara.  Nut  nntil  Sunday  night  did  he  get 
back,  half  frozen,  and  tell  his  story.  Meantime  there 
was  more  defiance,  so  another  attii'mpt  was  made. 
Sergeant  Lntz  said  he'd  take  it  this  time,  and  ho  rode 
through  to  Jiraska  on  a  single  lioi-se, — seventy-three 
miles  in  thirty  honrs.  The  Jntoriur  Dejmrtment  oakixl 
immc<.1iate  assifltan(«  of  the  War  Department  to  make 
arrests,  and  the  general  commanding  at  Omaha  was 
iustrn<-t(!d  by  wire  to  place  a  snffic^ient  tbrce  with  the 
agent  to  enable  him  to  over|»ower  two  or  three  turbu- 
lent Indians.  This  sent  Davics  and  twenty  troopers 
to  reinforce  Boynton,  and  the  very  day  they  started 
ushered  in  tlie  coldoHt  wave  of  tlie  winter  aud  furtber 
tragedy  at  Ogallalla. 

Drunk  and  defiant,  the  exulting  murderer  with  two 
or  three  reckless  friends  had  ridden  up  to  the  agency^ 
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renewed  their  boasts  and  jeers  and  yells,  while  Boyn- 
ton  and  his  meu,  as  instructed  by  the  f^ent,  were  over 
at  tile  village  of  Two  Lance,  a  long  mile  away,  round- 
ing lip  their  pony  herd  to  prevent  tlie  warriors  making 
an  assault  on  Ked  Dog's  more  distant  township.  A 
shot  rang  out  from  somewhere  among  the  i^ency 
biiildin<^,  and  the  days  of  the  boaster  were  numbered. 
Back,  bearing  the  body,  scurried  the  trio  of  friends, 
and  in  less  than  an  liour,  in  fury  and  transirort  and 
grief  and  rage,  the  women  were  tearing  their  hair  and 
prodding  themselves  with  knives,  while  the  warriors, 
singing  the  death-song,  were  painting  themselves  for 
battle.  In  vain  tlie  agent  despatched  messengers  to 
say  he  and  his  men  were  innocent  of  blood  and  wonld 
bring  the  murderer  of  the  murderer,  some  prowling 
Brulli,  to  vengeance.  Swift  return  couriers  bade  him 
beware, — Red  Dog  and  all  his  band  were  coming 
to  avenge  the  deed.  Boynton  was  summoned  in 
liot  haste.  He  and  his  party  came  sweeping  in  on 
the  foremost  wave  of  the  wind,  and  between  the  two 
a  vengeful  band  of  two  hundred  seasoned  warriors, 
veterans  of  many  a  foray,  were  held  at  bay  from 
Wednesday  night.  It  was  too  cold  even  for  lighting. 
And  Friday  morning,  after  hardship  and  snlfering 
there  was  no  time  to  tell.  Lieutenant  Davies  with  his 
party  reached  the  threatened  agency,  and  was  greeted 
with  ringing  cheers.  That  evening  the  grasp  of  the 
Ice  King  was  loosened  by  the  soft  touch  of  the  aouth 
wind,  and  Ked  Dog  rode  in  state  to  the  adjoining  camp 
to  claim  the  alliance  of  his  brother  chiefs  in  his  at^ 
tempt  to  wrest  from  tlie  agent  the  perpetrator  of  the 
murder  of  his  tribesman.    That  the  dead  Indian  was 
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liimself  a  nmrderer  liad  no  bcuriog  on  the  matter,  said 
Red  Dug-  He  had  sunply  kuill-d  in  self-defence  a 
be^arly  Brul£  who  qtian-ell&l  with  him  over  a  girl. 
Tlie  bluotl  of  LoDe  Wolf  cried  aloud  for  vengeance, 
and  tlip  agent  should  not  be  perniitt<<<l  to  harbor  or 
conceal  his  slayer.  "  You've  got  no  time  to  lose,"  said 
Boynton,  who  had  kept  his  scouts  on  the  alert.  "  Yon 
filiould  arivist  that  old  vilhihi  at  once  or  he'll  stir  the 
whole  reservation  int^i  mutiny."  The  agent  thought 
he  could  accomjtlish  morn  by  seeing  him  and  having  a 
talk.  "  Indians  are  always  ready  for  a  talk,"  said  he. 
"  I'll  take  Mr.  Davies  and  a  couple  of  men  just  for 
apiKorancc's  sake  and  ride  right  over  to  the  vilify. 
He's  at  Kills  Aslecp's  now." 

Boynton  argue<l,  but  the  agent  was  afraid  to  adopt 
the  only  course  an  Indian  respects, — prompt  and  forceful 
measures.  "Talk"  means  to  him  delay,  compromise, 
confession  of  weakness.  "  Well,  if  you  must  palaver,'* 
said  B(.>ynton,  finally,  "  take  me  along.  "  I've  had 
mori'  to  do  with  those  beggars  than  Davies,  and,"  be 
addenl  to  himself,  "I'll  make  it  possible  to  nab  that 
fellow." 

A  most  impressive  scene  was  tliat  which  met  the 
eyes  of  tlie  little  party  as  they  rode  to  tlie  village  acros.-* 
the  frozen  stream.  Tlie  moon  was  shining  almost  at 
full  in  a  dear  and  cloudless  sky.  The  neighboring 
8lo|)os,  the  distant  ridge,  tlic  broad  level  of  tlie  valley, 
all  bkuiketetl  in  glistening  snow.  Half  a  mile  uwa^' 
down-sti-eam  in  one  dark  cluster  of  jaf^ed-topped 
cones  lay  the  village  of  lied  Dog's  people.  Away  up- 
stream a  long  mile,  black  against  the  westward  slope, 
the  corral  and  ston-houses,  the  school  and  office  and 
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quarters  of  the  agency,  tlie  watvli-liglita  twinkling  like 
the  stars  above.  Close  at  hand,  loosely  huddled  along 
the  bank,  the  grimy,  smoke-stained  lodges  of  Kills 
Aslecp's  sullen  band,  and  in  their  midst,  surrounded 
at  rcsjtectful  distance  by  a  squatted  semicircle  of  old 
men  and  braves,  all  niufHcd  in  their  blankets,  and  by 
an  outer  rim  of  hags  and  crones  and  young  squaws 
and  children  and  snarling  dogs  and  shaggy  ponies, 
tliere  with  trailing  war-bonnet  and  decked  with  paint 
and  barbaric  finery,  his  robe  cast  aside, — there  like  an 
orator  of  old  stood  the  Indian  chief  in  the  heat  of  his 
imjiassioned  appeal.  All  eyes  were  upon  him,  all  cars 
drinking  in  his  words.  Guttural  grunle  of  approval 
rewarded  each  resounding  period.  "  You're  too  late," 
muttered  Boynton,  "  He's  been  getting  in  his  work 
to  good  effect.  Yon  should  have  arrested  him  an  hour 
ago." 

The  agent  reined  in  his  panting  horse  and  looked 
and  listened.  "He  won't  talk  to  me  now,  I  suppose. 
It  would  be  an  affront  to  his  dignity  to  interrupt. 
Best  let  him  linisb  what  he's  begun.  What  shall  we 
do  meantime?" 

"  What  you'd  best  do  is  to  ^ve  me  orders  to  nab 
the  old  sinner  in  my  own  way  and  go  back  to  the 
agency  as  quick  as  you  can.  Your  life  won't  be  worth 
a  pin  in  that  crowd  when  he's  done  speaking.  Go 
while  there's  yet  time  and  tell  Mr.  Davies  to  send  me 
Sorgcflut  Lutz  and  six  men  mounted.  Keep  the  rest 
iintler  arms  in  the  corral.  I'll  land  Red  D(^  inside 
the  avails  within  an  hour  if  you'll  only  say  the  word. 
Damn  it,  man  !  you've  got  to,  or  your  influence  is  gone." 

"  He's  got  more  influence  now  than  I  ever  had,  and 
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tiic  whole  Indiana  delegation  backed  me  for  the  place," 
wailed  McPliail.  "  What  in  heaven  I  thought  to  gain 
by  coming  out  lierc  and  taking  aiich  a  job  is  more  tlian 
I  can  guess  now.  Every  one  said  there  was  money  tn 
it ;  no  one  thonglit  of  the  danger.  If  my  wife  and 
kids  wavG  only  safe  at  home  I  wouldn't  care  so  mucli. 
It's  that  that  I'm  thinking  of.  Can't  we  do  this  some- 
how without  bringing  on  a  n)w  ?" 

"  The  n>w'8  here  now  and  growing  worse  every  mia- 
ute.  His  own  bucks  aii!  Rwly  for  battle.  He'll  have 
every  sou  of  a  squaw  in  this  camp  painting  himself 
chrome-yellow  inside  an  hour,  and  ho'll  never  rest  till 
he's  harangued  every  village  in  tlie  valley  twixt  this 
and  morning.  Our  one  chance  is  to  nab  him  midway 
when  he  rides  from  here  to  Little  Big  Mau's  roost  up- 
stream. Tell  I^ntz  to  meet  me  at  the  willows,  and  for 
Grod'.s  sake  go !" 

And  ftill  llie  agent  hesicated.  Barely  six  months 
liad  he  sieved  in  his  new  and  unaccustomed  sphere. 
Old-world  nations,  either  monarchies  that  take  do 
tliought  for  the  morrow's  vote  of  the  masses,  or  re- 
publics that  have  <iutlivcd  their  illusions,  suit  their 
servants  to  the  work  in  hand.  Uncle  Sam,  having 
hosts  of  im|>i)rtunate  sods  demanding  recognition  irre- 
spective of  merit,  and  in'ing  as  y<!t  barely  a  centenarian, 
is  at  the  nu'rcy  of  his  elainorons  and  inconsiderate 
millions.  Each  salaric<l  ofHct;  in  his  gift  calls  with 
each  new  administ ration  for  a  new  incumbent,  whose 
demanded  qualifications  nm  not  "  what  can  he  do  to 
improve  the  service  ?"  but "  what  has  he  done  to  benefit 
the  i>arty  ?"  In  tJiis  way  do  we  manufacture  consuls 
who  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  manners,  customs^ 
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langu^e,  and  business  abroad,  and  ^ents  wbo  know 
even  less  of  the  Indians  at  home. 

But  the  problem  in  hand  waa  settled  fiir  the  sorely 
troubled  official  in  a  most  unlooked-for  way.  Sharp- 
eyed  squaws  spied  the  little  squad  of  horsemen  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  the  agent  in  his  wolf-akin 
overcoat,  the  troopers  in  the  army  blue,  with  the  collars 
of  their  overcoats  up  about  their  ears,  and  some  one  ran 
to  Red  Dc^  with  the  news.  With  all  "  the  majesty  of 
buried  Denmark"  he  paused  in  his  speech,  faced  the 
intruders,  then  came  striding  slowly  towards  them, 
warriors,  women,  squaws,  and  children  opening  out 
and  making  a  lane  for  his  royal  progress. 

"  Whatever  you  do,  no  words  with  him  here,"  whia- 
|)ered  Boynton  to  the  agent,  now  trembling  with  excite- 
ment and  nervous  apprehension.  "Stand  t«  your 
terms.  He  can  talk  with  you  only  at  your  office, — 
the  agency." 

With  the  stately  war-bonnet  of  eagle  feathers  trail- 
ing down  his  back  and  dragging  along  the  ground,  the 
chief  came  stalking  on,  never  hastening,  never  slacken- 
ing his  stride,  and  after  him  flocked  the  warriors  and 
women  of  the  tribe,  the  men  eager  and  detiant,  the 
women  trembling  in  fearsome  dread. 

"Shall  we  turn  and  ride  away?"  asked  the  agent, 
his  blue  lips  twitching. 

"  No.  Face  him  now, — cool  as  you"  can.  Look 
him  straight  in  the  eye.  Make  no  answer, — I'll  do  that. 
Ride  slowly  away  when  I  say  ' now'  and  not  before. 
Advance  carbine  there,  men  !     Feteh  'em  up  slowly," 

Ten  feet  away  from  them  Red  Dog  halted  and  stood 
erect,  drawn  up  to  hie  full  height.    Slowly  be  folded 
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hh  arms,  and  sternly  he  bent  his  gaze  upon  the  four 
white  men.  Silently  hig  followers  ranged  up  In  big 
circle,  almost  enveloping  the  stolid  tr(>o|>ers.  For  a 
moment  nothing  was  heard  but  the  sliuflliiig  of  moc- 
casined  feet,  the  quick  breathing  or  murmured  wordii 
of  the  squaws,  the  feeble  wail  of  some  Indian  baby  left 
to  its  own  devices  in  the  parental  lodge.  Sniffing  the 
tainted  air  the  horses  slirank  a  bit,  rallying  under  the 
prompt  touch  of  the  spnr  and  standing  with  erect, 
quivering  ear  and  starting  eyeball,  staring  at  tlic 
coming  throng  and  uttering  low  snorts  of  fear.  And 
then  at  last  in  the  Dakota  tongue  Red  D(^  hailed  his 
visitors  just  as  down  the  valley  the  monotonous  throb 
of  the  Indian  drum  began. 

"Why  are  these  soldiers  here?" 

To  the  agent  it  was,  of  course,  unintelligible :  he 
had  been  among  the  tribe  tito  short  a  time.  Boynton 
understood,  and  in  low  tone  mnltei-cd,  "  Pay  no  atten- 
tion to  him  whatever.  I^ook  around  as  though  you 
were  in  search  of  somcbcxly  you  knew  and  wanted  to 
sec."  Then  aloud  he  called,  author) tively,  "Come, 
step  out  tlicre,  some  one  of  you  who  can  si>eak  soldier 
English.  Where's  Elk  ?  He'll  do  if  you  want  to  ask 
questions."  And  pi-esently  Elk-at-Bay,  ho  who  bore  the 
ciiieHain's  nieasage  and  confiscated  tlic  agent's  cigars, 
edged  his  way  to  tlic  front,  but  with  far  loss  trnculence 
of  mien  tiian  when  the  agent  stood  unsupported  by 
soldiers, 

"  Red  D(^  asks  why  soldiers  here,"  said  he. 

"  Tell  him  we're  bore  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  if  yon 
know  how  to  do  it,  and  minding  our  own  buainesB," 
was  Boy n ton's  reply. 
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"  Red  Dog  not  speak  to  soldiers.  He  asks  the  man 
the  Great  Father  sends  him." 

"  Well,  you  tell  him  the  agent  of  the  Great  Father 
will  talk  with  him  there,  at  his  offia',  and  nowhere 
else,"  said  Boynton,  "and  that  to-night's  his  last 
chance  tu  hear  what  the  Great  Father  has  to  say  to 
him." 

Unfolding  his  arms,  the  chief  took  a  splendid 
stride  forward.  He  understood  Boynton,  as  Boynton 
well  knew,  and  now  was  preparing  for  an  outburst  of 
oratory.  The  instant  he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak 
Boynton  turned  to  the  agent  and  whispered,  "Now," 
and  coolly  and  indifTerently  as  he  knew  how,  that 
ofhcial  reined  his  hrumiho  around  and  headetl  him  fur 
the  twinkling  lights  of  tlie  distant  buildings.  Red 
Dog  b^an  in  sonorous  Dakota,  with  magnificent  sweep 
of  his  harp,  silver-bauded  arm,  and  Boynton  touched 
up  liis  chaiger  impatiently  and  rode  a  length  closer, 
his  two  troopers  silting  like  statues  with  the  butts  of 
their  carbines  resting  on  the  thigh,  the  muzzles  well 
fonvard. 

"  Red  Dog  wastes  time  and  wind  talking  here.  If 
he  wants  to  be  heard  let  him  go  there,"  said  Boynton, 
pointing  to  the  distant  agency,  "Unless,"  he  added, 
with  sai'castie  emphasis, — "  unless  Red  Dog's  afraid." 
And  then  he,  too,  reined  deliberately  about  and  sig- 
nalled to  ills  men  to  follow.  For  a  moment  there  was 
silence  as  Elk  stumblingly  put  into  Sioux  the  lieu- 
tenant's ultimatum.  Then  eame  an  outburst  of  wrath 
and  invective.  Red  Dog  afraid,  indeed  1  Loudly  he 
culled  fur  his  horse,  and  the  crowd  gave  way  as  a  boy 
came  nmning  leading  the  chiePs  pet  piebald.     In  an 
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iDiitant,  ludian  fashion,  he  hud  thrust  his  hpavily- 
beaded  moccasin  far  into  tlie  ott-side  stirrup  and  thrown 
his  IcgginEKl  left  k'g  over  the  high  silver-tipped  cantle, 
and  the  trained  war  pony  began  to  Iwund  and  curvet. 
Swiuging  over  his  head  his  beautiful  new  Winchester, 
Red  ])<^  rode  furiously  to  and  fro,  haranguing  the 
excited  triliesmcn,  and  speedily  more  Indians  were 
sitting  hunched  up  in  saddle,  hut  darting  skilfully 
hither  and  yon,  yelping  shrill  alami.  Others  dashed 
away  to  the  distant  village  to  rouse  Red  Dog's  own 
jtcople  and  summon  tlie  warriors  that  remained.  In 
fitWn  minutes,  at  tlic  head  of  three  hundrG<l  mounted 
braves,  Red  Dog  was  riding  straight  for  the  agency, 
his  escort  gaining  numbers  with  every  rod.  Red  I>og 
afraid,  indeed ! 

Over  the  moonlit  sweep  of  snow  the  watchers  at 
the  corral  saw  the  coming  throng,  a  moving  mass, 
black  and  ominous  as  tin;  storni-cluud.  \\'itliin  the 
buildings  all  hands  were  hastily  Imrricading  dours  and 
windows  and  bustling  a  few  women  and  children, 
trtimbling  and  terrified,  into  the  (vlJars.  Out  in  the 
con-al  in  disi'ipline<l  silence  tlic  tii)opcrs  were  pivjmptly 
mustering  and  forming  line.  Six  or  eight  (if  the  [tarty 
that  arrived  with  Davics  that  morning  having  badly 
frozen  lingtii-s  and  tcMS  were  told  otf  to  act  as  horac- 
holdcrs,  "We've  simply  to  fight  on  the  defensive," 
3ai<l  Boynton  to  his  silent  sjceond  in  command,  "and 
we'll  fight  afoot.  Thirty  men  can  defend  the  corral 
and  out-houses  and  the  front  of  the  agency.  The  rest 
we'll  }uit  in  the  buil<ling.     That's  all  we've  got." 

Away  fn>m  the  e-vcitcd  grou}t  at  tlie  office  door  a 
horseman  turned  and  spurred  full  sliced  for  the  hills 
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far  to  the  southwest.  "Tell  'em  we're  attacked  by 
overpowering  oumbers,"  said  McPhail,  "  and  waat  in- 
stant help, — all  they  can  send  us."  There  was  no  time 
to  write  despatches ;  the  shouts  and  taunts  and  shrill 
defiance  of  the  coming  troop  already  rang  in  their  cars. 

"Now  then,  McPhail,"  said  Boynton,  lunging  up 
through  the  snow-drifls,  carbine  in  hand,  "I've  got 
my  men  at  every  loop  and  knot-hole,  and  those  be^ars 
can't  take  this  shop  to-night.  What  I  want  is  au- 
thority to  arrest  that  head  devil  the  moment  he  gets 
here." 

"It  will  only  infuriate  them  and  make  matters 
worse,"  pleaded  the  representative  of  the  Indian  bureau. 

"  Well,  it's  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  row," 
said  the  soldier.  "The  only  thing  in  God's  world 
those  fellows  respect  is  force  and  pluck.  You've  tem- 
porized too  long.  Arrest  him  and  tell  his  fellows  to 
disjiersc  to  their  te|iee3  in  two  minutes  or  we  open 
fire." 

"  How  can  you  arrest  him  in  front  of  all  that 
array  ?"  was  the  tremulous  question.  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose they'll  permit  it?" 

"  That's  my  business,"  was  Boynton's  answer.  "  I 
don't  mean  to  let  that  gang  come  within  three  hundred 
yards,  and  you're  a  worse  fool  than  I  thought  if  you 
overrule  me.  I'm  going  to  ride  out  there  now  to  halt 
them  at  the  creek.  Then  you  order  R«d  Dog  forward 
M'ith  his  interpreter  and  bring  him  in  here  a  prisoner. 
You've  not  an  instant  to  lose,"  he  finished  as  a  trooper 
came  up  at  the  run,  Boynton's  big  bay  trotting  at  his 
Iieels.  The  lieutenant  was  in  saddle  in  a  second. 
"  Are  you  agreed  ?"  he  asked. 
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"  Why,  they'll  say  we  b^an  it,  lieutenant  They'll 
swear  they  were  only  coming  to  talk.  They've  always 
heen  accustomed  to  como  here  whenever  they  wanted 
to.  We  have  only  a  handful  of  men ;  they've  got  a 
thousand  fighting  braves  within  a  day's  call.  My 
Gtx! !  1  can't  risk  my  family  !" 

"  You've  done  that  already  with  your  confounded 
teiniiorizing.  Look  there,  man.  It's  too  late  now. 
There's  where  I  would  have  held  them,  along  the  creek 
hank.     Now  they're  swarming  across." 

Singing,  shouting,  l)randistiing  lance  and  rifle,  their 
harlMric  ornaments  gleaming  in  the  frosty  moonlight, 
sonic  of  the  y<)nngcr  men  darting  to  and  fro  on  their 
swift  )nniies,  mad  with  excitement,  on  came  the  surging 
crowd,  Iwl  hy  tlio  majestic  figure  <if  the  hig  chiel^  j*^- 
ginj;  straight  on  at  tlic  slow,  char.tctcristlc  amble  of  the 
Indian  pony,  his  war-bonni't  trailing  to  the  ground. 
From  far  and  near,  nji  and  down  the  valley,  dim, 
t;hi)stly,  shadowy  liorsenien  (ame  darting  to  join  the 
array.  ('lose  l%hind  Ktsl  I>og  some  rabid  warrior 
l>cgan  a  wild  war  chant,  and  others  took  it  up.  Some- 
where along  the  throng  a  tom-t^im  began  its  rapid, 
monotonous  thnmp,  and  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
the  rattles  played  their  weii-d,  stirring  accompaniment. 

"  Well,  by  God,  McPhail !  you  may  let  them  ride 
over  you  and  yours,  l)tit  they  can't  ride  over  me 
and  mine  without  a  fight,"  said  Boynton,  now  wild 
with  wrath.  "That  whole  force  will  be  swarm- 
ing through  the  premises  in  five  mimitee.  Quick, 
DavicR !"  he  cried.  "  Forward  as  skirmishers  I  Cover 
that  front !  Ten  men  will  do."  And  without  further 
command,  scorning  prescribed  order  of  formatioa,  but 
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with  the  quick  intuition  of  the  American  soldier, — the 
finest  Bkirmisher  in  the  world, — a  little  party  of 
troopers  watching  at  the  corral  gate,  sprang  forth  into 
the  moonlight  and,  opening  out  like  a  fan,  carhines  at 
trail  or  on  the  shoulder,  forward  at  full  run  they 
dashed,  spreading  as  rapidly  as  they  possibly  could  to 
irregular  intervals  of  something  like  t«n  yards  from 
man  to  man,  and  presently  there  interposed  between 
the  coming  host  and  the  black  group  of  buildings  at 
their  back  this  thin  line  of  dismounted  men,  halted  in 
silence  to  await  the  orders  of  the  tall,  slender  subaltern 
officer,  who,  afoot  like  themselves,  now  stood  some 
thirty  paces  in  rear  of  their  centre,  calmly  confroutii^ 
the  advancing  Indians.  Up  to  Davies's  side  rode 
Boynton,  bent  and  whispered  a  word,  then  spurred 
forward  lo  the  line,  and  there,  reining  in,  raised  to  the 
full  length  of  his  arm  a  gauntleted  hand,  palm  to  the 
front,  and  gave  the  universal  signal  known  by  every 
Indian  and  frontiersman  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
Gulf  of  California,—"  Halt !" 

"  Red  Dog  comes  to  talk  with  the  Great  Father's 
agent,  not  with  you,"  shouted  Elk,  lashing  forward 
for  a  parley. 

"  All  right.  Come  on,  you  and  Red  Dog,  but  order 
your  gang  to  stay  where  they  are.  The  agent  will  talk 
with  Red  D<^,  but  no  one  else." 

Without  audible  orders  of  any  kind,  the  Indians 
had  suddenly  ceased  their  clamor,  and  now,  apparently, 
were  quickly  ranging  up  into  long,  irregular  line  in 
rear  of  their  chief.  Presently,  as  Red  Dog  and  Elk 
conferred,  there  stretched  across  the  snow-streaked 
prairie  some  three  hundred  motley  braves,  mountal  on 
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their  war  ponies,  the  flanks  of  the  line  receiving  oon- 
Btant  additions  from  the  direction  of  the  distant  lodges. 
Then  Elk  again  came  forward,  Bed  Dc^  sitting  \a 
statuesque  dignity  in  front  of  his  tribesmen. 

"  The  wliite  chief  has  his  soldiers.  The  ^ent  of 
the  Great  Father  has  his  men.  Red  Dog  demands  the 
right  k>  bring  an  eqnal  retinue,"  was  doubtless  what 
the  Indian  wished  to  say  and  what  in  the  homely 
metaphor  of  tlie  plains  he  made  at  once  understood. 
"You  got  soldiers.  Agent  got  heap.  Eed  D«ig  he 
say  he  bring  heap  same,"  was  the  way  Elk  put  it,  and 
Boynton  expect«l  it, 

"Tell  Red  Dog  the  soldiers  will  fall  back  and  the 
agent  come  half-way  out  afoot.  Red  Dog  and  you 
dismount  and  come  fiirward  half-way.  If  your  people 
advanco  a  step  we  fire.     That's  all." 

Another  low-toned  parley  Iwtween  the  chief  and  his 
henchmen.  Two  minutes  of  silent  fidgeting  along  the 
lino  of  mountixl  Indians.  Like  so  many  blue  statues 
the  .vkirmishers  stoo<l  or  kuolt,  carbines  advanced, 
every  hammer  at  full  cock.  Back  in  the  shadows  of 
the  ^;ccney  hearts  were  thumping  hard  and  all  eyes  were 
strained  ui>on  the  scene  at  the  oast.  The  moon,  riding 
higher  every  moment,  looked  cx)ldly  down  upon  the 
valley.  Elk  oame  forwai-d  again,  and  Red  Dog's  war- 
bonnet  wagged  first  to  right  and  then  to  left.  He  was 
saying  something  in  low  tone  to  the  braves  at  his  back  and 
they  were  passing  it  along  to  the  outer  flanks  of  the  line. 

"  Red  Dog  says  soldiers  go  back  and  agent  come  out 
and  talk,"  said  he. 

"  All  right  so  far,  but  does  Bed  Dog  agree  to  dia- 
mount  ?    Does  he  agree  to  hold  bis  people  where  they 
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are?  Does  he  understand  that  if  they  advance  we 
fire?  Here,  Red  Dog,"  said  Boynton,  riding  forward 
half  a  dozen  yards,  "  you  understand  me  well  enough. 
If  your  crowd  moves  a  pony  length  forward  we  fire, 
and,  mark  you,  any  trick  or  treachery  and  down  you 
go,  first  man." 

To  this  Red  Dog  deigned  no  other  response  than  a 
scowl. 

"Back  up  slowly,  men,  face  to  the  front,"  said 
Boynton  to  his  silent  line.  "  Hold  'em,  Davies.  1^11 
go  back  to  McPhail." 

But  when  the  agent  was  told  the  terms  of  the  parley 
he  refused.  *'  Why,  he'd  knife  or  pistol  me  just  as 
tiie  Modocs  did  the  Peace  Commissioners,"  said  he. 
"  I  wou't  step  off  the  agency  porch.  We've  got  seven 
armed  men  here.  Let  him  bring  seven,  and  you  have 
your  soldiers  ready  inside  the  corral.  Then  if  he 
wants  to  talk  business  he  can  see  me  here," 

By  this  time,  slowly  retiring  and  gradually  closing 
toward  the  centre,  Davies  and  his  skirmishers  had 
come  back  within  twenty  yards  of  the  building.  Boyn- 
ton swore  a  round  oath.  "There's  no  help  for  it. 
Parson,  we've  got  to  do  as  this  chump  decides.  There's 
one  chance  yet.  Get  your  men  back  to  their  loop-holes 
and  join  me  here.  No  man  to  fire,  remember,  except 
as  ordered." 

Quickly  the  troopers  scurried  back  to  their  positions 
along  the  stockade.  Originally  it  had  been  intended 
to  enclose  all  the  buildings  within  this  defensive  work^ 
but  the  returning  tourists  were  prompt  to  express  their 
disapprobation.  Having  just  shaken  hands  with  the 
Great  Father  at  Washington,  they  were  suspicious  of 
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audi  an  exhibitioD  of  lack  of  confideQce  on  the  part  of 
hisagont.  That  thestorc-nioms  should  have  iron-lnired 
windows  was  another  groiiiMl  for  remark  and  remoD- 
strance.  Thp  red  children  refused  to  enter  a  stockatle 
whose  gates  might  he  closed  beliinil  them,  or  a  room 
whosi!  windows  were  ImrixMl.  An  inspector  came  out 
and  h(^ld  a  jiowwow  and  shook  hands  with  everj'body, 
and  told  the  agent  the  rrd  childi-en  were  lambs  who 
would  never  harm  him  and  he  mnstn't  sliow  distrust. 
It  hurt  their  sensitive  natni-os.  So  tiie  stockade  only 
enclosed  the  shed  and  stables,  bnt  it  almttetl,  luckily, 
upon  llie  agent's  house  and  office,  lt€-ent*Ting  the 
house  fi-oni  the  rear,  after  a  few  words  of  iustrnction  to 
Serj^nt  Lntit  and  his  men,  Davies  pushed  through 
hniTiedly  to  the  front  piaxza.  Itcd  Dog  in  gmud 
state,  with  an  interpreter  at  his  left  rear  and  seven 
stalwart  braves  aligned  like  a  general's  staff  six  yards 
liehiiid  him,  came  riding  with  majestic  dignity,  straight 
to  the  daik  portico.  Red  I)*^  afraid,  ind<«d !  Turn- 
ing his  horse  over  to  an  orderly  and  sending  him 
within  tlio  stockade,  Boynton  oi-dcred  tlie  gate  closed. 

"AVe'll  have  a  breeze  here  in  a  minute,"  he  whia- 
[K^rol  to  Davies,  "  That  sinner  mmns  mischief.  You 
watch  him  and  the  agent.  I'll  keep  my  eye  on  the 
main  body." 

Fifteen  yards  away,  Ked  Dog  Jialted  and  silently 
stuilied  the  shadowy  group  on  the  i^ncy  porch. 
There  stood  the  bureau's  "ablegate,"  the  official  inter- 
preter by  his  side.  In  the  door-way,  dimly  outlined, 
were  two  of  his  assistants,  men  who  had  known  the 
Sioux  for  years,  but  knew  not  influential  relatives  ui 
the  East.     Boynton  ranged  up  close  alongside  in  hopes 
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of  prompting  the  official.  "  He's  beginning  to  look 
knee-sprung  already,"  whispered  he  to  Davies,  "  but 
I'll  brace  him  if  I  can."  Just  behind  the  agent  stood 
one  of  his  police,  and  this  was  before  the  days  of  an 
Indian  police  that,  properly  handled,  proved  valuable 
as  auxiliaries.  Then  Red  Dog  in  slow,  sonorous 
speech  began  to  declaim. 

"Choke  him  off!  Make  him  dismount  and  report 
at  your  office.  He'll  only  insult  you  where  he  is," 
whispered  Boynton, 

"  Red  Dog  says,  as  the  agent  didn't  dare  come  and 
get  him,  he  concluded  to  come  in  and  see  whether  the 
agent  would  dare  take  him,"  began  the  interpreter,  in 
trembling  tones,  the  moment  the  Indian  paused. 

*'  Too  late,  by  God  !"  hissed  Boynton  between  his 
set  teeth.  "  He  means  to  blackguard  the  whole  party 
right  here  and  then  ride  off  rejoicing." 

And  Red  Dog  reined  closer  and  began  anew.  Throw- 
ing back  his  quill-embroidered  robe,  he  lifted  a  muscu- 
lar arm  to  heaven,  and  with  clinching  fist  and  flashing 
eyes  seemed  to  hurl  invective  straight  in  the  agent's  face. 

"  You  dare  demand  the  arrest  of  Red  Dog,  do  you  ?" 
he  thundered  in  his  native  tongue,  leaving  hardly  an 
instant  for  the  interpreter.  "Now  hear  Red  Dog's 
reply.  The  blood  of  one  of  our  young  men  calls  aloud 
for  vengeance.  His  slayer  is  here  and  you  know  him. 
Red  Dog,  backed  by  the  braves  of  every  tribe  at  the 
reservation,  comes  to  demand  his  surrender.  Give 
liim  up  to  us  and  your  lives  are  safe.  Refuse,  and 
you,  your  wives  and  children,  are  at  the  mercy  of  my 
young  men.  Red  Dog  dares  and  defies  the  soldiers  of 
the  Great  Father." 
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Consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  the  magnificence  of 
his  wratli,  the  ciiief  had  ridden  almost  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  porch  and  there  shook  his  clinched  fist  in  the  ghastly 
face  of  McPhail,  The  agent  started  back  amazed, 
terrified,  for  as  though  to  emphasize  his  defiance  Red 
IXig's  gleaming  revolver  was  wlii[>i)e<i  suddenly  fi-om 
its  slieath  and  flaslied  alofl  over  his  feathered  head. 

And  tlieu  there  came  sudden  fury  of  excitement. 
A  bound  from  the  edge  of  the  porch,  a  fien*  ytdl, 
an  oiitburet  of  Indian  war-cries,  a  surging  forwar<i  of 
the  escort  at  the  chieAain's  back,  a  rush  and  scurry  in 
the  offices,  the  slamming  of  doors,  the  flash  and  report 
of  a  dozen  revolvers,  a  distant  roar  and  thunder  of  a 
thousand  hoofs  and  chorus  of  thrilling  yells,  a  scream 
from  the  women  and  children  in  the  cellars  below,  u 
ringing  cheer  from  the  stockade,  followed  by  the  res- 
onant bang,  bang  of  the  cavalry  carbine,  and  all  in 
an  instant  a  mad,  whirling  maelstrom  of  struggle  right 
at  the  steps,  braves  and  ]>onics,  soldiers  and  seoutn,  all 
cra.'^hing  together  in  a  rage  of  battle,  and  tlicn,  l>end- 
ing  low  to  avoid  the  storm  of  well-aimed  bullets  from 
pnK-tised  hands  at  the  stockade,  some  few  warriors 
managed  to  dash,  bleeding,  away,  just  as  a  determined 
little  band  of  blue-coJits,  half  a  dozen  in  nnnib<;r, 
leai>cd  throngh  tiic  <loor-wny  and  down  the  8tei>8, 
blazing  into  the  ruck  us  they  charged,  and  within 
another  minute  were  ctwlly  kneeling  and  firing  at  the 
swarming,  yelling,  veering  warrioi-s,  already  cheeked 
in  their  wild  dash  to  the  I'cscuc,  and  within  the  little 
semicircle  two  furiously  straining  forms,  locked  in 
each  other's  arms,  were  rolling  over  and  over  on  the 
trampled  snow, — lied  Dog,  {ranting,  raging,  biting, 
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cursiug,  but  firmly,  des]>eratcly  held  in  the  clasp  of  an 
athletic  soldier,  for  without  a  word  Percy  Davies  had 
leaped  from  the  porch  and  borne  the  Sioiix  chieftain 
struggling  to  the  ground.  Red  D(^, — redder  than 
over  before,  even  on  the  bloody  day  of  the  Little  Horn, 
— iHitind  hand  and  feet  with  ouvalr^'  lariats,  spent  that 
lung  winter's  night  a  prisoner  in  the  han<ls  of  Boyn- 
ton's  men,  while  the  prairie  without  was  dottai  with 
braves  and  ponies,  dropped  by  their  cool,  relentless 
aim.    Ked  Dog  at  last  bad  bad  bis  day. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 

The  blizzard  that  swept  down  on  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Platte  the  night  of  the  hop, — the  night  Da- 
vies  marched  away, — though  severe,  had  been  of  abort 
duration.  A  warm  wind  and  a  strong  wind  from  the 
Arkansas  met  and  overthrew  it,  and  pursued  its  de- 
cisive victory  to  the  Dakota  line.  The  snow  was 
"shimping,"  said  the  little  Leonards,  when  Messrs. 
Burtis  and  Wiilett  drove  out  from  Braska  Friday 
afternoon  and  took  Mrs.  Davies  and  Mrs.  Darling 
sleighing  up  the  valley.  It  was  freezing,  of  course, 
again  by  sundown,  but  judging  from  Mira's  glowing 
clieeka  the  drive  in  the  exhilarating  air  had  done  her  a 
deal  of  good,  and  she  sat  with  Wiilett,  while  Mrs. 
Darling  faced  the  breeze  at  the  side  of  his  accomplished 
associate.  Many  women  watched  the  start  and  sorae 
saw  tbe  finish,  and  none  witb  more  interest  than  Mrs. 
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Flight,  who  had  never  before  been  left  on  such  ocxa- 
sions,  nor  with  more  distress  than  Mrs.  Cranston,  who 
know  not  what  to  say.  The  party  dined  at  the  Dar- 
hngs'  quarters  that  evening,  and  later  some  of  the 
l)oys  oanie  to  Ijeonard  and  asked  if  it  woiddn't  be 
]K)s.sil)](>  to  liavc  a  few  of  the  liuiid  in  the  hop-room. 
Tlicy  wantwl  to  dance  and  Darling's  lionse  was  too 
small.  Leonanl  said  they  knew  the  colonel's  decision, 
— the  bandsmen  were  expected  to  play  onee  a  week  as 
late  as  any  one  cared  to  dance  in  consideration  of  cer- 
tain small  extra  jiay.  If  they  played  at  any  otlier 
time,  they  liad  a  right  to  expect  compensation.  H!e 
wonld  not  order  them  out.  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Dot 
and  Jervis  conid  go  and  sec  the  leader  and  arrange 
with  him  as  to  terms  and  men,  if  they  chose,  and  have 
their  dance.  It  wasn't  what  the  boys  expected ;  more- 
over, it  wat  late,  but  they  were  young,  energetic,  and 
enthusiastic.  Three  musicians  were  found  and  a  dozen 
couples,  and  long  af^r  midnight  the  lights  and  laughter 
and  merry  strains  of  music  told  that  the  younger 
clement  of  Scott  was  enjoying  itself  irrespective  of 
anything  that  might  be  going  on  at  the  almost  forgotten 
ageucy.  The  chaplain  and  his  wife,  going  earlier  in 
the  evening  to  call  and  cheer  Almira,  were  met  by 
Katty  at  the  door  and  the  information  that  "  the  mis- 
ihii-ss  was  dinin'  at  Mrs,  Darlin's."  Katty  was  short 
wilh  her  visitors  for  two  reasons.  She  didn't  approve 
of  the  dominie,  as  he  was  not  of  the  faith  of  her  Irish 
fathei's,  and  she  did  approve  of  Corporal  Lenihan,  who 
had  come  to  spend  the  evening.  When,  therefore,  the 
worthy  couple  announced  that  they  would  return  later 
after  making  otlier  calls  in  order  to  see  if  there  were 
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not  something  they  could  do  for  Mrs.  Davies,  who 
must  be  dreadfully  sad,  Katty  replied,  "  'Deed  and  they 
needn't  worry,  for  it's  more'n  sAe  did."  The  stem 
discipline  of  the  post  took  Lenihau  off  to  his  troop  at 
tattoo,  but  Katty  lacked  not  for  company.  "  It  wasn't 
becoming,"  said  her  mother,  "  that  she  should  be  left  to 
hcFi^lf  at  the  dt^d  of  night  with  no  one  but  that  lout 
Bai'nickel  to  look  after  her."  So  she  came  up  from 
Stulsville  at  taps  to  discuss  Mrs.  Davies's  tea  and  pre- 
serves and,  incidentally,  her  character  with  her  bloom- 
ing daughter,  and  Barnickol  was  sociably  disposed,  and 
the  kiti^hen  congress  was  in  animated  session  when  at 
11,30  P.M.  there  came  a  sharp  ring  at  the  bell. 

"Bless  us!  I  didn't  suppose  they'd  be  home  till 
long  after  midnight,"  said  Katty,  as  she  scurried  away. 
It  wasn't  the  misthress,  however ;  only  Mrs.  Darling's 
maid,  to  say  that  Mrs.  Davies  would  not  come  home ; 
she  ivotild  s]>end  the  night  at  Mrs.  Darling's,  and  Letty 
had  come  for  her  tilings.  This  necessitated  Mrs. 
Moloney's  iv?maining  all  night  to  further  look  after 
Katty,  and  what  more  natural  than  that  they  should 
light  Mrs.  Davies's  lamp  and  spend  a  blissful  hour  in 
her  simply  furnished  but  pretty  room,  looking  over 
the  new  gowns  and  garments  and  jimcracks,  and  so 
at)8orbed  were  tliey  in  this  occupation  that  they  took 
no  lieed  of  time ;  and  so  it  happened  that  the  good  old 
chaplain,  coming  shortly  after  midnight  over  from  the 
liospital,  wbither  he  had  been  summoned  to  the  bedside 
of  a  sorely-stricken  trooper,  rejoiced  to  see  that  Mra. 
Davies,  at  least,  had  not  gone  to  the  dance,  but  was 
keeping  wifely  vigil  in  the  sanctity  of  her  own  room, 
praying,  probably,  for  the  safety  of  the  loved  young 
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liiisband  now  on  perilous  duty  eighty  miles  away.  At 
the  corner,  at  the  end  of  the  long  row  of  quarters,  a 
solitary  figure  was  standing.  The  chaplain  recc^ized 
the  beaver  overcoat  in  the  soft  moonlight  and  the 
soldierly  face  under  the  for^e-cap. 

"  Ah,  Cranston !  Oflioor-of-the-day,  I  see.  Just 
going  the  rounds?" 

"  I  WU9, — yes, — hut  I  saw  you  coming,  so  waited. 
How's  Hooker?" 

"Very  low,  jroor  fellow  !  Typhoid  has  him  in  tight 
grip.  He's  flighty  tu-night.  He  tliinks  he's  hack  on 
the  summer  campaigu  again,  and  his  talk  is  all  of  the 
Antelope  Springs  affair.  Odd !  tliis  makes  the  tliird 
man  to  come  back  from  Boynton's  party,  two  with 
typlioid  fever  and  one  with  the  mail-carrier  aud  a 
bottle, — Brannan  I  mean, — and  tlicy  all  talk  about 
that,  From  what  I  have  gathered  it  would  seem  that 
ncvei-s  blamed  Jlr,  Daviea  for  tlie  whole  tragedy,  but 
the  men,  when  their  tongues  are  loosened  by  fever  or 
rum,  lily  loads  of  blame  elsewhere." 

"Ycs?"siHd  Cranston,  with  deep  interest,  yet  re- 
luctant to  talk  of  re^inieutal  scandal  witli  an  outsider. 
"  I  sliould  like  to  know  what  they  say," 

"AS'ell,  they  say  Mi-Grath  could  tell  a  tale  if  he 
were  alive,  uud  that  Liilz  and  the  men  at  the  agency 
believe  they  were  shoved  up  tlierc  because  they  had 
said  things  which  First  Sergeant  Haney  overheard  and 
reported  to  the  eaptain.  It  seemed  queer,  even  to  me, 
so  many  men  going  from  Devers's  troop  under  com- 
mand of  somel)ody  else's  lieutenant,  and  now  Davies 
himself  has  gone,  and  suppose  he  should  hear  of  this 
talk?" 
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"He  will  know  what  to  do,  chaplaiu.  Davies  hae 
earnest  ftiends  who  will  not  see  him  further  wronged, 
but  just  DOW,  as  you  probably  understand,  nothing  can 
be  done.  Now  excuse  me  a  moment.  I  may  have 
been  mistaken,  but  I  thought  I  saw  a  man's  figure 
hanging  about  the  back  gate  of  Number  Twelve  as  I 
came  up  the  bluff  from  the  wood-yard.  I  thought  he 
went  through  Davies's  yard  and  tliat  I'd  see  him  cross- 
ing the  parade  when  I  got  to  the  corner,  but  not  a  soul 
was  in  sight  and  it  is  almost  as  light  as  the  day.  If 
he  didn't  go  through  he  must  he  in  the  shadows  there 
of  the  wood-shed.  There's  been  some  prowling,  and 
though  this  isn't  the  sort  of  night  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  it's  still  possible.  Will  you  kindly  wait  here 
and  watch  the  front  and  this  side  while  I  beat  up  the 
rear?" 

Wonderingly  the  chaplain  assented,  and,  with  his 
sabre  clanking  at  his  side,  Cranston  strode  away  north- 
ward along  the  line  of  white  picket-fence  until  he 
came  to  the  high  rear  barrier  of  the  row,  one  of  black 
unplancd  boards,  and  around  behind  that  he  disap- 
peared. Across  the  intervening  yard  and  through  the 
open  gate- way  at  the  back  the  chaplain  cuuld  see  a  patch 
of  the  snow-clad  valley,  and  watched  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Cranston's  sturdy  form  in  that  silvery  gap. 

But  another  eye  had  also  been  alert.  The  very  in- 
stant the  %ure  of  the  officer-of-the-day  disap|)eared 
from  view  behind  the  high  back  fence,  out  from  the 
shadows  of  the  shed  there  sprang  a  lithe,  slender  form, 
clad  in  soldier  overcoat,  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it,  aronnd  it  darted  behind  the  shed,  was  one 
instant  poised  at  the  top  of  the  fence  that  aqtarated  the 
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yard  of  Davies's  quarters  from  that  of  th^r  next-door 
Deigbbor,  then  uoiselessly  dropped  out  of  eight  on  the 
other  Bide.  The  next  minute;  Cranston  appeared  in 
the  gap. 

Inst«id  of  shouting,  fcarfnl  of  disturbing  the  in- 
mates, the  chaplain  quit  his  post,  hastened  along  the 
front  to  Davies's  gate  and  around  the  bouse  to  the  rear, 
where  he  found  Cranston  searching. 

"There  was  a  mau.  I  saw  him.  He  leaped  the 
fence  into  the  next  yard.     A  tall,  slender  fellow." 

But  search  in  there  and  in  its  fellows  revealed  nothing. 
The  prowler  had  had  time  to  skip  from  yard  to  yard, 
and  nothing  shoil  of  the  services  of  the  entire  guard 
would  be  aj)t  to  result  in  )iis  rapture. 

"  I  wish  yon  had  shouted  to  me.  I  conM  have 
grabbed  him  in  Hay's  yanl,"  said  Cranston. 

"Well,  I  didn't  like  to  for  fear  of  startling  Mrs. 
Davies,"  said  the  chaplain,  simply,  and  Cranston 
glanced  quickly  and  quecrly  up  at  him  from  under  the 
visor  of  the  little  cavalry  cap. 

"Why,  she "  he  began,  then  checked  himself 

abruptly. 

"Could  you  give  no  d(«cription  of  him?  Did  he 
leave  no  trace?"  asked  Captain  Devers  at  the  offiuu 
next  morning  when  the  old  officer-of-t he-day  made 
his  report. 

"  iHo,  sir,  but  the  chaplain  might.  He  saw  him 
plainly, — said  he  was  tall  and  slender." 

And  Captain  Devcrs  rcpliwl, — 

"  Very  good,  sir.  You'i-e  relieved,"  and  then  turned 
to  the  new  incumbent,  Captain  Risers,  of  the  infantry : 
"  I  wish  especial  attention  given  to  this  matter,  CWptain 
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Rogers,  and  probably  I  shall  take  a  turn  with  you 
to-Dight  after  twelve." 

But  that  night  long  after  twelve  the  whole  post  took 
a  turn.  It  was  towards  four  a.m.  when  the  tel^raph 
operator,  who  slept  always  beside  his  iDstruiuent,  came 
bauging  at  the  door  of  "  A"  Troop's  office.  It  was 
opened  by  an  indignant  Irish  sergeant.  "Go  rout  out 
the  captain  at  once.  You  know  how  to  rouse  him  and 
I  don't.  There's  hell  to  pay  and  the  whole  crowd 
wanted,"  And  Ilaney,  who  would  have  damned  bis 
impudence  another  time,  donned  )iis  clothes  without  an 
instant's  delay,  and  togetlier  tbey  ran  across  the  parade 
and  brought  up  with  a  hang  at  Devers's  storm-door. 

Agatha  Loomis|was  probably  a  light  sleeper.  It  was 
her  lap  at  the  Cranstons'  room  that  first  roused  them. 

"What  is  it?"  cried  Mai^ret,  up  in  an  instant  and 
filled  witli  no  other  apprehension  than  that  of  more 
sore  throat  or  cough  in  tlie  nursery, 

"There's  some  excitement  and  running  about  the 
post.  The  offii-e  is  lighted  an<l  people  are  hurrying 
over  thei-e." 

Cranston  looked  at  bis  watch, — 4.15.  Peering  out 
of  the  dormer-window  at  the  front,  he  could  see  dark 
forms  scuiTyiug  across  the  parade  and  lights  b^inning 
to  pop  up  here  and  there  and  everywhere  along  the 
row  of  barracks.  Hurriedly  donning  his  stable  dress 
and  furs,  be  went  down  to  the  hall-way,  Margaret, 
pale  and  silent  now,  following.  A  man  was  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  adjoining  qnarters,  and  Cranston 
recognized  the  form  of  Lieutenant  Jervis.  "  What's 
up  ?"  he  queried. 

"  Big  row  at  the  agency,"  came  the  murmured  reply. 
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"  Reckon  most  evcrj-body  will  have  to  go."  And 
tliougli  he  spoke  in  low,  guarded  tone,  Mai^ret  heard, 
and  then  citing  to  lier  liusbaiid'u  arm. 

"Again!  so  soon?"  she  cried,  "Oh,  God!  Are 
we  never  to  know  one-half  year  of  pea<re  ?" 

Cranfiton  led  her  into  the  warm  little  parlor  and 
took  her  in  his  arms.  *'  \  must  go  to  head-quarters  at 
onre,"  he  whis[)end.  "  Doubtless  I  should  have  been 
there  before ;  but  don't  borrow  trouble,  Meg,  dear, 
wait  until  I  know  wliat'a  to  be  done."  Then  he  left 
her  with  Agatha  and  went  his  way. 

The  office  was  irowded.  Devcrs  sat  in  the  colonel's 
chair  jK'ncilling  des[>atches  to  l>c  sent  to  department 
hcad-qnarters.  Around  him,  sitting  or  standing,  were 
most  of  the  offlc<'rs  of  the  garrison,  cither  silently  re- 
garding him  or  chatting  in  low  tone.  All  that  was 
known  was  that  Sam  Poole,  one  of  tlic  best  and  most 
daring  seniits  employtxl  at  the  agency,  had  ridden  into 
Brasku  aUnil  three  oVlot-k,  his  liorso  nearly  spent,  with 
the  niMvs  that  the  whole  gang  of  Sioux  had  risen  in 
revolt  and  attacked  the  agent.  lie  left  at  S.Io  Friday 
night  with  MePlmil's  plea  for  instant  help  and  ail  they 
could  send  of  it,  but  so  dt-ep  weiT  the  drills  in  places 
and  so  e:Ehaustod  was  his  horse  that  it  had  taken  him 
all  that  time  to  reach  the  railway.  The  wire  was  still 
down  and  he  bore  the  latest  news.  There  could  be  no 
mistake:  the  attack  ha<l  fairly  begun  before  he  was 
out  of  iiearing.  The  volleying  and  yelling  beat  any- 
thing he'd  heard  since  the  liattle  at  Slim  Buttes  in 
September.  The  ([uartermaster  in  chai^  of  the  depot 
at  Braska  had  dcsjKttchcs  wii-cil  at  once  to  Omaha  and 
another  out  to  the  fort.    Devcrs  was  up  in  a  few  nun- 
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iites  and  had  sent  bis  orderly  for  certaio  of  the  officers, 
and  the  Doise  of  ringing  or  knocking  along  the  row 
had  roused  others.  Cranston  and  Hay  were  not  of 
those  sent  for,  but  Devers  explained  that  he  took  it  for 
granted  they  were  prepared  to  take  the  field  with  their 
troops  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  did  not  care  to  disturb 
them  until  he  knew  what  they  would  be  required  to 
do.  It  would  be  several  hours  before  orders  could 
reach  them  from  Omaha,  he  reasoned,  and  he  had  no 
idea  what  the  orders  would  be.  The  whole  command 
might  be  sent,  or  noue  of  it.  Meantime  vigorous 
preparations  were  going  on  in  the  store-rooms  and 
kitchens  along  the  barrack  row,  "  A"  Troop's  activity 
being  conspicuous.  But  without  waiting  for  orders 
from  their  captains,  the  veteran  first  sergeants  of  the 
other  troops  were  getting  everything  in  readiness,  and 
when  Hay  and  Cranston  walked  over  to  the  barracks 
to  see  how  far  preparations  were  advanced,  each  had 
an  approving  word  for  his  faithful  aide. 

But  Omaha  was  wider  awake  tliau  Devers  supposed. 
The  Gray  Fox  was  in  jiossession  of  the  news  almost 
as  soon  as  the  post  commanders,  and  he  and  his  adju- 
tant-general were  at  the  telegraph -office  within  half  an 
hour.  "  I  will  go  by  first  train,"  said  he.  "Mean- 
time we  must  start  a  big  force." 

And  so  before  the  reveille  bugles  were  singing 
through  the  wintry  morning  along  the  slopes  of  the 
Rockies,  the  telegraph  hod  roused  the  officers  at  all  the 
posts  along  the  railway  for  five  hundred  miles.  Rus- 
sell, Sanders,  and  Sidney  were  up  and  astir  with  prep- 
aration. Special  trains  were  ordered  to  meet  and  con- 
vey tliar  detachments  of  horse,  foot,  and  pack-trains, 
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so  that  a  big  wmmaDd  might  coacentrate  at  once  at 
Sidney  and  march  thence,  'cross  oountiy,  to  the  C^al- 
lalla  Agency,  Colonel  Winthrop  at  their  head.  The, 
commanding  ofBcer  of  Fort  Scott  was  directed  to  Btart 
thi-ee  troops  of  cavalry  and  two  companies  of  in&ntry 
at  onre,  with  instructions  to  join  Colonel  Winthrop's 
column  at  the  Xiobrara  ci-ossing,  and,  his  own  troop 
being  now  tlie  smallest  at  the  post,  owing  to  these 
details  at  the  agency,  Devcrs  ven-  properly  decided  on 
semling  everybody  else's.  Trtinian,  Hay,  and  Crans- 
ton of  the  Eleventh  and  Pollock  and  Muocey  of  the 
Fortieth  wero  the  captains  ordered  to  march  forthwith. 
Before  eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  little 
(x)liiinn  had  swung  stunlily  away  over  the  prairies, 
and  Captain  Devers,  with  his  own  attenuated  troop 
and  two  eoniimnits  of  "  <U>ughlK)ys,"  remained  to 
guard  the  jHist  and  its  supplies,  and  take  care  of  the 
invalid  colonel  and  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
sohliers  so  sninmarily  ordere<l  into  the  field. 

And  now  Alniira  conid  not  lack  sympa^izers,  for 
hot))  Mr^.  Flight  and  Mrs.  Darling  had  been  called 
upon  to  say  adieu  to  their  rcsiR-etivo  lords,  who  manned 
with  their  stunly  I'omnides  in  the  wake  of  tlie  ca\'alry, 
gnai-ding  the  tew  wagons  which  Iiad  to  be  taken  ;  but 
tiiese  gentlemen  Ix'longed  to  a  famous  regiment  that 
had  known  no  other  liistory  siniv  the  day  of  its  oi^ran- 
ization  than  that  of  WHistant  active  servJi*.  The  For- 
tieth Wits  forever  in  the  field, — its  wives  "perennially 
gra-ss-widow<'<l,"  said  ( he  garr'isiin  wits, — its  children  so 
seldom  blissed  with  the  sight  of  the  paternal  faoe 
as  to  be  preternatu rally  wist*  In  pickiiig  out  thrir 
own  fathers.     The  Fortlotli  went  as  a  nmtter  of  course. 
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The  two  companies  remaining  behind  looked  upon  that 
as  a  mere  accident  that  time  would  surely  rectify. 
Tlie  two  that  went  made  the  customary  appeal  to  the 
post  commander  for  the  release  of  certain  untried  and 
unpunished  of  their  weaker  membera  who  happened 
to  be  at  the  moment  languishing  in  the  guard-house, 
and  the  plea  prevailed.  Hearing  this,  the  chaplain, 
backed  by  Dr.  Burroughs,  came  to  the  office  with 
another  plea.  There  was  the  young  man  Brannan 
confined  in  the  guard-house  since  Wednesday  morning 
last,  he  knew  not  on  what  charges  and  begged  to  be 
released  from  durance  so  utterly  vile  and  permitted  to 
go  with  the  command  to  the  rescue  of  his  comrades  at 
the  agency, — what  there  might  be  left  of  them. 

But  Devers  replied  that  Brannan's  troop  was  not 
going.  Furthermore,  he  intended  to  have  Brannan 
brought  before  a  garrison  court  on  the  morrow.  This 
was  the  sorrowful  message  the  chaplain  carried,  and 
Brannan  wrung  his  hands.  "  I  have  violated  no  regu- 
lation, missed  no  roll-call,  been  drunk  on  no  duty.  I 
did  drink  when  half  frozen  on  that  hard  ride  from  the 
agency  to  the  post.  I  drank  after  I  got  here,  but 
drank  no  more  and  behaved  no  worse  than  half  a 
dozen  others  of  the  troop  who  were  with  me  at  the 
store,  and  some  of  whom  drank  more,  got  drunk  and 
were  allowed  to  sleep  it  off  in  quarters  and  nothing 
said  about  it.  Why  am  I  singled  out  for  punishment? 
Why  is  Paine — who  went  to  town  and  had  to  be 
brought  back  by  a  patrol — why  is  he  released  and 
allowed  to  go  as  wagoner,  while  I  am  forbidden  to  go 
at  all?  There's  surely  something  behind  all  this, 
chaplain." 
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And  the  domiDie  didn't  say  so  to  the  man,  but 
thought  BO  to  himself.  He  was  still  talking  with  the 
prisoner  when  tlie  sergeant  of  the  guard  came  and  said 
he  was  surry,  but  orders  had  just  come  for  Brannan  to 
be  sent  to  the  quartermaster's  corral  at  once  to  help 
load  wagons,  and  the  young  fellow,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  was  led  miitt'ly  away.  Cranston  happened  to 
ride  by  the  corral  ten  minutes  later  and  caught  sight 
of  the  pale,  fine-foaturcd  face,  whose  eyes  looked  up  at 
him  wistfully,  imploringly. 

"  Wily,  Brannan,"  said  he, "  I  had  hoped  to  hear  of 
your  release  by  this  time.  We  march  in  less  than  an 
hour,  and  I  fear  nothing  I  can  say  to  Captain  Devers 
will  be  apt  to  help  yon,  but  try  to  keep  up  giHxl  heart. 
Say  nothing  alKiut  this  confinement  to  your  mother 
when  you  write,  and  I'll  ask  Mr.  Leonard  to  look  out 
for  yon.     He'll  see  that  no  gi-eat  harm  comes." 

"It  seems  as  if  everything  had  gcme  against  me, 
sir,"  waid  the  b()y,  with  (juivering  lips  "I  don't 
know  why  I  can't  get  justice  in  thi.s  troop.  If  Captain 
Devers  thinks  me  so  bail  a  sohlier,  wliy  don't  he  let 
mefi-ansfer?  I've  asked  twice,  and  he  refuses.  It's 
my  Iwiief  he's  trying  to  drive  me  to  desert  so  as  to  get 
me  out  <if  the  way — or  dcstn»y  ray  character," 

"Hush,  Brannan.  You  know  that  you  ought  not 
to  talk  to  mc  in  that  way.  There's  no  time  for  wordd. 
I'll  ask  Mr.  Hay  to  keep  special  lookout  for  you-  I 
know  the  general  will  ovcrtjiko  us  to-morrow,  and 
(pii<'k  as  possritle  I'll  have  a  word  with  him.  Now, 
good-hy,  lad.  Stand  to  your  guns  a  little  longer  and 
you're  all  right." 

I'll  trj-,  sir,  if  you'll  give  my — give  my  respecte  to 
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Mr.  Dsvies,  and  say  to  Miss  Loumis — God  blesa  her." 
And  with  a  choke  in  his  voice  the  youug  soldier  turned 
suddenly  away,  dashing  his  sleeve  over  his  eyes. 

"  Gret  to  work  there,  you,  Brauuan,"  growled  Ser- 
geant Haney  before  Cranston  wai  out  of  hearing. 
"  No  more  palavering  with  officers  out  of  your  own 
troop  this  day  unless  you  want  double  trouble  in  it, 
— and  be  damned  to  you,"  he  added,  in  low  and 
cautious  tone,  his  eyes  furtively  following  the  cap- 
tain, now  twenty  yards  away.  And  Cranston  was 
riding  home  to  don  his  winter  field  rig  and  to  a 
parting  that  he  dreaded  beyond  all  description,  for 
now,  more  than  for  many  a  long  year,  had  Margaret 
need  of  all  her  husband's  love  and  encouragement 
and  devotion. 

Sunday  noon  the  detachment  from  Scott  was  across 
the  railway  and  first  on  march  to  the  helei^ered 
agency,  Sunday  night  they  camped  in  the  breaks  of 
the  big  divide,  some  fifteen  miles  north  of  firaska,  and 
still  no  tidings  came  from  beyond  the  Niobrara,  Re- 
storing the  telegraph  line  as  they  went,  digging  it  out 
from  under  the  snow,  the  infantry  trudged  along  all 
day  Monday,  following  the  trail  of  their  mounted 
comrades  who  left  them  at  dawn,  and  early  Monday 
morning  an  ambulance  drawn  by  six  spanking  big 
brown  mules  whipped  by  them  along  the  road,  and 
the  kindly  twinkling  eyes  of  their  old  friend  and  fellow- 
campaigner,  the  general,  peered  out  at  them.  Away 
he  went  to  overtake  the  foremost  riders,  with  just 
brief  word  or  two  and  cordial  grasp  of  the  band  to 
the  few  officers  who  hastened  alongside.  Without 
guard  or  escort,  with  only  a  single  aide-de-camp,  with 
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)iis  life  io  liie  haoda  as  usual,  the  Gray  Fox  was  head- 
ing straight  lor  the  scene  of  danger.  "Heard  any- 
thing at  all?"  he  asked. 

"Not  a  thing."  Who  could  tell  whether  man  or 
woman  was  loft  to  forwai-d  word  of  any  kind? 

Monday  niglit  the  cavalry  reached  the  anow-covered 
hanktj  of  the  Niobrara,  and  went  into  bivonac  on  the 
northctii  shore  bi  await  the  coming  of  the  black  speck 
tJiat,  just  lK-ti>r('  dusk,  could  be  seen  far  in  their  wake 
j>icking  a  way  throiifjlj  the  drifts  in  its  descent  from 
the  crest  of  the  divide.  "  It's  the  general,  of  course," 
said  everylwidy,  and  tl»e  general  it  was. 

"AnybtKly  come  ahead  yet  from  Wintlirop?"  was 
his  first  question.  No!  The  Sidney  road  was  cov- 
ered in  places  by  drills  tliat  liad  lain  unbroken  ever 
since  the  storm.     "  Any  news  from  the  agency  ?" 

Not  a  word,  and  it  lay  now  barely  a  dozen  miles 
away.  Tuesday  morning,  too  imitatieiit  to  wait  for 
coming  reinforcemeiiLs,  and  confident  he  could  hold  his 
own  witli  the  little  fbrce  fit  hand,  the  Gray  Fox  pushed 
ahead.  All  were  up  ami  off  at  the  breakof  the  wintry 
day,  and  at  eight  o'<'lock  had  nciircd  the  fop  of  tlie 
divide  between  the  shallow,  placid  Niobrara  and  the 
swift  Chasing  \Vatcr  Ik 'y<md.  I^ittle  Sandei-s,  trotting 
far  in  the  ad\*ant'c  with  three  or  four  light  riders,  threw 
himself  from  his  horse,  unslung  his  field-glass,  and 
jiecre<I  long  and  an.xionsly  into  the  nortliward  valley. 
A 11  seemed  desolate  and  deserted.  A  smoke  was  drift- 
ing lazily  upward  from  the  site  of  the  distant  agency ; 
not  from  peacofid  chimney,  but  rising  from  a  mass  of 
smouldering  ruins.  The  villages  of  Red  "Do^,  Kills 
Asleep,  liittle  Big  Man,  even  of  Two  Lanoe,  had  dia- 
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appeared,  and  of  the  Ogallalla  Agency  not  another 
vestige  could  be  seen  but  the  grim  outlines  of  the 
stockade. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

When  Sanders,  with  solemn  face,  turned  to  meet 
the  general  and  report  his  discovery,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  young  and  the  old  campaigner  was  told  in 
their  own  words. 

"  I'm  afraid  we're  too  late  to  save  'em,  sir.  Every- 
thing's wiped  out  but  the  stockade." 

"  If  the  stockade's  left,  they've  saved  themselves," 
was  the  answer,  and  the  Gray  Fox  was  right.  Long 
before  the  column  reached  the  lowlands  of  the  valley 
horsemen  could  be  seen  spurring  eagerly  forward  to 
meet  it,  and  the  first-comer  was  Trooper  O'Brien,  who 
saluted  the  general  with  all  soldierly  grace  and  the  rest 
of  the  array  with  a  sociable  grin. 

"  We're  all  right,  general, — leastwise  most  of  us  is. 
Two  of  the  boys  is  killed,  and  Loot'n't  Boynton's 
wounded, — and  four  others, — but  the  women's  all 
safe,  and  the  agent — bad  scran  to  him !  Is  there  a 
doctor  along  ?"  A  doctor  was  along, — Burroughs, — 
riding  with  the  senior  captain  commanding  the  bat- 
talion, and  Burroughs  was  hurried  forward  with  San- 
ders and  a  squad  of  men,  while  O'Brien,  proud  of  his 
prominence,  rode  by  the  general's  side  and  told  the 
story  of  the  sharp  and  sudden  fight. 

'^  They  came  down  on  us  like  a  crowd  of  grass- 
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l]op|>crs  su  soon  as  it  was  light  etiough  to  see  anything, 
but  they  couldn't  gft  near  U3  without  our  bowling 
over  bucks  and  poiiios.  The  prairie's  dotted  with  the 
tvrpHOd  of  tlie  poor  bf^ara,  sir, — the  ponies,  tliat  is; 
they  never  left  an  Jndian.  We  stood  'em  ofl'  first  rate. 
IjDot'iiant  Boynton  and  Luot'nant  Davies  was  evcty- 
where  at  onco,  and  after  trying  two  dashes  the  Indiann 
gave  it  lip  and  kept  at  long  range.  They  was  a  tliou- 
sand  strong  at  least,  and  Klk  eame  in  with  a  white  flag 
for  a  parley,  and  Mr,  Boynton  ordered  him  back,  but 
McPliail  lot  liiin  in.  He  said  we  must  give  up  Red 
Dog  or  they'd  bui-n  tlie  agency  over  onr  heads  and 
niassacR^  every  man,  and  McPhail  vfos  fur  letting  him 
go  then,  but  Mr,  lioyuton  and  lie  had  words  over  it, 
and  tliey  kejit  him.  That  night  w"JS  cloudy  and  the 
moon  was  hid,  and  sure  enough  at  ten  o'clock  tliey 
erawletl  in  on  the  store-house  side  and  heaped  np  tim- 
l)er  under  them  flimsy  pine  l)oards,  and  no  one  could 
see  them  on  tliut  side  until  everything  was  in  u  broad 
blaze.  ]t  was  when  trying  to  buckpt  out  the  fire  tlu; 
liciit'nant  w:is  shot,  and  it  was  a  roaring  conflagration 
in  five  minutes,  and  fix>m  that  it  spi-ead  tt)  the  agency 
and  the  other  she1)angs,  and  it  was  all  we  could  do 
to  get  tlie  women  and  children  out  of  the  cellars  and 
into  the  corral,  and  them  bucks  firing  from  everj'  sage 
bnish  for  a  mile  around.  The  whole  thing  was  down 
by  midnight,  but  it  didn't  do  them  no  goo<l :  we  was 
i-eally  better  oflFwitli  less  to  take  care  of  and  more  men 
to  do  it  with,  and  we  had  wather  in  the  well  and  rations 
for  all  hands,  and  the  agent  and  his  non-combatants 
under  cover  in  one  comer  of  the  stockade,  and  R«d 
Dng  tied  up  in  another.     All  Sunday  they  kept  up  a 
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long-rauge  fire,  and  five  or  six  times  made  as  though 
they  was  going  to  charge,  but  Loot'iiant  Davies  was 
on  all  four  sides  of  that  square  from  dawn  till  dark, 
sir,  and  they  never  got  within  four  hundred  yards  that 
we  didn't  drop  them.  Sure  it  was  just  pie,  general. 
The  only  trouble  was,  could  they  set  fire  to  the  stockade 
at  night?  The  loot'iiant  had  buckets  of  water  all 
around  inside,  and  every  little  while  a  patrol  ran  round 
on  the  outside,  and  half  the  fellows  kept  watch  at  the 
loop-holes  while  the  others  slept,  and  Mr,  Davies  had 
the  olHce  side  of  the  stockade  battened  up  with  old 
wagons  and  boxes  and  things  to  fill  the  gap.  Faith, 
sir,  he  never  seemed  to  close  an  eye  night  or  day  until 
this  blessed  morning,  when  the  valley  was  clear  of  In- 
dians and  we  knew  it  meant  that  the  general  was 
coming."  And  as  O'Brien  told  his  tale  to  attentive 
ears,  others  of  the  little  garrison,  lately  belei^ered, 
joined  the  battalion,  still  steadily  in  march,  and  found 
eager  auditors  eveiywhere  along  the  jogging  column. 
Every  one  sorrowed  at  hearing  of  Boynton's  serious 
wound,  for  he  was  a  soldierly,  faithful  fellow,  albeit  a 
trifle  blunt  and  unsociable,  but  as  man  after  man  spoke 
in  lavish  praise  of  Davies,  of  his  plucky  grapple  with 
Uie  most  redoubtable  chief  in  the  rebellious  tribes,  of 
his  calm,  cool  vigilance  and  skill  in  the  conduct  of  the 
defence  after  the  command  devolved  upon  him,  Crans- 
tfln's  eyes  sparkled,  and  Hay  and  Truman  joined  in  the 
chonis  of  congratulation. 

When  at  last  the  battalion  unsaddled  at  the  stream 
and  the  officers  pressed  into  the  stockade  to  shake 
hands  with  the  defenders,  they  found  Boyuton  and  the 
wounded  feebly  rejoicing  in  Burroughs's  hands  and 
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Davics  tii<:ked  away  in  a  corner  under  an  old  wagon^ 
rolled  in  agency  blankets,  sleeping  the  droamlesa  sleeji 
of  a  tired  child. 

"  Don't  disturb  him  for  anything,"  said  the  general, 
with  moistenai  eyes.  "  They  tell  rae  he  basn't  had  an 
JKHir's  rest  since  Friday.     He's  behaved  like  a  trump." 

That  night  our  old  friend  Tintop  I'anie  trotting  in 
at  the  head  ()f  eight  strong  ti>x)ps  of  hurso,  some  of 
Ilia  own,  otliers  of  the  — th  Cavalry.  Behind  them, 
with  the  wagons,  cani(.>  tJie  infantry,  sui)plemeoting  tlio 
little  detaclimeut  of  the  Fortietli  already  on  the  ground, 
— the  sturtly  tmnipers  from  Fort  Scott.  Next  day  the 
agent  and  his  iionsetiold,  with  the  otlicr  women  aud 
children,  were  bustled  off  to  Bi-aska  until  new  quarters 
sliould  be  built  for  tliem,  and  his  red  wards  be  rounded 
up,  run  down,  and  returned  to  the  arms  of  Uncle  Sam 
by  their  natural  oppressors,  the  cavalry.  Sending  Red 
Dog  in  ii-ons  aud  Boynton  and  the  wounded  back  to 
Scott  by  easy  sbiges,  leaving  four  (X)nipanie8  of  the 
Fortieth  to  build  cantonments  for  themselves  and  their 
comiTwles,  the  Gray  Fox  took  tlie  field  with  tlie  residue 
of  his  force  aud  set  forth  iijwu  a  winter  camj>aign  in 
search  of  the  now  scattered  and  dcsi>oiident  Indians. 
The  oratory  of  Ked  Dt>g  had  borne  its  fruit.  Four 
ti'uculent  bands  had  joi!io<l  in  the  outbreak  at  the 
agency  and  lost  tlieir  leader,  half  a  score  of  niad- 
bniined  yuung  warriore,  scores  of  their  best  war  ponies, 
but,  wliat  was  of  ma«t  conj*e([tienw,  had  burned  up  the 
whole  store  of  agency  provisions  and,  with  their  squaws 
awl  children,  were  now  lurking  among  the  trackless 
Jlnd  I<ands  to  the  north,  outcasts  upon  the  face  of  the 
frozini  earth. 
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The  only  Indians  whose  condition  was  not  made 
materially  worse  as  a  result  of  this  ebullition  were 
the  Brul6  band  of  Two  Lance,  who  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  general  confusion  to  slip  away  to  their  old 
head  chief  Sintogalisca.  He  might  not  be  able  to  feed 
or  clothe  them,  and  the  agent  at  Sheridan  might  say  he 
had  no  authority  to  help,  but  they  would  at  least  be 
getting  as  much  comfort  as  was  accorded  them  at 
Ogallalla,  and  less  abuse. 

And  then,  while  the  soldiers  were  stalking  the  rene- 
gades, the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  sent  out  to 
stalk  the  soldiers.  Investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
inexplicable  outbreak  was  demanded.  Those  very 
chiefs  had  left  the  capital  in  unbounded  good  humor 
not  two  months  before,  and  who  was  responsible  for 
this  sudden  and  baleful  change  of  heart?  It  was  a 
matter  soon  and  easily  settled.  In  the  absence  of  mili- 
tary testimony  to  the  contrary  and  the  presence  of  so 
unanimous  a  paily  as  the  agent  and  his  assistants,  the 
fault  was  laid  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  troopers. 
Devers  rode  over  from  Scott  to  Braska  to  hear  the 
evidence,  Boynton  being  still  in  surgical  bandage  and 
bondage,  and  without  committiijg  himself  to  anything 
absolutely  derogatory  to  Messre.  Boynton  and  Davies, 
was  certainly  understood  to  raise  no  dissenting  voice  to 
the  often  expressed  theory  that  but  for  the  impetuosity 
and  interference  of  those  two  officers  the  whole  trouble 
could  have  been  amicably  settled  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Indian  bureau.  And  with  this  most  satisfactory 
conclusion  the  commissioner  returned  to  Washington. 
Red  Dog  was  ordered  released  and  restored  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  when  the  general  had  finally 
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siico'edcd  in  bringing  in  the  scattered  starvelings  and 
the  eavalry  i-cappeared  at  the  site  of  ihe  agency,  the 
first  thing  whispered  to  Davies  was,  "  Be  on  your  guard 
every  moment.     Look  out  for  R«!  Dog !" 

The  general  never  swore.  He  was  in  this  respect 
the  mate  of  Cii-ant,  his  old-time  friend  and  n^mental 
eomrade,  but  he  ooulil  "  look  swear  words  by  the  gal- 
lon," said  tlie  adjutant  of  the  Eleventh,  whose  own  chief 
was  in  no  wise  toiigiie-tJod.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Gray,  sent  forward  from  the  Bad  Lands  to  announco 
the  coming  of  the  field  culnmn  with  all  its  humbled 
eaptivcs,  to  1)g  the  first  on  returning  to  announce  to  tlie 
Gray  Vox  that  Hed  Dog  had  been  released  from 
dui'ance  at  Fort  Scott,  equipjKfd  anew  by  McPh^l  at 
Braska,  and  had  ridden  to  the  cantonment  to  harangue 
such  Indians  as  were  ali^ady  reassembling  there,  and  to 
thunder  furious  tlireats  at  tlio  officers  of  tlio  Fortieth. 
Throe  bitter  weeks  had  the  Gray  Fox  and  his  faithful 
men  Iwen  scoring  the  wild,  wintrj-  fastnesses  along  the 
Wakiia-Schictia,  and,  just  as  tlie  Indians  obtained 
Ihrougli  the  l)Ui'eau  the  vast  sui>plics  of  ammunition 
with  whicli  to  Iwttlc  the  soldiers  through  the  snnimer 
(Mist,  so  now,  while  the  War  Department  was  running 
down  the  renegades  in  the  field,  tlio  Interior  Depart- 
ment was  running  down  the  soldiery  at  home.  The 
troops  came  in  with  the  conviction  that  they  had  been 
seeing  some  hard  and  trying  acr\icc,  many  of  thcni 
with  frosted  fingers,  toes,  or  ears,  and  thinking  they 
deserved  rather  well  of  their  country  for  having  finally 
rounded  up  a  tlionsand  warriors  witli  all  their  families, 
ponies,  and  unsavorv'  impedimenta,  and  the  general  su 
informed  them,  and  leaving  a  command  of  e^ht  com- 
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panies,  equally  divided  among  the  horse  and  foot,  to 
occiipy  the  caatoainents  on  the  Chasing  Water  and 
thereafter  keep  the  Indians  in  check,  he  hastened  away 
to  attend  to  important  business  in  another  lively  section 
of  his  big  depai-tment.  The  agency  buildings  were 
being  rapidly  restored,  which  was  much^  more  than 
could  be  said  of  its  influence  for  good  among  the  red 
men,  and  presently  McPhail  and  his  family  reappeared 
on  the  scene,  shook  hands  all  around  with  the  warriors 
who  burned  him  out  several  weeks  before,  slapped  Elk 
at  Bay  on  the  back  and  called  him  a  bully  boy,  and 
promptly  requested  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
new  cantonment,  which  was  a  mile  away  up  stream,  a 
guard  of  a  lieutenant  and  twenty-flve  men  to  be 
stationed  at  the  agency  itself.  The  major  demurred, 
and  the  agent  wired  to  Washington  with  the  usual 
result.  Whatsoever  slur  upon  bis  actions  McPhail 
had  seen  fit  to  cast  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Davies  during 
the  investigation  recently  referred  to,  he  had  heard 
enough  to  convince  him  that  the  Indians  spoke  of  that 
officer  with  awe  and  reverence  and  as  "  heap  brave ;" 
so  the  man  he  ui^ently  asked  for  to  command  his 
guard  was  the  very  one  whom  he  had  maligned.  The 
adjutant-general  of  the  department  could  only  transmit 
the  order  that  came  from  superior  head-quarters  within 
the  week,  and  Lieutenant  Davies,  just  as  he  was  ex- 
pecting brief  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  wife  at  Fort 
Scott,  was  detailed  to  the  command  of  the  permanent 
agency  guard.     The  Ides  of  March  lia^l  («me. 

And  how  had  it  fared  with  Mira  and  her  sympa- 
thetic friends  at  Scott  during  all  these  weeks  of  toil 
and  march  and  scout?    Two  at  a  time  the  ofiBcers  had 
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been  allowed  to  run  in  thither  for  a  few  daya  as  soon 
as  their  men  and  horses  were  made  fairly  comfortable 
at  the  uiutonnients.  Cranston  and  Hay  went  first, 
then  Truman  and  Jervis,  then  came  the  turn  to  which 
Sanders  and  the  patient  Parson  had  been  looking  for- 
ward, and  Sandprs  went  alone.  Already  some  of  those 
fearless  fro n tiers womun,  the  amazons  of  the  Fortieth, 
had  come  ahead  witli  bag,  baggage  and  babies  and 
moved  into  the  log  lints  of  their  lonls  as  contentedly 
as  tliey  wonld  have  taken  quarters  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral in  Omaiia,  but  Mesdames  Flight  and  Barling  were 
not  of  the  number.  Indeed,  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  shoul<l  be,  as  it  was  settled  that  their  companies 
were  those  designated  presently  to  return  to  Scott ;  so 
was  Hay's  troop,  so  presumably  wonld  be  the  detached 
members  of  Devers's  Troop,  "  A,"  as  soon  a-;  he  wnrte 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  one-lialf  his 
men  were  detained  eighty  miles  away  ivlieni  there  was 
now  an  abundance  of  other  soldiery,  and  the  truly  re- 
markable tiling  was  that  he,  always  hitherto  so  quick 
to  find  fault  with  or  criticise  the  actions  of  his  supe- 
riors, was  keeping  utter  silence,  and  so  long  as  he  made 
no  pnitest  no  one  else  could.  Colonel  Stone,  still  weak 
and  dazed,  was  just  beginning  to  hobble  about  the 
post,  and  for  six  wonderful  week:^  had  Devers  succeeded 
in  retaining  the  command. 

"Your  husl)and  will  Ik*  home  any  day,"  said  Mrs. 
Darling  to  Mini,  wlien  they  got  the  news  of  the 
triumphant  return  of  the  command  to  the  cantonments. 
"  He  lielongs  here  wltli  his  troop,  so  he's  sure  to  come, 
and  then,"  she  added,  archly,  "  what  will  poor  WiUett 
do?" 
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That  waa  a  question  occurring  to  many  another  mind 
and  falling  from  many  another  tongue.  Tlie  rapture 
of  Cranston's  hnme-coming  one  sharp  evening  in  late 
February  was  dashed  only  by  the  sight  ot  a  blooming 
face  at  Willett's  side  behind  that  stylish  Eastom  team. 
In  the  windings  of  the  road  among  the  willow  islands 
In  the  Platte  he  had  come  suddenly  upon  them,  he 
riding  at  rapid  gallop,  they  dawdling  with  loosened 
reins.  Willett  was  bending  eagerly  toward  her,  talk- 
ing earnestly.  She  sat  with  downcast  eyes  that  never 
saw  the  swift  rider  until  he  had  almost  passed  them 
by.  Mrs.  Darling,  chatting  with  Mr.  Burtis  on  the 
rear  seat,  was  the  first  to  announce  his  coming,  and 
with  rare  presence  of  mind  to  turn  and  send  sweetest 
smiles  and  beaming  glances  and  the  welcome  of  a 
waving  hand  after  the  grim,  bearded  face  that  had  no 
smile  for  their  civilian  escorts  and  only  grave  courtesy 
for  the  ladies  themselves.  He  would  not  mar  the  joy 
of  his  home-coming  by  the  faintest  reference  to  what 
he  had  seen,  but  Margaret  read  his  houcst  eyes  as  she 
read  her  boys',  aud  knew  that  he  mnst  liave  met  them 
on  the  way.  For  weeks  she  had  seen  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  new  intimacy  aud  deplored  it,  aud  had  no  one 
to  confer  with  about  it  except  Agatha,  but  Agatha 
flatly  refused  to  open  her  lips  upon  the  subject.  It 
was  a  mercy  that  Wilbnr  at  last  came  home  and  un- 
loosed her  tongue.  As  she  pathetically  said,  "  I 
simply  could  not  contain  myself  any  longer." 

But  if  Mrs.  Cranston  had  held  her  tongue,  there  was 
no  lack  of  others  who  had  not,  and  foremost  of  these 
was  Mrs.  Flight,  who  spoke  by  the  card.  For  a  fort- 
night or  so  the  devotion  of  these  two  ladies,   Mrs. 
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Flight  and  Mira,  to  one  another  had  been  of  that 
seething  and  tireless  character  that  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  spending  an  honr  ajtart,  and  then  came  the 
little  tiffs  and  coolneases  that  betokened  that  this,  too, 
was  inevitably  going  the  way  of  all  such  feminine  inti- 
macies. Up  to  the  day  of  Mira's  coming  Mrs.  Flight 
and  Mrs,  Darling  had  been  iuseimrable  for  as  much 
as  a  week  at  a  time.  Both  were  young,  pretty,  and 
empty-headed ;  neither  was  bui-dened  with  children 
nor  ideas.  Both  were  healthy,  one  was  wealthy,  neither 
was  wise.  Mrs.  Darling  had  the  advantage  over  Mrs. 
Flight  in  tliat  she  was  able  to  entertain  lavishly, 
whereas  Mrs.  Flight  could  only  entertain  by  personal 
charm  and  sprightly  chat.  They  were  the  reigning 
belles  at  Scott,  and  not  only  the  yonng  officers  at  the 
post,  but  the  young  civilians  in  town,  fonud  great 
plcastn-c  in  their  society.  There  was  capital  sleighing 
tor  several  weeks,  and  Willett  and  Burtis  came  as  often 
as  every  other  day  to  take  the  lailiis  an  airing.  At 
first  it  liad  Iieen  Mosdames  Flif;lit  and  Darling,  then 
the  bride  had  to  Ik-  invited  becanse  she  was  the  bride, 
then  because  she  was  a  beauty,  and  fiually  l>ecaiisc 
Willett  would  have  uo  one  elsi-.  Then  as  it  was  gen- 
erally at  I>arIingM'  they  lunched,  dined,  danced,  su|)|h><1, 
were  winwl  aud  warmed  and  welcomctl,  it  transpired 
that  Mrs.  Flight  found  h«^i'si'lf  very  fi-cquenlly  dropjHHl 
from  tlie  sleigh-rides, — imly  invited  scmi-occjisionally, 
perhaps  once  in  ten  days,  wlien  Burtis  pointed  out  to 
Willett  that  they  nidly  must,  yon  know,  to  which  the 
Udw  infattiat<!d  Willett  men'ly  resixindcfl,  "All  right. 
You  a-ik  her,  then,  and  let  her  sit  with  you."  No  one 
but  Mrs.  Davies  sliare<1  the  slelghman's  seat'. 
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During  the  fortnight  that  followed  the  departure  of 
Lieutenant  Davies,  Mrs.  Flight  had  been  devotion 
itself  to  her  dear,  bei-eaved  friend,  and,  having  wept 
with  her,  slept  with  her,  sleighed  with  her,  bared  her 
innermost  soul  to  her,  and  made  herself,  as  she  sup- 
j)osed,  indispensable,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Mrs. 
Flight  could  not  look  with  equanimity  upon  the  dis- 
covery that  she  was  not  so  indispensable  after  all. 
She  had  started  Mira  on  the  road  to  conquest,  never 
dreaming  that  she  herself  would  be  the  first  overtaken 
and  supplanted.  She  had  thought  hitherto  no  possible 
harm  could  come  of  their  taking  an  occasional  drive 
with  their  friends,  especially  as  Mr.  Flight  expressed 
himself  so  grateful  for  the  attention  shown  his  wife, 
and  as  she  and  Mrs.  Darling  seemed  chosen  rather  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  women,  but  when  Mira  and 
not  herself  became  the  invariable  occupant  of  the  seat 
by  the  swell  civilian's  side,  the  indiscretion,  not  to  say 
the  impropriety  of  the  affair,  became  glaringly  ap- 
parent. It  is  rarely  from  the  contemplation  of  our 
own,  but  rather  from  the  errors  of  our  neighbors,  that 
our  moral  lessons  are  drawn,  and  now  that  in  all  its 
nakedness  the  scandalous  nature  of  Mira's  conduct 
was  forced  upon  her  attention,  Mrs.  Flight  reasoned, 
most  logically,  that  she  could  be  no  true  friend  if  she 
failed  to  I'emonstrate  and,  if  need  be,  admonish  and 
reprove.  She  did  so,  and  Almira  pouted  and  was 
grievously  vexed.  She  didn't  think  so  at  all,  neither 
had  Mrs.  Flight  until — until  she  began  to  be  counted 
out.  This  led  to  war,  and  from  pointing  the  moral 
Mrs.  Flight  now  turned  to  adorning  the  tale  with 
what  "  everybody  was  saying."  Mira  challenged  her 
V       t  25 
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anthoriti«8.  "  I  know  who  you  mean, — Mrs.  CraoBtoD 
and  Miss  Ijoomis.  They  bate  me  and  would  say  any- 
thing mean  of  me."  Now,  it  was  not  Mrs.  Cranston 
and  Miss  Loomis  at  all.  They  had  no  more  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Flight  than  they  had  with  Mira,  nor  as 
much.  They  looked  ui>on  Mrs.  iriight  as  responsible 
in  gi-cat  measure  for  Almira's  wi-ong  start.  They 
under  no  eircumstancos  would  confide  to  Mrs.  Flight 
what  they  thought  of  Mrs.  Davies,  and  Mrs,  Flight 
knew  it,  still  she  ivas  not  unwilling  to  let  Mini  8Ui>- 
pose  that  she  was  now  enjoying  their  confidences  even 
while  sho  referred  to  other  authorities  by  the  dozen  as 
condemning  or  deploring  Mira's  conduct,  and  a  stwrmy 
scene  followed,  ending  in  t«airs  and  repi-oaches, — much 
heat,  followed  by  chilling  cold. 

For  the  following  fortnight  Almira's  intimacy  was 
traiisferre<l  to  Mrs.  Darling,  and  from  going  to  spend 
the  night  with  Mira,  Mrs.  Flight  took  to  revolving  in 
mind  her  singnlur  <)l»si?r\-ations  wliihi  she  was  tliere. 
There  had  been  a  tiirilling,  a  delicious,  a  niystorious 
and  roninntii^  oivurreni-e.  Somt'lKxly  twiet^  (unio  and 
whistled  a  strange,  soft  melody  imdtT  the  window  and 
tapped  as  with  a  cano,  gently,  stealthily,  a  signal  that 
sutmded  like  Itattat  tat,  rattat  taf,jusl  on(«  repeatet', 
and  Mre.  Davies  trembled  all  over  and  grew  icily  cold, 
and  bc^ed  Mrs.  Flight  to  g*)  to  the  window  and  say, 
"Go  away,  or  I'll  call  the  guard,"  and  when  pressed 
for  explatation  Mira  moaned  hysterically  and  said, 
but  Mrs.  Flight  must  never,  never  tell,  tliat  there  was 
once  a  young  man  whom  she  had  known  long  before 
who  had  got  dea])erate  on  her  account,  for  she  couldn't 
return  his  love,  and  he  had  run  away  from  home  and 
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enlisted,  and  she  feared  that  he  was  there  now,  though  she 
hsA  never  seen  him  and  never  wanted  to  see  him,  and 
it  became  Mrs.  Flight's  belief  that  it  was  no  one  less 
thaD  that  handsome  young  fellow,  Brannan,  who  Cap- 
tain Devers  said  was  drinking  himself  to  death.  And 
now  that  Mira  had  withdrawn  from  her  the  confidences 
of  the  month  gone  by  and  was  recklessly  driving  the 
road  to  riitn,  flouting  her  admonitions,  what  more 
natural  ihan  that  Mrs.  Flight  should  foi^t  her  own 
vows  of  seci'ecy  and  conclude  it  time  to  seek  other 
advice?  Mrs.  Darling  would  have  been  her  first  con- 
fidante in  this  revelation,  but  they,  too,  had  once  been 
devotedly  intimate  and  had  now  drifted  apart.  They 
were  no  longer  on  anything  more  than  merely  frigidly 
friendly  terms,  smiling  and  kissing  in  public  and 
hiding  womanfully  tlidr  wounds,  yet  confiding  to 
friends  how  much  they  had  been  disappointed  in  the 
other's  character,  if  not  actually  deceived,  Mrs. 
Flight  found  a  coufidaate  in  the  chaplain's  wife,  a 
woman  simply  swamped  under  an  overload  of  best 
intentions.  It  was  Bulwer  who  declared  that  "It  is 
difficult  to  say  who  do  the  most  harm,  enemies  with 
the  worst  intentions  or  friends  with  the  best,"  but 
Bulwer,  who  had  reason  to  know  wliat  he  was  talking 
about,  never  lived  at  Scott  in  the  Centennial  times  or 
at  old  Camp  Sandy  in  the  Arizona  "days  of  the  em- 
pire," for  then  he  would  have  known  no  such  difficulty 
in  deciding.  Just  as  the  stanch  old  chaplain  tvas  just 
such  another  God-fearing,  God-ser\'ing,  devil-downing 
man  as  Davies's  father,  so  was  the  chaplain's  wife  a 
counterpart  of  Davies's  mother,  filled  with  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  still  unturned,  and  overflowing  with 
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beet  intentions  uncontrollably  efTervescent,  Had  she 
told  her  liiisband  all  might  have  been  stopped  right 
there,  btit,  as  the  demon  of  ill  luck  would  have  it,  he 
had  gone  to  a  <listant  convention.  So  she  ailHcd  forth, 
brimming  with  cagemess  to  snatch  this  lovely  brand 
from  the  burning,  to  turn  this  fair,  motherIi«H,  guide- 
less,  possibly  guileless  girl  to  the  contemplation  of  her 
dangers,  to  the  knowledge  of  her  peril,  to  banish  AVil- 
lett  from  the  dovc-eotc, — wily  hawk  that  he  was, — and 
settle  forthwith  the  fiite  of  that  young  scamp  Brannan. 
She  did  not  find  Almira  until  after  dark,  but  mean- 
time told  her  thrilling  tale  to  Mrs,  Stone  (now  full 
panoplied  for  further  social  triumphs,  the  colonel  being 
ou  the  mend,  and  herself  so  young  as  not  to  have 
looked  unmoved  on  those  famous  sleigh-rides,  nor  with- 
out envy  on  Almira's  blooming  elieek),  and  from  her 
side  Bix-d  tlie  chaplain's  wife  to  hunt  up  Captain 
Devers.  In  him  she  found  a  listener  indeed  in  whom 
there  was  no  end  of  guile. 

This  was  just  before  Cranston's  return.  The  ball 
to  be  given  by  the  townsfi)lk  had  been  indefinitely 
post])oned  in  deference  to  Colonel  Stone's  condition 
and  the  al>senc('  of  so  many  dancing  men  in  the  field, 
Imt  the  weekly  hoi)s,  although  with  thinned  attendance, 
went  regularly  on.  Now  there  were  several  househokls 
who  did  not  attend  at  all,  among  them  Cranston's, 
lAiinard's,  and  Hay's.  More  civilians  came  out  from 
town,  whom  Devers  welcomed  affably  and  Hastings 
and  the  resident  "doughboys"  entertained  as  best  they 
could.  No  need  to  trouble  themselves :  the  visitors 
came  to  "dance  with  the  grass  widows  at  the  fort," 
and  had  no  embarrasBment  other  than  riclinese.    There 
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were  always  wall-flowera,  but  never  in  tbe  person  of 
pretty  Mrs.  Davies,  to  whom  "  Phaeton"  Willett's  de- 
votion was  now  the  talk  of  all. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  too,  that  there  came  to 
Braska  a  middle-aged  lawyer  with  all  the  ear-marks 
of  the  soldier  about  him,  including  a.  white  seam  along 
his  cheek  that  told  of  a  close  call  his  intimates  knew 
to  have  occurred  at  Spottsylvania.  His  name  was 
Langston,  and  his  first  visit  to  the  post  was  the  result 
of  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Captain  Cranston  from  a 
classmate  in  the  Fkst.  Cranston  had  driven  over  to 
Braska  to  seek  him  out  on  receipt  of  the  letter  en- 
closing Langston's  card,  bade  him  hearty  welcome  to 
the  West,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  tliat  his  practice 
brought  him  frequently  to  the  neighborhood.  He 
asked  him  out  to  dinner  two  weeks  later,  Captain  au() 
Mrs  Hay,  Mrs.  Davies,  and  Mr.  Hastings  being  in- 
vited to  meet  him,  for  almost  his  first  question  had 
been  for  that  soldierly  young  officer,  the  hero  of  the 
riot  on  the  train.  Mrs.  Davies  pleaded  pi'evious  en- 
gagement, but  Captain  and  Mrs.  Cranston  took  tlie 
trouble  to  call  and  explain  tha't  this  Mr.  Langston 
especially  adraii-e^l  and  asked  for  her  husband,  Mr. 
Davies,  and  so  Almira  simply  had  to  go.  Hastings 
called  for  and  escorted  her.  He  was  a  blunt  fellow, 
who  held  that  when  the  husband  was  away  and  the 
lady  of  the  house  alone,  no  other  man  ouglit  to  set  foot 
within  the  tliroshold,  and  lie  waited  on  the  porch. 
But  the  lady  was  nut  alone.  Willett's  sleigh  was  in 
the  trader's  stable,  and  Willett  himself  biting  his  nails 
and  swearing  in  Almira's  parlor  while  Mrs.  Darling 
was  putting  the  6nishing  touches  to  Almira's  toilet. 
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Willctt  had  driven  oiit  solan  tliis  time,  thinking  to 
persuade  Mrs.  Davies  to  take  a  drive,  with  some  other 
dames  playing  propriety  on  tlie  bac-k  seat,  and,  finding 
she  was  engaged  for  dinner  and  coidd  not  go,  lost  a 
chance  of  scoring  a  point  by  asking  the  other  women 
anyhow,  for  by  this  time  liis  infatuation  had  Utterly 
overcome  his  senses,  Katty  agiiiii  appeared  and  b^ged 
tlic  lioiitenaDt  to  step  in  wid  Mr.  Willctt,  and  Hustings 
turned  fiery  red,  scowled  malevolently,  said  "  No,"  and 
took  himself  outside  the  gate,  pacing  up  and  down 
like  the  orderly  in  front  of  Devers's  quarters,  a  short 
pisfol-shot  away,  until  Almira  came  fluttering  out, 
Willctt  in  close  attendance,  Mrs.  Darling  mercifully 
following.  Hastings  bade  the  otiiere  a  gruff  good- 
evening,  silently  tendered  Mrs.  Davies  his  arm,  and  led 
her  awaj'  witli  the  sole  remark  "Aren't  wo  late?" 
which  gave  her  a  chauw  to  talk  the  rest  of  the  way. 

And  though  Langston  sat  on  Mrs.  Cranston's  right, 
with  tiic  |>i'ctiy  bride  on  his  other  side,  so  tliat  he 
might  descimt  about  the  al)seiit  Percy  to  bis  heart's 
coiit^nit,  his  eyes  ever  wandered  aeiiiss  tiie  sinij»le  table 
and  dwelt  on  .\gatha  Tji»oniis's  noble  fact^  She  had 
recognized  him  ut  imcc  as  the  one  of  the  two  civilians 
on  the  sk-ej^r  the  previous  .fmie  who  bad  not  l»ecn 
suggestively  and  imjK'rtincntly  intrusive,  yet  she  wel- 
come<l  him  only  (brnudly  even  now  l)ei".iuse  of  that 
association.  Ijangstou  h:u1  In-iuxl  the  firi^t  mention  of 
a  Mrs  Davies  with  an  inexplicable  little  jmug,  and  the 
further  descTijition  of  her  with  ijuick  reaction,  for  his 
instant  thought  was  of  Miss  I..oomis.  The  dinner 
draf^iietl,  despite  every  effort,  for  Almira  was  distinctly 
aad  determinedly  unresponsive.     Margaret  was  glad 
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when  it  was  over,  glad  wlieo  Altnira  early  weut  home, 
for  mattera  brightened  somewhat  with  her  disappear- 
ance. LangHton  paid  his  dinner  call  with  surprising 
promptitude,  and  then  overjoyed  "  the  ladies"  with  a 
box  of  rarest  roses  expressed  from  Mai^ret's  own 
beloved  home.  "  I  know  how  many  of  these  are 
meant  for  me,"  she  said,  with  almost  fierce  rejoicing. 
"Ob,  Wilbur!"  she  cried  that  evening,  as  she  nestled 
in  his  arms  in  front  of  their  cheery  fire,  "  if  only  he 
is  all  they  say  of  him,  and  she  should " 

"Should  what,  Meg?"  he  densely  queried. 

"Should — why,  you  know  just  as  well  as  I  do,  and 
he  has  such  a  fine  practice,  and  comes  from  such  an 
admirable  family  and  all  that." 

"  Undoubtedly, — but  where  does  Agatha  come  in  ?" 

"Wilbur,  you  are  just  as  provokingly  sluggish  as 
our  own  Chicago  River, — what  wouldn't  I  give  for  a 
sight  of  its  dirty  face  sometimes  when — when  you're 
away  !  Now,  be  honest.  Don't  you  kuow  he  never 
could  have  sent  all  that  way  for  all  those  roses— just 
for  me?" 

"  I  would." 

"Oh,  you, — you  are "  but  the  entrance  of  Miss 

Loomis  herself  with  sorrow  in  her  face  blocked  the 
conference. 

"  Captain  Cranston,"  she  said,  "  Brannan  has  been 
sent  to  the  guardhouse  again.  I  know  he  has  not 
been  drinking.     What  can  it  [wssibly  mean?" 

It  meant,  said  Captain  Devers,  when  respectfully 
approached  upon  the  subject  in  the  morning,  that  on 
very  strong  circumstantial  evidence  he  had  discovered 
the  identity  of  the  oight  prowler.     Brannan  cert^nly 
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answered  the  description  given  by  the  chaplain,  despite 
the  chaplain's  assurance  that  he  didn't  believe  it  was 
Brannau,  and  Brannan,  said  Devera,  when  not  In  the 
guard-house  or  hospital,  had  frequently  been  out  of  his 
quarters  at  midutght. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

Cranston's  six  days  home-keeping  s[>ed  all  too 
swiftly  away.  It  was  now  definitely  settletl  that  his 
troop  and  Truman's  were  to  remain  indefinitely  on 
dnty  at  the  ageney.  The  general  hatixl  the  idea  i>f 
building  cantonments  there,  and  hiid  nrged  that  all  the 
Indians  Im;  concentrated  at  the  Whit*'  liivcr  resen-a- 
tion,  but  without  avail, — the  Interior  Dcpai-tment  would 
have  its  way.  Troojw  had  tc  l>e  drawn  from  all  the 
posts  along  the  railroad  to  make  np  the  new  (nmmand 
at  tlie  Ogallalla,  and  cnit  of  his  own  i>i)oket  Cranston 
was  adding  ti)  the  log  (juartcrs  assignol  to  him,  for 
Margaret  had  promptly  unncninetKl  that  she  would  not 
remain  at  Sctttt,  that  where  he  dwelt  was  her  dwelling, 
and  they  had  known  far  greater  isolation  and  danger 
in  the  [wist.  Indectl,  there  was  little  danger  of  theii- 
going  now,  for  in  the  presf'm'e  of  so  stnmg  a  forw  the 
Indians  would  l)C  meek  enough.  Two  log  huts  were 
connected  and  thrown  into  one  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  it  was  ftdly  decided  that  by  the  2oth  of  March 
Mrs,  Cranston,  Agatha  Looniis,  and  the  boys  were  to 
join  him  at  the  cantonment.     It  u-as  not  a  very  diffi- 
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cult  trip  for  such  heroines  as  lived  in  those  days  in  the 
army.  Cranston's  strong  spring  wagon,  fairly  lined 
with  buffalo-robes  and  blankets,  would  carry  them  in 
perfect  comfort  from  camp  to  camp.  They  would 
liave  an  escort  and  a  baggage-wagon,  spend  the  first 
night  at  Dismal  River,  the  next  at  Niobrara.  Hastings 
would  escort  them,  for  he  longed  to  get  away  from 
Scott  for  a  while  and  visit  liis  comrades  in  the  field. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  least  unusual  in  it,  said 
Margaret,  in  her  home  letters, — for  this  had  she  mar- 
ried a  soldier.  The  boys,  of  coui'se,  gloried  in  the 
opportunity  and  bragged  about  it,  or  would  brag  about 
it  when  they  next  got  away  from  their  kind  in  the 
army  to  their  kind  in  civil  life, — boys  who  could  only 
vainly  long  for  su(.'h  opportunities  and  vaguely  loathe 
tliose  who  had  enjoyed  them.  As  for  Agatha,  she 
accepted  the  cliange  of  station  with  serene  and  philo- 
sophic silence  until  cross-questioned  as  to  her  own  in- 
tentions. ^*  Why,  certainly  I  mean  to  go  with  Mrs. 
Cranston,"  she  replied,  w^ith  clear,  wide-open  eyes. 
"She  will  have  more  need  of  me  there  than  here — and 
I  of  her."  Mr.  Langston,  who  drove  out  again  to 
spend  Sunday  at  the  post,  heaixl  of  the  decision  with 
grave  concern  in  his  soldierly  face,  but  in  silence  equal 
to  her  own. 

Some  others  of  the  ladies  whose  lords  were  thus 
detached  to  Ogallalla  preferred,  however,  to  w^ait  until 
the  snow  was  gone.  There  was  now  abundant  room 
at  Scott, — why  leave  it,  with  its  warmth,  its  comfort, 
its  society  and  all,  to  go  to  a  mud-chinked  hovel  at 
that  ghastly  spot  where  the  Indians  danced  and  coyotes 
howled  the  live-long  night?     Of  course  if  there  were 
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qiiai'tcrs  in  wliich  a  woman  could  live  witli  even  reason- 
able eoiiifort,  lliat  would  be  very  different.  Then  their 
remaining  at  Scott  would  be  iiiexcusahle.  Mrs.  Flight 
and  Mrs.  Darling  were  women  who  were  at  variance 
on  very  many  jiointij  of  late,  but  o^KMily  in  ae<»rd  on 
this.  Indei-d,  almost  every  woman  at  Seott  had  all  of 
a  sudden  boi-n  seized  by  some  strange  lingual  c{>idomic 
that  m&niiest<>d  itself  in  tbe  ])erststent  repetition  uf 
such  expressions  as  "  Of  wurse  no  woman  who  could 
see  her  way  to  any  kind  of  a  civilizal  bouse  would  be 
justified  in  not  joining  her  husband  there  instead  of 
staying  hero."  It  was  sure  to  attack  tlicm,  too,  when- 
ever Almira  lia]>})ened  to  be  witliin  ear-shot,  for  the 
news  fame  down  one  Mareb  morning  that  one  officer 
at  least  was  to  have  a  very  comfortalile  little  frame 
cottage, — the  commander  of  tlie  agency  guanl.  it 
would  l>e  lini»hed  in  a  week  or  two,  and  evtn  tlie 
stoves,  fuel,  and  mut-b  of  the  furniture  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Indian  buivau.  Again  did  Mrs.  Crans- 
ton go  and  cull  on  Mi's.  Havies  and  waniily  congratu- 
late liGi',  and  say  tiiat  Captain  Cranston's  men  who 
were  (Kicking  up  the  troop  pmperty  would  gladly  box 
and  imek  lier  furniture  too  and  send  it  out  by  their 
wagons,  and  then  she  said  there  wcr'c  six  inside  seats 
in  tlie  l)ig  Coneoixi  wsigon  and  it  would  affoixl  so  much 
idiMsure  if  Mrs.  I>avies  would  go  with  them.  But 
Almira  falt(;rcd  unn-sjxinsivcly.  Mi-.  Davies  bad  not 
fully  de<;ided.  It  was  sucli  a  shock  to  her, — bis  being 
dctaiuetl  there.  She  had  never  dreanie<l  of  his  beiug 
away  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  she  had  she 
would  have  returned  home  t<)  I  Irbana,  but  now  it  was 
nearly  two  montlis,  and  really  Mr,  Davies  would  have 
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to  come  down  and  look  aiiev  the  household  affairs  and 
matters  that  she  didn't  fully  understand. 

Davies  understood  them  well  enough  when  he  got 
the  commissary  and  grocer  and  butcher  and  baker  and 
other  bills  that  Mira  had  managed  to  run  up,  both  at 
Scott  and  at  Braska.  He  went  with  grave  fece  to 
Cranston.  "  I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Maloney  and  Katty 
have  been  taking  advantage  of  my  wife's  inexperience," 
said  he,  "  and  ordering  all  manner  of  things  in  all 
possible  quantities,  and  possibly,  or  probably,  stocking 
the  Maloney  lai-der  at  my  expense.  I  simply  cannot 
pay  these  and  my  home  assessments  too." 

Cranston  was  a  man  of  few  words.  "  Davies,"  said 
he,  after  looking  over  the  accounts,  "  Mrs.  Davies  has 
been  cheated  right  and  left  by  those  people,  but  iu  any 
event  you  cannot  keep  up  two  establish raenls.  Break 
up  the  house  at  Scott  at  once,  let  her  come  out  with 
my  people  and  leave  the  Maloneys  and  Barnickel — 
and  Scott  behind.  Let  my  Braska  banker  be  yours 
for  the  present.  A  few  months  here  will  float  you 
well  above  water." 

And  though  Davies  declined  the  offer  of  pecimiary 
aid,  the  very  night  of  Mi's.  Cranston's  visit  the  agency 
tel^raph  flashp<l  to  Mira  a  despatch  directing  her  to 
get  ready  to  come  on  with  them,  whereat  Mira  fled  in 
tears  to  Mrs.  Darling, — Mira,  who,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, longed  to  come  and  cook  and  bake  and  darn  and 
sweep  and  sew  and  share  the  merest  hovel  with  her 
Percy  so  long  as  she  thought  it  jnst  possible  that  he 
might  yet  change  his  mind  and  leave  his  simple  village 
maid  no  fate  but  lonely  grief  and  an  early  grave. 
Mi ra's, enthusiasm  for  the  bliss  of  frontier  life  fled  at 
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the  contemplation  of  the  utter  isolation  at  the  agency, 
— with  wild  Indians  and  animals  all  around,  and  with- 
out Mrs.  Darling,  without  the  lovely,  coscy  fireside 
eonfidencos,  witlinut  the  h&aA,  the  \\o\b,  the  sleigh- 
rid<«,  not  to  mention  the  glowing  devotions  of  Mr. 
Willctt. 

But  Mrs.  Darling  rose  to  the  occasion.  From 
having  been  fii-st  favorite  in  Sratt  social  circles  np  to 
the  time  of  Mira's  coming  she,  with  Mrs.  Stone  and 
Mrs.  Flight,  was  struggling  now  for  second  place. 
She  felt  eonstrained  to  remind  Mira  that  kIio  was  now 
a  soldier's  wife,  and  slionid  share  a  soldier's  lot,  espe- 
cially a  lot  that  included  furnished  quarters.  Other 
women  had  gone  or  were  going  to  live  in  the  log 
hiite,  and  it  would  never  do  to  have  it  said  of  her, 
of  Almira  Davies,  that  she  had  shrnnh  from  join- 
ing her  husl)an<I  at  the  agen<y  wlieu  everything — 
pVfTvthing  wa,s  provided,  Eveiything  wasn't  pro- 
vid^l,  by  any  mums,  hut  in  the  largeness  of  her 
wmvictions  woman  simietinics  drifts  to  breadth  of 
statement.  The  interview  with  Mix.  Darling  proved 
bnt  cold  cduitbrt  bi  |>oor  Mira.  She  went  homewards 
through  the  cliill  frloiuning  with  restless  heart.  There 
was  a  little  jKuif)  lying  on  her  table,  securely  wrapjKHl 
and  seaknl.  Tlie  post  and>nlanei.'  driver  bi-ought  it  out 
from  Braskii,  said  Katty,  "  an'  there  was  no  address, 
'twas  only  to  lie  left  fur  Mrs.  l^avies,"  and  Katty  fain 
would  have  followed  her  inistixsn  into  her  chamber  to 
see  it  opene<l,  but  Mini  el(»se<l  the  door  before  she  cut 
the  string.  It  contained  some  exquisite  double  violets 
and  a  tiny  note  seided  as  (arefully  as  was  the  box. 

Before  tattoo  Mrs.  Flight  and  other  ladies  hastened 
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in  to  offer  their  congratulations.  They  were  desolated 
at  the  thought  of  losing  Mrs.  Davies,  but  rejoiced  with 
her  that  she  was  so  soon  to  be  comfortably  housed  with 
her  devoted  husband  at  the  agency,  and  Mira's  cheeks 
were  flaming,  her  eyes,  full  of  a  feverish  excitement, 
flitted  from  one  to  another.  She  had  but  very,  very 
little  to  say.  She  was  glad,  oh,  yes,  so  glad,  though  it 
was  dreadful  to  leave  Fort  Scott,  where  so  many  people 
had  been  so  kind  to  her, — dreadful. 

This  was  about  the  20th  and  the  general  situation 
of  affairs  was  somewhat  complicated.  The  bureau, 
resuming  control  over  the  Indians  reassembled  at  the 
agency,  conferred  no  longer  with  tlie  general  who  had 
gathered  them  in,  and  for  whose  naked  word  they  had 
more  respect  than  for  all  the  formal  treabes  of  agents 
or  inspectors,  but  contented  itself  with  sending  curt, 
crisp  orders  signed,  however  reluctantly,  by  his  supe- 
riors at  Washington.  The  general,  leaving  matters  at 
Ogallalla  where  he  had  no  influence,  had  gone  after 
other  malcontent  braves  in  a  far  corner  of  Wyoming. 
Colonel  Peleg  was  beginning  to  evince  a  desire  to 
resume  command,  despite  Rooke's  knitted  brows  and 
reluctant  answers.  An  official  from  Sheridan's  head- 
quarters had  just  paid  informal  visit  to  Scott,  had  had 
long  talks  with  Stone,  Leonard,  and  the  chaplain,  and 
a  very  short  one  with  the  plausible  Devers,  and  had 
gone  back  to  Chicago.  He  arrived  at  Scott  within 
four  days  of  Cranston's  departure  for  the  agency,  and 
within  five  of  the  reincarceration  of  Trooper  Brannan 
on  charge  of  night  prowling.  He  made  very  brief 
examination  in  Leonard's  office  of  Sergeants  Haney 
and  Finucane,  Corporal  Boyd  and  Trooper  Howard, 
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who  were  witnesses,  so  Devers  said,  to  the  frequent 
absences  of  Trooper  Brannan  from  quarters  during 
the  dead  hours  of  the  night,  and  their  expert  testimony 
seemed  to  be  given  with  much  reluctance  and  to  Ikj 
received  witli  equal  iucrodullty.  He  asked  of  Devers 
what  his  reasons  were  for  refusing  to  forward  Brannau's 
application  for  transfer  to  Cranston's  troop,  and  Devers, 
much  disturbed  to  find  that  this  was  known,  hesitated 
in  his  reply.  He  said  ho  liad  not  refused,  lie  had 
merely  taken  time  to  consider.  The  man  had  given 
him  much  trouble.  Some  officers  considci-ed  it  all 
r^ht  for  a  captain  under  such  circumi^tances  to  shunt 
a  reprobate  off  on  some  other  comjiauy  commander, 
but  he  differed  witli  tlicm.  He  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing of  tlie  man's  anfccctlents.  "  Well,"  said  the 
aide-de-camp,  "Cranston  knows  sill  alxjut  them  and  is 
willing  to  take  him.  You  might  relieve  yoni-sclf  of 
any  feeling  of  punctilio  on  that  score." 

"Then  Captain  Cranstou  is  your  informant  in  this 
business,  colonel,"  said  Devers,  with  an  att^'uipt  at  a 
sneer. 

"Jfot  at  all,"  said  the  aidc-do-camp,  placidly. 
"Brannau's  mother  told  us  all  alMjut  it.  She  is  a 
very  superior  woman,  and  we  dine  there  occasionally," 

Devers  stared  blankly  at  the  speaker  just  a  moment, 
half  incredulous,  half  resentful,  then  at  last  he  realizcMi 
that  it  was  no  pleasantry  on  the  i>art  of  his  visitor  and, 
for  once  in  his  Hie,  collapsed  entirely. 

That  night  Brannan  was  release^l  and  bidden  to  go 
to  his  troop  and  be  patient.  This  time  tliere  was  no 
doubt  of  his  application  being  forwarded  to  rc^mental 
head-quarters,  and  there's  no  doubt,  said  the  chaplain, 
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who  had  a  talk  with  him  within  an  hour  of  his  resto- 
ration to  duty,  that  a  week  would  see  him  ^n  route  to 
join  Cranston's  troop  at  Ogallalla.  Devers  was  still 
commanding  ofBcer  of  the  post,  however^  and  gave  the 
chaplain  to  understand  that  so  long  as  the  man  re- 
mained at  Scott  the  interests  of  discipline  required  that 
there  should  be  no  exhibition  of  exuberant  triumph 
on  his  part  or  of  further  interference  on  the  part  of  his 
spiritual  sympathizers.  He  hated  the  chaplain  by  this 
time  as  much  as  he  feared  Cranston.  Something  had 
told  him  that  the  aide-de-camp's  visit  meant  that  the 
toils  were  tightening,  and  that  even  though  the  Gray 
Fox  was  away  his  great  superior,  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, had  an  eye  on  the  situation  and  an  ear  for  the 
stories  of  his  defamers.  Devers  felt  that  the  inspector 
came  because  of  sudden  and  direct  appeal  from  Bran- 
nan's  friends.  He  could  not  longer  attribute  it  to 
Davies.  Well,  it  would  take  a  week  or  ten  days  any- 
how before  Branuan's  orders  could  oome,  and  a  week 
was  a  long  time  to  a  man  with  a  treaeiierous  thirst. 

But  what  Devers  only  suspected  and  did  not  know 
was  that  in  the  long  consultation  witli  Leonard  that 
officer  gave,  by  request,  his  version  of  the  altercation 
which  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  Devers, 
and  of  the  events  leading  up  to  it.  The  staff  officer 
brought  with  him  the  original  report  of  the  investiga- 
tion made  of  the  Antelope  Springs  atfair  and  Devers's 
topc^raphical  sketch  of  the  ground,  trails  and  all,  and 
Leonard's  black  eyes  burned  as  he  studied  it.  The 
aide-de-camp  had  some  social  calls  to  pay  and  left 
these  papers  in  Leonard's  hands  while  he  was  gone. 
"I  have  made  n  tracing  of  that  map,  colonel,"  said 
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the  adjutant,  when  afler  two  liours  the  official  returned. 
"I  hope  30U  don't  object.  I  know  you  can't  leave 
the  originals  with  me." 

"  That's  all  right,"  was  tlio  answer.  "  Say,  Leonard, 
who's  that  young  cit  with  the  swell  team  who  caine  to 
take  Mrs.  Davios  sleighing'     I  didn't  catch  the  name." 

"  His  name's  Willett,"  said  Leonard,  briefly. 

"  What's  he  doing  here '?" 

"  Cattle." 

"Cattle  in  Braska,  ]>erhapa,  but  here,  I  mean." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ijeonaid  to  tlie  officer.  "  I 
wish  I  did,"  said  Leonard  to  himself.  "If  I  did — 
I'd  smash  him," 

Mr.  Langston  had  driven  out  to  the  |K)st  with  Wil- 
lett that  nflornuon.  He  had  other  calh:  to  pay,  and 
this  was  Satni-day,  a  favorite  da)'  for  visiting  at  Braska. 
The  Cranstons'  house  \vas  tojwy-turvy,  everybody  iu 
the  midst  of  i>acking,  but  I^ugstou  had  a  l»ox  of  bon- 
bom  which  tiie  ladies,  i)r  the  boys,  might  enjoy  as 
remindei-s  of  Cliieagn,  and  he  rang.  Miss  Luomisi 
hei'self,  in  i-ajt  and  apron,  openeil  the  door.  Ilet 
shapely,  soft  wliite  hands  Mere  covereil  with  the  dust 
of  books  and  papers  she  iiad  been  busily  storing  in 
the  boxes,  and  her  faw  flushed,  just  a  bit,  at  sight  of 
her  visitor. 

"1  cannot  shake  hands  with  you,  Mr.  I^angston, 
and,  as  you  see,  we're  all  at  work,  but  welcome  in, 
I'll  call  Mrs.  Cranston." 

"  Xo.  Don't,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "  I  only  came  to 
«ffi?r  these  trifles.  I  heard  yon  were  all  busy  ^lacking 
aud  had  ho[>ed  to  hear  that,  after  all,  yon  were  not 
going  up  to  that  forsaken  spot.     Is  it  true?" 
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"Certainly.  Wherever  Captain  Cranston  goes  there 
goes  his  wife,  and  where  she  goes  to  live  is  my  home 
and  duty." 

He  stood  looking  steadfastly  into  her  brave,  beau- 
tiful lace.  He  was  tall  and  slalwart ;  she  almost  Juno- 
like  in  the  grandeur  of  her  form.  He  could  not  con- 
ceal the  admiration  that  glowed  in  bis  eyes.  He  could 
not,  dare  not  speak  so  soon  the  thoughts  that  had  been 
surging  in  his  brain,  springing  up  from  his  very  heart. 
What  would  he  not  give  could  she  but  accept  the  offer 
he  longed  to  lay  at  her  feet,  tliat  of  a  name,  a  love,  a 
home  wherein  she  should  reign  as  queen,  not  live  as  a 
dependent  Such  silences  are  eloquent.  She  turned 
quickly  away.  "Louis,  tell  mother  Mr.  Langston 
has  come  out  to  say  good-by,"  said  she,  and  Mrs. 
Cranston,  not  ten  feet  away,  these  being  army  quarters, 
had  to  appear. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  say  good-by  here  exactly,"  said 
Langston.  "I  rather  planned  to  see  you.  I  thought 
perhaps  you'd  honor  mc  by  breakfasting  or  lunching 
with  me  iu  Braska  on  your  way,"  he  said,  hesitatingly. 
"They  tell  rae  ladies  often " 

"Well,  we  go  direct.  Ours  is  the  through  express, 
Mr.  Langston,"  said  Mrs.  Cranston,  laughing,  "and 
it's  a  hotel  car  we  travel  by.  Braska  is  some  distance 
off  the  air  line." 

"  Braska  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  in  your  line  at 
any  time,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  I  hear 
of  frequent  visits  on  tlie  part  of  the  other  ladies,  many 
of  them,  but  you  never  honor  us." 

"Oh,  we  sometimes  go  tlifre  for  shopping." 

"But  to  Creaswell's,  I  mean,  for  luncheon  or  supper. 
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They  say  be  gives  a  very  creditable  spread,  aad  as 
quite  a  number  of  the  ladies  go  there  at  times,  and 
Willett  aod  Burtis  have  a  little  party  there  to-night  Ju 
honor  of  some  of  your  friends,  I  thought  I  might  per- 
suade you ;  but — of  course — if  you  do  not  go  that 
way,"  lie  concluded,  vaguely. 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Langston,  we  do  not — go  that 
way." 

"But  I  shall  see  you,  both,  again  before  you  start,  I 
hope,"  ho  said,  addressing  Mrs.  Cranston,  but  jialpably 
appealing  to  Miss  Loomis  in  the  weakness  of  a  strong 
man  deeply  in  love. 

"It  will  be  a  pleasure,"  said  Margaret,  cordially. 
She  wished  him  to  conic.  She  meant  him  to  come. 
SIic  saw  and  forgjivc  the  wandering  eyes.  He  might 
come  any  day  he  pleased  before  the  25tli.  There 
would  still  l)e  a  liox  or  a  tnink  for  him  to  sit  oil ; 
but  now,  she  conchidi-il,  artfully,  she  must  get  right 
back  to  the  boys  a  minute.  They  were  trying  on 
some  clothes  that  had  just  come  from  home,  and  she'd 
return  very  soon.  So  saying  she  vanishe<l.  It  was 
lialf  an  hour  before  she  ifap|)oared,  and  Langston  was 
on  his  knees  In  the  parlor — packing  books.  It  was 
the  sweetest  work  lie  had  known  in  years. 

But  when  he  was  finally  gone  Margaret  turned  im- 
pulsively to  Agatha.  "  l>o  you  think  it  possible  that 
— that  slie  can  be  going  there — with  him — to-night? 
No  matter  who  else  goes.  She  eaimot  realize  what 
she's  doing.     Would  you  go — should  I  go  to  see  her?" 

Miss  Loomis  sfrxMl  at  the  window,  loaning  her  fore- 
head i^tnst  the  cold  i>anc  and  gazing  silently  out  over 
the  snowy  expanse  of  the  parade.     "  You  would  be 
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too  late,  Margaret,"  she  answered,  presently,  and  drew 
back  from  the  folds  of  the  heavy  curtain,  and  Mrs. 
Cranston  seemed  to  read  in  her  companion's  &ce  what 
was  coming  along  the  road. 

Two  double  sleighs  drove  briskly  past  the  window. 
First  came  Stone's  old  swan-head  behind  his  sedate 
team  of  bays,  but  from  a  perfect  nest  of  robes  and  furs 
a  gay  party  waved  their  hands  in  laughing  salutation. 
Mrs.  Stone  and  Mrs.  Flight  on  the  back  seat,  Messrs. 
Darling  and  Tommy  Dot  opposite  them  in  the  body 
of  the  sleigh.  Captain  Pollock  in  the  driver's  perch 
with  a  fair  companion  whose  husband  was  still  detained 
at  the  agency,  but  wanted  her  to  have  the  best  time 
possible  instead  of  moping  at  home.  Then  came  Wil- 
lott's  stylish  sleigh  and  team,  Sanders  on  the  back  seat 
with  Mrs.  Darling,  Almira  blooming  in  her  accus- 
tomed place  by  "  Phaeton's"  side.  She  neither  bowed 
nor  kissed  her  hand  to  Cranston's  window,  but  smiled 
sweetly  up  into  her  companion's  eyes. 

Mr.  Laugston,  meantime,  was  dining  at  the  officers' 
mess,  and  presently  when  Mrs.  Leonard  came  over  to 
see  if  she  could  not  help  her  neighbor  a  trifle  in  her 
l)acking,  she  unfolded  some  of  the  details  of  the  Braska 
plan.  Messrs.  Burtis  and  Willett  desired  to  entertain 
some  of  their  fort  friends  in  town ;  Colonel  "  Pegleg'' 
was  the  only  man  at  the  post  who  owned  a  sleigh ; 
Mrs.  Stone  was  invited  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  ac- 
cepted, provided  the  colonel  felt  well  enough  to  let  her 
go,  and  it  was  duly  settled  that  six  of  the  party  should 
go  in  her  sleigh.  The  rest  was  easily  arranged. 
Langston  was  only  too  glad  to  go  out  with  Willett 
and  spend  the  hours  until  the  return  of  the  party  in 
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calling  and  dining  at  the  |X>9t,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain 
more  tlian  one  glance  at  and  moi-e  than  a  few  words 
with  Miss  lyoomiH,  It  was  nearly  snndown  when  they 
Hlarted.  It  would  be  eleven  before  they  got  back. 
Long  befori!  that  hour  tlio  lights  in  Cranston's  quarters 
were  ont  and  all  was  silence  and  i>eace.  Langst^m, 
strolling  by  after  making  his  evening  calls,  looked 
long,  as  lovers  will,  at  the  window  of  the  room  he 
knew  to  be  liers,  llien  went  resignedly  over  to  the  store 
and  took  a  baud  with  the  oFlioers  at  a  game  for  which 
at  other  times  lie  bad  no  use  whatever, — i>ool.  He 
had  to  do  something  t«  while  away  the  time  until  the 
sleigb-bcils  came  tinkling  back,  and  that  se<'med  to  be 
the  only  tiling  going. 

lint  midnight  cantc  ln'fore  the  foremost  sleigh.  Pol- 
lock salcly  t<M>lc<l  his  {mrty  into  the  post  as  the  twelve 
o'clock  mil  was  going  the  rounds.  Oh,  they  had  had 
a  blissfnt  time!  a  glorions  time!  Snch  a  delightful 
suiiiKT, — jiartriilgcs  and  celery  and  all  manner  of  dain- 
ties from  Chicago,  an<l  such  oyst<T  (wttlcs !  to  say 
nothing  of  Uoedercr  ad  libit  am.  Then  they  bad 
diinccd,  nnci  tlicii  tboy  had  more  sup)>er,  and  then 
started  home.     Witlett  would  be  along  in  a  minnte. 

But  ten,  twenty  minutes  si>e<l  and  no  Willctt.  Pe- 
Icg's  horses,  iM'ing  homeward  bonnd,  bad  possibly 
made  ijlienomcnal  time,  and  Willctt,  probably,  was  in 
no  burn-,  "It's  alxnit  his  last  chance  to  have  Mrs. 
Davics  t)e8ide  him,"  laughed  Mrs,  Stone,  "bo  he's 
making  the  most  of  it."  Il  was  12.;i()  when  at  last 
tilt!  Iiells  <if  the  New  Ym-ker's  sleigh  were  beard  tink- 
ling faintly  at  the  corner,  and  prcsi'ntly  the  party  came 
slowly  into  view.     Only  three  now,  and  three  silmt, 
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embarrassed  if  not  evidently  agitated  people,  for  they 
seemed  to  whip  up  and  hurry  by  the  little  knot  of 
anxious  faces  gathered  at  the  colonel's  gate. 

"  Where's  Mr.  Sanders  ?"  was  the  cry. 

"Tell  you  in  a  minute!"  shouted  Willett,  as  he 
drove  straight  by  to  No.  12,  where  he  sprang  out, 
liiled  Mira  from  the  sleigh  and  almost  bore  her  to 
the  gate,  Mrs.  Darling  following.  Already  Mr.  Dar- 
ling was  hastening  up  the  road  to  join  his  wife.  At 
the  door  Willett  simply  had  to  turn  back  to  his 
spirited  team,  as  they  were  standing  unhitched,  and 
Mrs.  Darling  disappeared  with  Mira  into  the  hall. 

"  Where's  Sanders  ?  What  kept  you  ?"  panted  Dar- 
ling, hastening  up. 

"  Hush  !  Don't  make  any  fuss,"  muttered  Willett. 
"  He  jumped  out  half  a  mile  back.  Some  drunken 
men,  or  soldiers  perhaps,  gave  us  a  little  trouble.  I'm 
going  back  after  him  now." 

"  Hold  on  one  minute  till  I  see  my  wife  and  I'll  go 
with  you,"  sang  out  Darling,  as  he  rian  into  the  house, 
where  Mim  had  sunk  nerveless  into  a  big  chair  and 
was  wildly  imploring  Mrs.  Darling  not  to  leave  her. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 

The  Cranstons  were  ready  to  start  on  the  23d,  but 
nothing  was  in  readiness  at  Mrs.  Davies's.  On  the 
contrary,  that  lovely  and  most  interesting  young  woman 
was,  according  to  her  own  account,  as  transmitted  to 
the  garrison  by  her  now  devoted  friend  and  nursCi 
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Mrs.  Darling,  in  a  state  of  prostration  and  could  do 
notliiog  at  all.  Mr.  Davics  had  been  tel^raphed  for 
and  was  coming,  and  Dr.  Kooke  said  she  must  be 
kept  very  quiet  meanwhile, — so  at  least  Mrs.  Darling 
repoHcd  to  symjtatlictic  friends  who  called  to  inquire 
and  ^Hissibly  liop<-d  to  see.  Blnfif  old  Rooke  himself 
was  besieged  witli  questions  as  to  his  fair  patient,  the 
nature  of  lior  malady  and  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
shock,  and  Rooke  told  some  people  not  to  bother  her, 
others  not  to  Ixither  him,  and  others  still  not  to  bother 
tlicmsvlves  alxiut  her.  She'd  come  out  all  right  if  left 
alone.  It  was  Mre.  Cranston  and  Miss  Loomis  to 
whom  he  delivered  himself  of  tlie  last  mentioned.  He 
liked  then]  lx>th,  which  was  more  than  he  did  most 
people,  for  this  ullsculapian  eoimtrj'man  of  Carlyle  had 
much  of  that  eminent  writer's  i^harpiiess  of  vision  and 
hluutness  of  speech  tog<'thcr  with  even  more  of  his 
contempt  for  the  hulk  of  his  fellow-men.  "No,  Mrs. 
CnuLston,"  said  lie,  "don't  wait  a  day  for  her.  Start 
just  as  soon  as  you  are  ready,  and  don't  give  a  thought 
to  tliia  little  flibborty  gihbct."  And  ho  the  Cranstons, 
with  Miss  Looniiw,  bade  fai-ewcll  to  Scott,  and  one 
radiant  winter  morning  dnive  buoyantly  away,  almost 
all  of  the  officers  and  ladies  being  nut  to  wave  them 
adieu.  Hastings,  with  a  brac<'  of  troo^wrs,  trotted 
alongside  as  thoy  (crossed  the  Platte  and  reported  the 
ramp  wagon  well  on  its  way  to  Dismal  Ki\'er.  "  I 
never  wa.-*  so  glad  to  leave  a  place  in  all  my  life,"  said 
Margaret  to  lier  friend,  as  they  glanced  back  from  the 
<Te9t  of  the  distant  ridge  that  sjwnned  tlie  northern 
sky.  "  I  never  have  been  at  a  post  where  there  were 
so  few  people  I  cared  for."    The  driver  halted  his 
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strong  team  at  a  level  siwt  after  a  long,  tortuous  climb, 
and  let  the  mules  breathe  a  moment  while  his  passen- 
gers took  their  final  i)eep  at  the  dim,  dingy  patch,  far 
away  upon  the  southward  slopes  beyond  the  willow- 
fringed  river,  which  indicated  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Scott.  Already  the  snow  had  disappeared  on  many 
an  open  tract  and  lay  deep  only  in  tlie  ravines  and 
gullies,  on  the  ice  coat  of  the  stream  and  in  the  dense 
undergrowth  of  the  islands.  To  right  and  left  for 
miles  the  broad  valley  lay  beneath  their  eyes,  the  rigid 
line  of  the  railway  cutting  a  sharp,  narrow  slit  across 
the  level  prairie  in  the  lowlands,  straight  away  east- 
waixi  until  all  was  merged  in  the  misty,  impenetrable 
veil  at  the  horizon,  while  westward  near  the  forks  of 
the  river,  in  long,  gmceful  curve,  it  swept  around  an 
elbow  of  the  snow-mantled  stream  and  disappeared 
among  the  roofs  and  spires  of  far-away  Braska.  The 
boys,  with  the  agile  energy  of  their  kind,  had  leaped 
out  to  scami)er  about  on  the  rimy  buffalo-grass,  dull 
gray,  dried  and  withered,  yet  full  of  nutriment  for  the 
little  droves  of  horned  cattle  already  browsing  placidly 
along  the  slopes  where  but  a  few  years  before  the  Sioux 
and  Cheyenne  chased  great  herds  of  bison.  Hastings 
and  his  men  were  riding  along  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
in  front,  and  the  two  women  were  left  to  their  own 
low-toned  confidences. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Mrs.  Cranston,  "  it  may  be 
uncharitable,  unkind,  but  I  am  simply  glad  she  could 
not  go  with  us.  She  does  not  like  us, — me  at  least. 
She  has  pointedly  avoided  me,  and  I  half  believe  it 
was  to  avoid  going  with  us  that  she  was  taken  ill.  I 
only  hope  Wilbur  will  not  misundei*stand  the  matter/' 
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"  I  tliink  yiiii  are  iiiijust,  Kfargaret,  in  one  thing  at 
Imst.^  Tliore  whs  ccitoiiily  some  sevore  fright  or  shock 
Satiiifluy  night," 

"Oil,  a  tiling  that  might  unstring  a  nervous,  hyster- 
irul  wunian  a  fow  hours,  j>erha]>s,  but  it  is  no  (^ase  of 
iiprves  or  hysteria  witli  licr.  She's  a  [lerfectiy  healthy 
foiintry  girl,  Mrs.  Barling,  who  isn't  thoroughly 
strong  nnd  well,  soeius  to  have  been  very  little 
affected," 

"  Mrs.  Darling  has  liocn  ihree  years  out  here  and  is 
accnstomod  to  frontier  life.  Mrs,  Davies,  probably, 
never  had  siic^h  lui  cxiK'rienoe  before,  and  she  lias  been 
worried  by  these  queer  incidents  that  Mrs.  Ijconard 
t4:lls  us  of, — those  niidni^rht  whistlings  and  tnppings 
at  her  window.  Mrs.  Davies  is  nione,  her  husband 
miles  away  at  the  agcney.  Everything  has  tended  to 
worry  the  girl.  I  In)ne8tly  feel  sorry  for  her,  Mar- 
garet, I'm  sorry  tJiat  she  wouldn't  let  us  be  her 
friends." 

"  Yon  are  full  of  exeust;  for  her,  Agatha,  and  down 
in  the  bottom  of  your  heart  you  know  perfeefly  well 
she  doesn't  deserve  it,  I  cannot  foi^ive  her  for  this 
flirtation  with  Mr.  Willett.  T  only  welcomed  the  idea 
of  taking  her  with  us  l>ecaiist^  of  the  hi>{>p  it  gave  mp 
of  breaking  tip  that  affair." 

"  Has  it  never  occurred  to  yon  tliat  she  may  have 
broken  it  off  herself? — that  bi'sides  this  ipK-er  adven- 
ture with  those  drunken  fellows  there  was  something 
else  to  t^jitate  her?  Be  just,  Margan-t.  She  came  to 
us  utterly  inexjierieuced,  even  ignorant.  She  haso't 
mueh  mind,  I'll  admit,  hut  she  is  innocent  of  wrong 
intent.     Is  it  not  {xtssible  that  driving  home  he  majr 
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have  8[)oken  to  her  in  a  way  she  could  not  mistake, 
and  that  that  has  liad  much  to  do  with  her  prostration  ? 
If  not,  if  she  did  not  then  and  there  forbid  his  coming 
near  lier  again,  how  do  you  acconnt  for  it  tliat  he  has 
not  once  heen  out  to  the  fort  since  Saturday?" 

"  Well,  it's  only  three  days,  and  the  sleighing  is 
practically  ended." 

"  Yes,  but  lie  hasn't  let  forty-eight  hours  pass 
hitlierto  without  a  visit,  so  I'm  told,  and  he  has  his 
bu^y  and  wagon,  and  unless  there  was  a  rupture  of 
st>me  kind  was  it  not  more  than  likely  he  would  be  out 
Sunday  or  Monday?  Wasn't  it  the  proper  thing, 
really,  for  him  to  call  and  inquire  for  her?" 

But  here  the  Concord  rattled  on  again,  the  boys 
playing  "giant  strides"  hanging  to  the  boot  at  the 
buck,  and  the  driver,  poking  his  head  around  the 
canvas  wind-screen  at  the  front,  called  out  to  Mrs. 
Cranston,  "  There's  two  of  our  fellows  coming  a  couple 
of  miles  ahead,  mum."  And  both  ladies  leaned  from 
the  wagon  to  strain  their  eyes  in  vain  effort  to  dis- 
tinguish the  forms  and  faces  of  the  distant  party, 
Margaret  half  lioping  that  her  soldier  husband  might 
have  been  able  to  stretch  a  point  and  ride  fer  down 
to  meet  her,  Miss  Looniis  half  divining  who  it  must 
l>c,  and  it  was  Miss  Loomis  who  was  right.  Fift«.'n 
minutes  further  and  the  Concord  halted  again,  and 
Mr.  Hastings,  with  Davies  at  his  side,  rode  up  to  the 
(ijH'n  door. 

Even  at  a  glance  one  could  see  how  much  he  was 
changed  in  the  service  of  those  two  months.  The 
lines  about  his  clear,  thoughtful  eyes  had  deepened 
and  his  face  was  thinner,  despite  the  full,  heavy,  close- 
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cropixxl  beard,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  joy 
witli  whiuli  he  met  and  welcomed  liis  friends  and 
nurses  of  that  long  autimin'a  convalescence.  He 
wliipj>e(l  off  his  gauntlets  and  flung  them  at  Louis's 
head,  as  the  boys  came  dancing  about  iiis  liorse,  and 
tlien  extended  both  hands  in  eager  greeting  to  Mrs. 
Cranston,  who  was  nearest  him,  and  who  frankly 
grasjied  and  shook  them  in  hearty,  cuitlial  fashion. 

"Oh,  how  glad  I  amto  see  yon  !"  she  cried.  "We 
thought  to  meet  you  at  onr  first  camp  I  had  no  idea 
yon  conlil  come  so  fast."  And  by  tiiis  time  she  had 
released  his  hands  and  he  was  bending  farther  in  to 
extend  the  right  to  Miss  Loomis,  who  welcomed  him 
witii  friendly  warmth,  yet  with  that  womanly  reserve 
which  seem<'d  never  scjwrable  from  her. 

"  We  did  not  stop  at  the  Xiobrara,"  said  he.  "We 
cnme  right  throngli  and  (~.im)>od  at  Dismal  River  late 
last  uijriit.  "l>id  you  see  Mrs.  Daviea  this  morning? 
IIow<lid  you  leave  her?"  he  aske<],  with  (jrave anxiety. 

"  We  left  her  verj'  comfortable.  Dr,  Rooke  said 
tliere  wiL-i  no  (H'oasion  wliatever  for  anxiety,"  answered 
Mi-s.  Cranston,  tactfully  evading  the  question  as  to 
"seeing  her,"  and  then,  fearfid  lest  he  should  be 
movetl  to  repeat  if,  plunging  impetuously  ahead. 
"She  was  looking  so  bright  and  well,  so  lovely  in  fact, 
lliat  none  of  us  were  preiKuwI  (iir  her  being  ill.  Of 
course  you'll  hear  all  about  tlie  excitement  and  ad- 
venture they  met  with,  so  I  won't  siicak  of  it  now. 
Jn  deed,  you  know,  we  hai-dly  know  anything  more 
about  it  ourselves  than  you  do,  for  both  Mrs.  Daviea 
and  Mrs.  ]>arliug  saw  so  little  of  what  followed  the 
first  up^trai-anee  of  the  fellows.     Mr,  Sanders  Jumped 
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right  out  among  them,  it  seems,  and  gave  ehase  after 
some  who  ran.  The  one  they  afterwards  captured  was 
one  of  your  recruits,  Paine  by  name,  and  Mr.  Sanders 
can  tell  you  all  about  it  when  he  gets  back.  He  was 
sent  up  to  Cheyenne.  One  or  two  men  who  have  dis- 
appeared entirely  are  the  suspected  ones,  and  he  is  after 
them." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  said  Davies,  gravely. 
"  It  seems  incredible  that  even  drunken  soldiers  should 
have  attempted  an  indignity  to  a  party  of  oflBcers  and 
ladies.     Weren't  you  with  them  ?" 

"  No ;  we  were  in  the  midst  of  packing,  you  know, 
and  we  weren't  going  anywhere.  Indeed,  it  was  an 
extraordinary  thing  and  no  one  knows  how  to  account 
for  it,  but  you'll  hear  all  about  it  at  the  fort,  and  I 
know  you  are  eager  to  push  ahead,  and  we'll  see  you 
so  soon  at  the  Ogallalla,  so  just  tell  me  how  you  left 
my  husband  and  you  may  gallop  on." 

How  blithe  and  radiant  was  her  face  as  she  spoke  I 
How  could  he  suspect  the  dread  that  lurked  behind  it, — 
the  artfulness  of  her  effort  to  escape  further  questioning? 

"The  captain's  as  well  as  ever  and  counting  the 
hours  until  your  coming,"  he  answered.  "  How  thank- 
ful I  am,  for  my  wife's  sake  as  well  as  my  own,  that 
yon  and  Miss  Loomis  are  to  be  so  near  us !  Think  of 
our  having  a  house  while  the  rest  of  you  live  in  log 
huts !  But  if  any  sub  would  exchange  with  me  I'd 
gladly  give  him  the  agency  guard  and  the  house  and 
come  and  live  in  cantonments."  Then  with  a  parting 
shake  of  the  hand  he  waved  them  on.  The  driver 
cracked  his  whip,  the  boys  scrambled  aboard,  and  away 
they  went  bowling  on  northward,  while  Davies  and 
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his  single  order] _v  fumed  again  tlieir  horses'  heads  to 
the  welcome  awaiting  tliem  at  Scott. 

Margaret  sink  tKK'k  in  her  scat  with  flnttering  heart 
and  a  decji  nigh  of  reljef,  "  Thank  heaven,  that's 
over,  and  I  have  told  nodiiug  of  any  consequence, 
have  I  ?"  ehe  nuirmiired  to  her  silent  friend.  "  Wliat 
will  he  say  or  think  when  lie  iearna  the  truth?  But 
you  were  saying  Mr.  Willett  had  not  reappeared.  For 
that  matter  neither  had  Mr.  Biirtis  nor  Mr.  Langston. 
I  heliovc  they'll  all  he.  out  to  the  fort  this  ver}-  day. 
Mr.  Ijangston  tliouglit  we  were  not  to  start,  you  know, 
until  to-morn>w," 

No  answer  to  this  observation.  Miss  Loomis  was 
quite  well  aware  of  the  fact  and  had  been,  for  her,  an 
eager  advocate  of  the  earlier  start  the  moment  it  waa 
declare<l  that  Alniira  could  not  attempt  to  move. 

"  I  didn't  fib,  did  I  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Cranston,  after  a 
moment  of  deep  thought. 

"  Xo ;  you  managed  to  (K>ntrol  the  examination  quite 
8Hc<«ssfully  witiioiit  it." 

But  [>eopk'  at  Seott  that  afternoon  were  less  skilful 
or  Ic^-s  fortunate.  Arriving  nearly  ten  hours  earlier 
than  he  was  exiKvtod,  Mr.  Davies  di.smountcd  at  his 
quarters  and,  tossing  tlie  reins  to  his  orderly,  quickly 
and  noiselessly  eutere<l.  lie  expected  to  find  his  wife 
an  invalid  in  a  darkened  i-hauilfer.  He  strode  in  upon 
a  (iisey  little  party  at  luneju'on,  Alniira  presiding  at 
the  tea  things  in  a  most  IxH-omiug  ni'gfit/ee,  and  Mrs. 
Stone  and  Mrs.  Darling  nibbling  at  the  dainties  set 
before  them,  rising  in  surprise  and  some  eonfuaioD  as 
the  young  wife  fluttered  from  her  chair  to  the  arms  of 
her  rc-turne<1  hero  and  l)econiingly  precipitated  herself 
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upon  bis  breast.  The  visitors  managed  to  retire  soon 
after  luncheon  was  over,  despite  Almira's  evident  de- 
sire to  hold  one  or  both  at  her  side,  for  in  that  brief 
quarter  of  an  hour  Davies  learned,  as  the  result  of 
questions  that  presently  became  insistent,  very  much 
to  deepen  the  grave  anxiety  in  his  grave  face,  very 
much  that  made  him  impatient  to  hear  from  other 
witnesses. 

Over  the  interview  between  him  and  his  now  ner- 
vous and  fluttering  wife  we  need  not  linger.  She  read 
disapproval,  even  distrust  in  his  eyes,  in  his  grave, 
deep  tones,  and  all  the  prostration  of  the  three  days 
previous  showed  forcible  symptoms  of  immediate  re- 
turn. She  knew  she  was  going  to  be  wretchedly  ill 
again;  she  must  have  Mrs.  Darling  and  Dr.  Rooke. 
Oh,  why  had  they  taken  Dr.  Burroughs  away?  he 
was  so  much  nicer,  and  Barnickel  should  go  for  Dr. 
Rooke  at  once ;  and  Barnickel,  who  was  unpacking  the 
lieutenant's  saddle-bags  and  blanket  roll,  said  he  knew 
the  doctor  had  gone  to  town  and  there  was  no  one  but 
the  steward  about.  Mr.  Sanders  was  just  back,  said 
he,  and  some  gentlemen  from  town  with  him ;  whereat 
Almira  started  nervously  and  with  fear  in  her  face, 
and  Davies  took  his  cap  and,  presently,  his  leave. 

"  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Darling  to  come  to  you  at  once," 

he  said,  gently,  "  but  I  must  go  and  see  Mr.  Sanders." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  flushed  forehead  and  then 

turned  slowly  away.     The  instant  he  closed  the  hall 

door   l)ehind   him   she   crept   to  the   parlor  window, 

watching  him  as  he  walked  rapidly  westward  along 

the  row ;  then,  slipping  the  bolt,  she  flew  back  to  her 

room,  searching  in  the  bureau  drawer  an  instant,  drew 

27* 
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forth  two  or  three  little  uotes,  tied  with  silken  ribbon, 
also  a  bunch  of  faded  violets.  The  next  iustant  notes 
and  violets  were  blazing  in  the  parlor  base-burner. 

Davies  went  straight  to  Sanders's  quarters.  It  was 
then  only  a  little  after  two  and  no  one  happened  to  be 
visible  along  the  row.  Over  at  the  barracks  nnd  office 
there  was  the  customary  drowsy  silence  that  followed 
the  mid-day  meal  of  men  who  had  to  bo  up  with  the 
dawn,  and  at  stables,  drill,  or  exercise  until  the  noon 
recall.  But  Mrs.  Stone  had  hurried  home  to  her 
colonel  and  told  him  of  Davies's  arrival,  and  the 
colonel  was  et^r  to  sec  him.  Mrs.  Darlinjr  iiad  simi- 
larly warned  her  consort,  and  Darling  was  as  eager  to 
dodge. 

"Lieutenant  Sanders  has  gone  to  ivport  to  Captain 
Dt'Vcrs,"  s-iid  the  striker  who  nnsvverttl  Davies's  ring, 
auci  Davies  said  lie  would  come  in  and  wait  until  his 
return.  He  wanted  to  get  by  himself  and  quietly 
think  over  Almira's  fragmeutiuy  and  reluctant  account 
and  admissions  (Kinceming  this  sup[>cr-i>arty  at  Braska. 
He  threw  himself  into  Sanclcra's  big  arm-chair  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  stove,  and  leaned  his  head  on  his 
thin,  white  hand.  Trooper  Hurley,  Sanders's  striker, 
ai-ting  under  his  usual  instructions,  presently  rea]>- 
IH^-ireHl  with  a  decanter  of  whiskey,  glasses,  sugar,  and 
spoon  on  a  tray.  "  We're  all  torn  up,  sir,  packing  the 
lieutenant's  traps  for 'the  muve,  but  here's  everything 
but  bitters,  or  lemon,  and  I  can  get  them  in  a  moment, 
sir," 

Davies  wearily  thanked  him,  bnt  waved  the  proffered 
refreshment  aside.  Hurley  deposited  his  tray  on  the 
table  close  to  the  lieutenant's  elbow  and  tiptoed  out 
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"Did  Mr.  Sanders  say  he'd  come  back  here?"  called 
the  visitor. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Hurley,  poking  his  head  back  in  the 
door- way ;  "  but  he  will,  sir.  He  was  sent  for  by  Cap- 
tain Devers  before  he  had  been  ten  minutes  in  the  post, 
and  he  went  as  soon  as  he  could  change  his  clothes  and 
get  into  uniform.  Mr.  Darling  run  in  here  just  a  few 
moments  ago  after  him,  but  he  was  gone.  Mr.  Willett 
fetched  him  out  from  town,  sir,  along  with  some  other 
gentlemen.     They  went  over  to  the  store." 

"  141  wait  a  few  minutes,"  said  Davies.  So  Hurley 
hospitably  brought  the  late  papers  and  placed  them 
within  reach. 

"  There's  pipes  and  tobacco  if  the  lieutenant  would 
like  to  smoke,  and  I'll  be  in  the  back  room,  sir, 
packing." 

"  Did  you  hear  whether  Mr.  Sanders  had  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  other  men  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  he  didn't.  They  couldn't  be  found  and 
hadn't  been  heaitJ  of  in  Cheyenne,  but  Mr.  Sanders  said 
they  had  bought  their  tickets  for  there,  and  that  they 
were  on  the  train  as  far  as  Sidney  anyhow.  I  heard 
him  say  that.  They  were  a  bad  lot,  sir,  them  two 
fellows,  especially  Howard.  The  men  in  ^  A'  Troop 
say  he  made  many  a  ball  for  Paine  to  throw,  and  that 
he  was  the  one  that  was  always  making  trouble  for 
Brannan." 

Davies  bowed  silently.  He  remembered  Howard 
well  all  through  the  long  dismal  summer,  one  of  the 
very  "  likeliest  looking"  of  the  recruits,  at  first  glance, 
and  almost  the  only  one  of  the  lot  whom  Captain 
Devers  seemed  to  fancy,  yet  Davies  was  surprised, 
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whrn  tie  rojiiiiicd  after  liis  sick-lt>av(',  to  (ind  him  in 
the  tivx>p  office  insk'ad  of  tlie  drill  B({iiail.  All  ibroiigh 
the  regiment  the  story  had  gone  the  roiiiula  uf  how 
Sand<;ra  had  arrested  him  on  the  train  in  "cits"  and 
evident  intent  to  desert,  and  how  Devers  had  oidcred 
his  release,  virtnally  assuming  resjionsibility  for  tlio 
entire  affair,  and  no  man  could  account  for  Dcvers's 
action  in  tlie  mtilter  except  tliat  it  was  Devcrs's,  and 
therefore  houn<l  to  be  different  fi-om  that  wliicli  any 
otluT  officer  would  iiavo  taken. 

And  it  was  Howai'd  who,  tliia  time  at  least,  had 
dewertetl  for  good,  taking  with  him  u  garrison  ne'er- 
do-weel  whose  going  was  only  a  good  riddauoe,  and 
leaving  as  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  San- 
dcre  the  hiikloss  Paine,  now  languisliing  in  the  guard- 
house, while,  under  the  oixlers  of  a  ner\'ons  and  evi- 
d(>iitly  anxious  post  conmiander,  imities  were  searching 
everywhere  for  the  oiher  two, 

Fmm  the  sonicwiiat  garlilcd  aii<l  cxeite<l  aetmint 
given  by  ifie  ladies  at  the  liinclieon- table,  Davii«  liad 
Ixen  able  ti>  gather  only  these  [ai-ticulars, — that,  as 
the  second  sleigji  \va9  coming  along,  oil,  just  a  little 
distan<'e  behind  Colonel  Stone's,  and  as  they  I'ounded  a 
sharp  turn  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  islands,  a  i)rilliaut 
light  flashed  from  the  Imnk,  so  elose  to  the  hor^-es  that 
they  allied  violently,  ncurly  t<ii)pling  ilrs.  Daviea  out, 
and  In  tliis  flash  tliey  distinctly  saw  tlie  face  and  form 
of  a  tall  yonng  man  in  dark  slouch  hat  and  civilian 
clothes,  and  the  expi-cR-ion  on  his  face  was  bo  wicked, 
and  he  was  so  ghastly  jtale  that  it  looked  like  an  ai>- 
[larition,  and  Mrs.  Davics  sereatneil  and  nearly  lainfed 
from  the  fright  and  shock,  and  Mr.  Willett,  who  was 
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driving,  made  a  furious  cut  at  the  fellow  witli  his 
whip,  and  then  as  the  horses  tore  away  in  fright  the 
occupatits  of  the  sleigh  had  just  time  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  some  soldier  overcoats,  and  when  at  last  Mr.  Willett 
regained  control  of  his  horses,  Mrs.  Darling  cried  out 
that  they  must  go  back  for  Mr.  Sanders.  He  had 
leape<l  right  out  among  those  brutes,  and  she  was  sure 
she  had  licard  shots.  Mrs.  Davies  admitted  that  here 
iihe  protested  against  going  hack,  so  terribly  was  she 
frigLtened,  but  Mrs.  Darling  said  that  tliey  must  do 
so  and  Willett  said  that  they  must,  and  go  they  did, 
only  to  find  the  spot  abnndoned.  Even  when  Willett 
oilU'd  for  Sandcre  thei-e  was  no  answer,  and  then  they 
were  dreadfully  alarmed  for  fear  he  had  met  with 
violence,  and  Mrs.  Darling  took  the  reina  while  Wil- 
lett searched,  and  Mrs.  Davies,  as  she  admitted,  cow- 
ered under  the  buffalo  robe,  and  then,  all  on  a  sudden, 
they  heard  tlie  sound  of  angry  voices,  heard  some  one 
furiously  denouncing  Afr.  Willett  for  lasliing  a  gentle- 
man with  his  whip,  heard  Willett  curse  the  stranger 
for  flashing  a  match  pur[M>seIy  to  frighten  his  horses, 
— some  sneering  reply  to  the  effect  that  a  man  had  a 
right  to  light  a  cigar  on  a  public  road,  then  Willett's 
voice  calling  the  man  a  liar,  then  heavy  blows  and 
scuffle,  aud  tlien  Sanders  came  running  up  the  road 
just  in  time,  for  the  stranger  had  Mr.  Willett  down  in 
the  snow  and  was  throttling  him.  He  sprang  up  and 
dashed  into  the  willows  the  instant  he  heard  Sanders's 
voice,  and  that  was  the  last  seen  of  him,  for  Sanders's 
iirst  care  was  for  the  civilian,  who  was  bruised  and 
choked,  but,  after  all,  not  seriously  hurt.  He  helped 
Willett  back  to  his  seat,  bade  him  drive  the  ladies  At 
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once  to  the  fort,  but  said  he  was  going  after  thoee 
marauders,  for  two  at  least  were  aoldiere.  That  was 
all.  When  Willett  aud  Mr.  Darling  drove  back  they 
found  that  he  had  captuntd  Paine,  too  dnink  to  run 
well,  and  that  the  others  were  gone.  Next  morniag 
Troo|)er  Howard  was  re[M>rted  absent,  and  that  settled 
the  identity  of  the  man  in  civilian  dress.  Mr.  Willett 
had  not  been  ont  at  the  post  since  tlie  afTair  simply 
because  he  was  nrirsing  a  black  eye  and  a  sprained 
thumb. 

What  Mrs.  Darling  and  Mrs.  Stone  couldn't  under- 
stand was  what  could  jwistiiblyiiave  prompted  the  man 
Howard  to  stand  right  on  lliat  little  bank,  clase  to  the 
track,  and  there  flash  his  phosphorus  match.  He  must 
have  known  it  would  scare  the  liorsos  even  if  it  did 
not  tcri'ify  the  peo|)le.  It  was  a  reckless,  diabolical 
thing  to  do,  and  tlicn  to  think  of  his  daring  to  strike 
and  luat  Mr.  Willett  afV-rwards,  Mrs.  Darling  was 
fnll  of  indignation  at  his  conduct ;  Mira  was  agitated, 
but  had  little  to  say.  She  was  thinking  of  the  cross- 
quostioning  that  was  inevitable  when  her  supporters 
were  gone. 

And  now,  sitting  there  in  Sanders's  easy-chair.  Da- 
vies  was  |M)ndcring  over  all  (hat  he  had  been  told  at 
the  fable,  and  the  little  that  he  Iiad  wrung  from  her 
reluctant  li])s,  putting  them  together  with  the  frequent 
questions  asked  him  by  tlie  few  women  who  had  joined 
their  husbands  at  the  cantonment, — questions  bo  fre- 
quent and  persistent  as  to  wlictlier  he  often  heard  from 
his  wife,  and  wasn't  she  soon  coming,  very  soon,  to  join 
him,  that  even  to  his  unsusi)ieiou8  nature  they  carried  b 
significaDce  he  could  not  down,  and  now  it  seemed  that 
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Almira  had  gone  with  a  gay  party  to  a  supper  and 
dance  in  town  at  a  time  when  he  supposed  that  she 
was  spending  her  hours  with  his  friends,  the  Crans- 
tons,  or  in  quiet  and  seclusion  at  her  home.  There, 
at  least,  he  showed  his  inexperience,  for  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  friends  the  newly-arrived  wife  is  surest 
to  fancy  in  garrison  are  not  those  whose  praises  her 
lord  has  been  sounding  for  six  months  ahead.  Of  the 
hops  and  dances  and  drives  that  had  preceded  this 
eventful  evening  he  had  as  yet,  mirabile  dictUy  heard 
nothing  beyond  Mira's  own  meagre  account.  In  fact, 
he  had  no  idea  of  them  at  all. 

He  was  worn  and  weary  after  the  long,  hard  eighty- 
mile  ride.  The  fire  was  warm,  the  room  still  and 
l>eaceful ;  no  sound  broke  the  silence  but  Hurley's 
occasional  step  and  soft  whistle  out  in  the  "  1  inter"  at 
the  rear  where  lay  his  packing-boxes.  Possibly  Davies 
may  have  become  drowsy,  dreamy,  as  he  reclined  there. 
At  all  events  he  never  moved  as  a  quick,  nervous  step 
came  bounding  across  the  veranda  and  into  the  hall. 
The  door  burst  oj^en  and  a  voice,  surely  a  little  tremu- 
lous and  agitated,  spoke  low  and  quickly. 

^^  Where  are  you,  Sanders  ?  Oh,  say,  will  you  do 
me  a  favor?  1  can't — at  least  I  don't  want  these 
other  women  to  know.  Was  there  ever  such  a  streak 
of  hell's  luck  as  this?  He's  home.  I've  got  to  go. 
Will  you  see  that  Mrs.  Davies  gets  this  before  to- 
night?" 

And  in  the  dim  light  of  the  little  bachelor  den, 
Percy  Davies,  slowly  turning,  was  aware  of  a  stylishly- 
dressed,  handsome  young  civilian,  whose  face,  though 
pale  and  apparently  bruised,  was  vaguely  familiar  to 
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him,  ill  whose  outstretched  hand  was  a  little  box- 
shaped  packet.  Just  then  another  step  came  bounding 
into  the  hall-way,  into  the  room,  and  the  lawful  occu- 
pant of  the  quarters  halted  short  at  siglit  of  the  two  tall, 
slender  forms  confronting  each  other,  one  that  of  the 
civilian,  slowly  recoiling  toward  the  door  with  twitch- 
ing, trcranlons  hands,  and  a  face  livid  aa  death,  the 
other,  in  cavalry  undress,  with  bearded,  haggard  fece, 
deeply  lined,  under  wliose  lieavy,  bushy,  overhanging 
brows  a'j>air  of  blue  eyes  were  blazing.  For  a  moment 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  then  Davies  broke  the  silence. 

"  Sanders,  this  gentleman  wishes  yon  to  see  that  that 
package  is  promptly  delivered  to  my  wife,  aud  I 
should  lie  glad  to  see  you  as  soon  as  ]K>ssible  at  my 
quarters." 

Not  until  the  speaker  had  coolly  stepped  past  them 
both  and  out  of  the  room  hail  Saudcra  recovered  suffi- 
cient presence  of  mind  to  sing  ont,  "All  right,  old 
man  ;  I'll  come,"  Then,  as  the  outer  door  closed  aft« 
the  retiring  offiwr,  he  whirled  on  Willett. 

"  You  inveterate  ass  !  How  dare  yon  liaul  me  into 
this?" 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Amoxg  the  gentlemen  from  Brnska  visiting  the  poet 
that  afternoon  was  Mr.  Langston,  who  drove  thither 
full  of  eager  anticipation,  and  hailed  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  bright  hues  of  the  flag  with  a  thrill  of  hope 
and  joy.  No  spot  in  all  God's  green  earth  at  that 
moment  held  in  his  eyes  such  vivid  charm  and  h 
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Ten  minutes  later  no  spot  in  all  the  world  seemed  so 
barren  and  desolate.  The  sunshine,  the  sailing  clouds 
in  the  vault  of  blue,  the  chasing  shadows  along  the 
slopes,  the  streaming  colors  of  blue  and  white  and 
scarlet  at  the  tip  of  the  swaying  staff,  the  glint  and 
sparkle  of  the  accoutrements  of  the  guard,  the  gaudy 
lining  of  the  troopers'  capos,  were  absohitely  unaltered, 
yet  the  light  had  gone  from  his  eyes — following  the 
trail  to  the  far  C^Ilalla.  To  him  who  loves  a  woman 
with  all  his  heart  there  is  more  beauty  in  a  mud- 
chinked  hovel  in  a  frontier  fort  wliere  she  may  dwell 
ihao  in  all  "the  castled  crags"  of  storied  Rhinelaud  or 
the  cloud-capi)ed  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces  among 
the  mirror  lakes  of  Alpine  Italy. 

Langston  learned  of  the  departure  five  minutes  after 
he  reached  the  post,  and  lost  all  further  interest  in  the 
day.  He  said  he  would  "loaf"  at  the  club  room  until 
Burtia  and  Willett  got  through  their  calls,  which,  said 
they,  would  occupy  some  hours, — two  or  three  at 
least.  Indeed,  Wiilett  "didn't  know  but  what  he 
might  stay  out  with  Sanders  overnight"  and  let  Bur- 
tis  "  tool  tlie  trap"  back  to  Braska  when  he  got 
ready.  When,  therefore,  in  less  than  forty  minutes 
Willett's  team  was  reported  being  hurriedly  harnessed 
in  the  post  trader's  corral  and  that  gentleman  himself 
came  bustling  in  with  a  ])ale,  scared  face  that  inten- 
sified the  blue  blotch  under  his  eye,  Langston  was 
astonished.  He  was  listlessly  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  a  magazine  at  the  moment  and  seeking  solace  in  a 
cigar.  Willett  looked  nervously  about  him,  bade  the 
attendant  bring  him  some  brandy  and  soda,  and  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  in  front  of  the  stove. 
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"You  look  used  up,  WiUett,"  said  the  elder. 
"Wliat'a  tlie  matter?  Seen  auy thing  more  of  your 
midolght  antagoutst?" 

"  No,  by  heaven !  I  wish  I  had.  I  believe  the 
devil  himself  lias  gone  in  lutgue  with  the  gaug  at  this 
garrison.  I  never  knew  such  a  string  of  mishaps  in 
all  my  life.     Say,  are  you  ready  to  go  back?" 

"  Auy  time ;  but  I  thought  you  wanted  to  stay." 

"  Oil,  so  did  you  wlton  you  came  out,  Langeton,  and 
now  you  don't,  and  I'm  simply  in  the  same  l>oat." 

Tlie  attendant  broiiglit  him  a  tall  glass  and  poured 
the  soda  hissing  into  the  braudy.  Wiliett  drank 
eagerly,  then  started  for  the  door.  "  Come,  tlicn,"  Ije 
called ;  "  the  trap's  ready — or  ought  to  be."  Laugstuu 
knew  it  was  not,  so  h^mporizi-d. 

"  ilow  about  Bni-tis?"  he  asked. 

"Burtia?  Oil,  I  don't  know  or  care.  He  cau  get 
back  just  the  Xxat  way  he  knows  liow.  There's  an 
ambulance  coming  over  to  town  to-night." 

"  Well,  I  tiiink  you  ought  to  let  him  know,  Wiliett." 

"  I  liavo.  I  sent  him  woixl  bv  Sanders,  whom  I  just 
left." 

"  Very  well,  then  1  '11  go  witli  you  now.  Only  stop  one 
minute  at  Sanders's  so  that  I  can  way  good-by  to  him. 
He  goes  Imck  to  the  iigeney  to-uiorrow,  1  believe." 

"  Well,  he  isn't  there.  He's  gone  out  to  jay  a  call. 
Jump  in." 

But  as  they  drove  around  the  level  road  towards  the 
northwest  gate,  and  tlie  long  line  of  officers'  quarters 
lay  to  their  right  front,  two  officers  oould  be  aeen  in 
earnest  conversation  at  the  front  gate  of  No.*12,  tiie 
&rthe8t  away. 
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"  There's  Sanders  now,"  said  Laogstoo.  "  It  won't 
take  you  five  minutes  out  of  your  own  way.  Turn 
over  there,  won't  you  1" 

"  I  can't.  I — I've  got  to  hurry,  Langston.  If  you 
want  to  Bee  him  you  can  jump  out,  and  I'll  wait  for 
you  outside  the  gate." 

"  Well,  if  you're  in  a  hurry  that'll  take  much  more 
time  than  if  you  drove.  I'd  have  to  walk  both  ways, 
don't  you  see  ?"  was  the  cool  answer.  "  Never  mind, 
though  ;  go  ahead.     Who's  that  with  Sanders?" 

Willett,  who  had  turned  red  with  confusion  at  his 
own  blunder,  turned  redder  at  the  question,  tlien  went 
gray  again.  "  That's  Lieutenant  Davies,"  aaid  be, 
briefly. 

"  Oh,  then  he's  home.  Why,  how  I'd  like  to  meet 
him  again  !  Here — just  let  me  out,  will  you  ?  and  you 
go  ahead.     I'll  come  back  with  Burtis." 

"  No ;  come  on  with  me,  Langston.  I'm  in  a  devil 
of  a  fix  and  want  your  advice." 

And  as  they  bowled  swiftly  along  homeward  over 
the  smooth,  hard,  prairie  ruad,  Langston  admitted  to 
himself,  as  Willett  faltenngly  unfolded  bis  tale,  that 
the  young  mau  was  indeed  "  in  a  devil  of  a  fix," — in 
what  Langston,  who  was  an  old  soldier,  found  it  more 
descriptive  to  say,  a  damnable  fix.  He  pondered  over 
it  a  moment  and  then  said,  "  I  don't  understand  what 
you  want  me  to  do,  Willett,"  aud  bis  tone  was  very 
cold.  "  I  don't  see  bow  I  can  help  you.  From  your 
own  account  you  have  behaved  either  like  a  fool  or  a 
blackguard,  and  what  I  can't  fathom  is  why  Davies's 
commanding  officer,  or  some  friend  or  comrade,  did  not 
warn  you  off"  weeks  ago." 
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Now,  admittiDg  that  in  the  absence  of  almost  all  his 
comrades  in  the  field,  and  that  it  was  distinctly  his 
duty  to  protect  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  regimental 
comrade,  let  us  see  to  what  extent  Captain  Devers  felt 
disponed  to  exercise  his  prerogative  and  act  against  this 
indisputable  wolf  in  the  sheepfold.  Precedents  lie 
did  not  hick.  Everj-body  had  lirard  how  Colonel 
Atherton,  of  the  — th,  had  served  a  would-be  gullant 
whose  att«nti(m9  to  a  lady  of  the  regiment,  during  the 
prolonged  absenre  of  her  husband  in  the  field,  ha<l 
become  the  talk  of  a  big  garrison.  Everybody  knew 
how  old  Tintop,  when  be   made   np   his   mind   that 

Lieutenant  B was  becoming  infatuated  with  Mrs. 

Captain  Fotiphar,  calmly  recommt-nded  B.'s  immedi- 
ate and  indefinite  detail  at  the  Shoshone  Agency,  an 
isolated  uook  in  the  heart  of  the  Wind  River  country 
where  the  mails  got  through  only  onc-e  a  week  in  mid- 
winter and  no  one  but  the  mail  rider  thought  of  trying 
to  get  out.  Colonel  Pegleg,  iu  the  days  of  his  original 
wile,  liad  taken  a  fittherly  interest  in  ganison  matters, 
and  instituted  a  system  of  j>08t  government  that  was 
almost  patriarchal,  especially  when  most  of  the  men 
were  absent  in  the  field,  but  Airs.  Stone  the  second  waa 
made  of  flimsier  stuff,  ami  fund  of  gladness  and 
gayety,  dancing  and  frastiug,  and  what  slie  termed 
"an  innocent  flirtation"  was  harmless  occnjmtion  so 
long  as  her  own  (lueondmn  nas  unimpaired.  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  that  she  would  long  since 
have  put  her  husband  on  the  trail  of  tliis  new  dis- 
turber of  the  garrison  pence  but  for  the  illness  that 
followed  Stone's  sudden  prostration.  Tlie  command 
with  its  powers  having  devolved  upon  Oeveia^  ahe 
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could  do  nothing.  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  to 
find  himself  by  reason  of  illness  suddenly  stripped  of 
the  robe  of  command  and  forced  to  become  only  a  lay 
figure,  but  it  is  harder  yet  to  many  a  woman  whose 
social  powers  were  dependent  mainly  upon  the  rank 
of  her  husband  to  see  herself,  through  his  prostration, 
suddenly  set  aside  as  though  of  only  vicarious  eon- 
si-quenee.  Naturally,  Mrs.  Stone  could  not  bear  Cap- 
tain Devers, — few  of  the  women  could, — and  it  was 
only  through  his  own  wife  that  tlie  gossip  of  the  gar- 
rison was  apt  to  reach  him,  and  Mrs.  Devers  bad 
troubles  of  her  own  that  seemed  to  stifle  to  a  great 
extent  her  interest  in  those  of  her  neighbors.  She 
was  neither  young  nor  pretty ;  slie  shone  not  in  society 
and  had  no  great  ambition  in  that  direction.  She  had 
seen  Mr.  Willett's  devotions  to  Mrs.  Davies, — as  who 
had  not? — but  with  only  languid  interest.  Such  things 
concerned  her  less  than  they  did  those  belles  of  the 
active  list,  wlio  felt  themselves  thereby  defrauded  of 
attentions  that  had  been  quite  lavishly,  even  if  im- 
I>artially,  bestowed  up  to  the  time  of  Mrs.  Davies's 
dawning  on  the  social  horizon.  Actually,  therefore, 
Captain  Devers  was  not  so  much  to  blame  as  Langston 
thought,  for  of  his  oivn  regiment  only  one  officer  was 
present  to  advise  him,  and  Hastings's  advice,  as  that 
officer  had  long  since  been  informed,  would  be  asked 
for  when  desired.  lu  point  of  feet  only  three  officers 
remained  at  the  post  for  whose  opinions  Devers  enter- 
tained any  respect,  Leonard,  Rooke,  and  the  chaplain, 
and  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  first  and  second,  and 
treated  with  indignity  the  third,  so  that  no  one  of  the 
three  now  felt  disposed  to  confer  with  him  on  any 
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BubJecL  This  would  not  bave  deterred  the  chaplain 
in  a  matter  of  duty,  liowever,  for  tliat  honest  and  stal- 
wart soldier  of  the  cross  was  as  ready  to  battle  with 
himself  as  he  was  to  take  issue  with  the  devil,  but  the 
chaplain  had  I>oen  altsout  for  long  days,  and  i-etumed 
only  when  it  was  aupjiosed  that  Mira  would  be  whisked 
away  to  the  agency  witli  the  Cranstone,  and,  safe  in 
Percy's  sheltering  arms,  be  beyond  the  reach  of  harm 
or  ti'niptation. 

Tliere  were  other  reasons,  however,  for  Devers's 
inaction,  and  grave  oni-s.  Ever  since  the  ominous 
visit  of  tlic  staff  officer  from  division  head  quarters 
he  hail  felt  tliat  the  ground  was  caving  beneath  his 
feet.  For  years  had  he  been  skimming  along  on  tlie 
very  \ct^i.'.  of  serious  trouble,  yet  ever  adroitly  evading 
trial ;  always  incurring  censure,  but  escaping  court- 
martial.  One  afler  another  he  Itad  alienated  or  be- 
tray^'d  every  commander  imder  whom  lie  had  served. 
One  after  another  he  Iiad  lost  the  rcsj>ect  of  every 
officer  with  whom  lie  associated,  and  now  he  realized 
that  if  thc!  regiment  could  but  settle  down  somewhere 
ibr  a  few  months,  there  would  speedily  follow  a 
crystallization  of  the  sentiment  i^iust  Inm, — a  deposit 
of  all  tliis  floating  mass  of  testimony  now  ap{iarently 
held  in  solution,  and  thc  true  iiiwanluess  of  the  tragedy 
of  Anteloj>o  Springs,  the  ialsity  of  his  insinuations 
against  Davies,  the  trit-hery  of  his  methods,  one  and 
idl  he  brought  to  light.  Already,  through  Haney,  he 
heard  of  the  sensation  crcate<l  among  tlie  men  by  hie 
defen(-e  of  Howard,  and  of  the  depth  of  feeling  among 
the  old  hands  against  this  airy  ujistart  recruit,  not  a 
year  in  service,  who  frequently  boaated  that  be  had 
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more  iofluence  with  "  Cap."  than  all  the  rest  of  them 
put  together.  Haney  himself  could  not  cipher  out  the 
secret  of  Howard's  importance,  and  was  plainly  and 
palpably  jealous.  Ever  since  early  in  the  campaign, 
when  young  Brannau  was  pointed  out  to  Devers  as 
Miss  Loomis's  patient  and  as  a  trooper  who  wanted  to 
get  out  of  "  A"  troop  and  into  "  C," — ever  since  the 
colonel  and  the  major  b^an  interfering  with  Devers 
because  of  his  open  rebuke  of  Mr.  Davies,  it  was 
notic-ed  that  Howard,  a  mere  raw  recruit,  could  get 
the  captain's  private  ear  at  almost  any  time,  and  thoBB 
were  days  when  a  soldier  was  not  supposed  to  address 
his  company  commander  on  any  point  until  he  had 
first  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  first  sergeant  Every 
man  in  the  troop  knew  that  soon  atler  their  arrival  at 
Scott,  Howard  began  to  get  lett«ni  from  the  East,  and 
some  of  these  contained  money  orders,  which  he  had 
cashed  in  Braska.  Some  men  in  the  troop,  notably 
that  babbling  drunkard  Paine,  declared  that  in  a  little 
strong  box  he  liad  brought  with  him  Howard  had 
some  letters  tied  up  in  ribbon  that  he  watched  with 
jealous  care.  "  New  hands"  who  came  out  in  the 
same  batch  of  recruits  said  that  at  St  Louis  Arsenal, 
whither  they  were  shipped  on  enlistment,  Brannan, 
Howard,  and  Paine  had  at  first  been  very  intimate, 
but  that  some  coldness  had  sprung  up  and  Brannan  kept 
aloof  from  them.  They  were  wild  and  full  of  "  gall," 
Brannan  was  sad  and  sober.  Howard  used  to  write 
lots  of  letters  then  to  some  girl,  Paine  said,  and  go  off 
and  post  them  in  obscure  letter-boxes  outside  the  gates 
when  he  could  get  leave,  but  he  had  quit  writing  long 
since,  Haney  knew,  for  he  watched  the  new  company 
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clerk  witli  jealous  eyes.  He  knew  and  knew  well 
that  Howard  was  savi^ly  glad  when  BraaiuiD  was 
sent  to  tlie  resei-vatioo  with  Boyiiton's  party.  He 
noted  that  Howard  Ixxanic  (if  a  sudden  fitful,  restless, 
sullen,  and  then  reckless  and  negligent  of  his  work 
and  eager  to  go  frwjuently  to  Braska.  Presently  he 
heuixl  things  of  him  tliat  made  liim  believe  Howard 
was  <^int«>tn|}lating  doseition,  and  no  sooner  had  Lieu- 
tenant Davies  arrived  than  he  became  assured  of  it. 
"  I  had  to  serve  under  that  damned,  canting  Methodist 
prcacJier,"  said  Howard,  "  and  I  won't  have  him  nosing 
around  where  I  am,  I'll  desert  first."  Now,  Haney 
had  no  objection  to  Howard's  "  skip|)ing," — it  would  be 
good  rid<lance  to  dangerous  timber, — but  he  wanted  first 
to  find  out  what  was  the  secret  of  liia  dislike  of  Davies, 
whom  most  of  the  men,  and  all  the  better  ones,  had 
learned  to  inspect  and  esteem.  He  plietl  Howard  with 
questions,  hints,  suggestions,  and  whiskey,  but  How- 
ard's head,  or  stomach,  was  stronger  than  he  thought, 
and  tlic  li(iiior  failed  in  the  short  time  at  his  disj)os8J 
to  overc()me  it.  Vith  a  few  niontlia  the  result  would 
have  U-i'n  diflorent.  Hiiwaixl  onco  admitted,  however, 
Uiat  he  hat<'d  the  lieutenant  and  had  reason  to,  but 
that  was  all  that  Haney  ever  wormed  out  of  him,  but 
he  and  others  wcr'  morally  certain  that  Howard  meant 
to  desert  when  tiw  very  day  of  Paine's  trip  to  Braska 
tlie  («m]>any  clerk  di.'Mipj)earc<l.  They  counted  on  his 
court-martial  and  downfall  when  bniught  back  to  tlie 
post  in  "  cits"  by  Sanders's  squad.  They  were  amazed 
at  tlie  abortive  outcome  of  the  affair,  and  then  at  last 
the  gang  that  "  had  stood  in  with"  the  first  aei^eant  as 
tlie  surest  means  of  keeping  on  the  right  ude  of  the 
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captain  began  to  realize  that  here  was  a  man  with 
more  "  pitll"  than  Haney,  and  the  latter,  feeling  his 
influence  going,  detemiinecl  that  the  time  had  come  to 
regain  it,  cost  what  it  might.  He  knew  beyond  per- 
ad venture  who  was  the  mysterious  night  prowler,  knew 
why  Captain  Devers  had  ordered  Falne  to  wateh  Bran- 
nan  in  hospital,  he  knew  why,  or  believed  he  knew 
why,  the  captain  was  so  down  on  Brannan  and  so 
fiercely  bent  on  breaking  him  or  driving  him  out 
He  knew  that  he  could,  if  he  would,  lay  before  Mr. 
Leonard  certain  damaging  facts  in  connection  with 
Brannan's  two  relapses  into  drinking,  and  of  Paine's 
detail  to  town  that  day  when  he  was  needed,  as  they 
kuew  he  would  bo  needed,  at  the  adjutant's  office.  He 
required  just  one  or  two  links  more  to  make  a  chain 
so  powerful  he  could  twist  his  troop  commander  in  its 
coils  atid  dictate  tlie  tonus  of  their  future  relations, 
but  he  needed  Howard's  testimony  to  complete  the 
chain,  and  the  liquor  with  which  he  tempted  him,  in 
and  out  of  the  ofllco,  at  last  began  to  take  etfeet. 
Howard  was  getting  more  and  more  reckless,  sullen, 
savage.  He  would  get  up  at  night  and  drink  and 
dress  and  slip  out  of  barracks  an<I  be  gone  an  hour 
sometimes,  yet  so  stealthy  was  he  that  when  Haney 
strove  to  trail  him  he  turned  on  him  like  a  tiger  and 
damned  him  for  a  spy,  and  still  the  sergeant  felt  that 
perseverance  and  whiskey  would  bring  him  triumph 
yet,  when  all  on  a  sudden  came  the  dramatic  episode 
cf  ttiat  still  Saturday  night, — the  Hash  that  revealed 
him  for  one  instant  to  the  frightened  revellers  in  Wil- 
lett's  sleigh  and  then  covered  his  track  in  shado\ra 
impenetrable.    All  on  a  sudden  Howard  had  vanished, 
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^-deserted  in  earnest  this  time,  leaving  his  first  ser- 
geant in  a  tangle  of  uutiuished  toils  and  his  captain  in 
soro  anxiety.  It  was  the  contemplation  of  his  UMU 
meslics  that  blindwl  Devers  to  those  which  Willett 
would  have  thrown  over  Mira's  pretty,  curly,  empty 
head. 

The  conversation  between  Sanders  and  Davies  was 
very  brief  and  decidedly  grave.  Sanders  had  at  first 
asstinicd  the  light  air  of  sii[)erioi'ity  uf  the  old  i^et 
toward  the  plebe,  and,  to  liead  ofT  questioning,  plniiged 
into  that  species  of  dopi-ecatory  and  ofiicious  advice 
which  is  generally  prefaced  by,  "  Now,  my  dear  boy, 
let  mo  as  a  friend,"  etc.,  etc.  Like  the  chaplain's  wife, 
Sanders  started  with  the  best  intentions,  and  just  as 
she  had  excited  Mira's  resentment  so  had  Sanders 
aronse<l  Davies's  wratli. 

"Stop  right  there,  Sanders,  and  say  nothing  about 
friendship  until  yon  exjiluin  that  scene.  Where  is  the 
patikot  yon  werc  asketl  to  deliver  to  my  wife'?" 

"I  haven't  it.  I  wouldn't  tu\\c\\  it.  Yon  don't 
Kuppose  I'd  Ik!  a  party  to  snch  a  thing.  The  man  was 
an  ass  to  ask  me,  and  I  told  him  so." 

"He  doubtlcs.'i  reasoned  tliat  a  man  who  could  ac- 
company the  wife  of  a  brother  officer  to  a  place  of 
such  miscellaneous  character  as  Cresswell's  wonld  not 
be  above  canying  secretly  to  her  that  which  lie  dare 
not  send  openly." 

"  He  had  no  right  to  judge  by  it,  Davies !  Lota  of 
ladies  go  there, — and  Mrs.  Stone  matronized  us." 

"No  ladies  of  our  regiment  have  ever  gone  there, 
Sanders,  until  you  accompanied  my  wife, — an  inex- 
perienced and  ignorant  child.    What  Mrs.  Stone  or 
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her  associatfa  may  have  seen  fit  to  do  is  no  concern  of 
mine.  You  know  and  I  know  that  women  like  Mrs. 
Cranston,  like  Mrs.  Truman,  like  Mrs.  Leonard  or 
Mrs.  Wright  would  not  go  there  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  the  tact  that  a  ^>arty  of  women  from  the 
fort  was  in  one  room  simjily  servetl  to  attract  a  party 
of — very  different  women  to  the  next." 

"Then  I'll  bust  Cresswcll's  head  for  him  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours,"  exclaimed  Sanders.  "The  idea 
of  his  daring  to  allow  such  people  in  there  at  such  a 
time !" 

"  The  idea  of  your  not  standing  my  friend — you, 
the  only  fellow-graduate  of  my  rt^iment  here  at  the 
post — and  preventing  my  wife's  l)eing  taken  there  at 
any  time.     Think  of  that,  Sanders." 

"  Why,  damn  it.  Parson,  don't  be  so  brutally  unjust. 
I  supposed  if  you  cared  a  rap  you'd  have  stopped  it 
before," 

"  Stopped  it  before  ?  Why,  Sanders,  what  are  you 
saying?  You  don't  mean  she — my  wife — had  been 
there  before?"  And  all  the  indignation  had  gone 
from  Davies's  face.  It  was  now  white,  almost  awe- 
stricken. 

For  a  moment  Sanders  knew  not  what  to  say.  All 
at  once  there  dawned  upon  him  the  realization  that 
now  through  him,  in  this  utterly  untoward,  clumsy, 
miserable  way,  was  Davies  for  the  first  time  being 
made  aware  of  what  common,  every-day  rumor  said 
of  his  wife.  He  would  have  cut  his  tongue  out  rather 
than  wilfully  put  in  circulation  a  word  of  scandal,  yet 
it  had  beeu  reserved  for  him  to  bring  to  a  husband's 
ears  the  first  ill-omened  tidings  of  a  wife's  misdoing. 
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"God  foi^ive  me,  Davies,  if  I've  blundered !"  he 
burst  out  at  last.  "  I'll  never  forgive  myself.  I  suji- 
posal — tLoy  all  talked  of  it  so  fully — freely  together 
— I  siipiK)sed  you  knew  all  about  it.  I  never  dreamed 
of  harm  in  it.  Mrs.  Flight — or  rather  Mrs.  Darling 
and  slie  together — occasionally  went  there,  and  the 
other  ladies  had  their  husbands  as  a  rule,  or  at  least 
sometimes,  and  there  was  good  sleighing,  yoa  know, 
Ix'tueeu  here  and  town,  and  absolutely  nowhere  else 
were  tlie  roads  beaten.  Tliey  sort  of  had  to  go  there, 
don't  you  see?" 

"Go  there  with  whom?"  said  Davies,  grasping  the 
rail  of  tlio  fence  and  breathing  hard. 

"  Why,  with  Willett,  of  course;  he  was  the  only 
fellow  that  had  a  good  turnout.  He  used  to  come  for 
them,  I  Iwlieve,  and  sometimes  ho  had  Mrs,  Darling 
and  Mrs.  Davies — he  and  Burtis — and  soinetiines  Mrs. 
Flight." 

"  And  do  you  mean  tliat  they — that  tiicse  four,  went 
there  to  C'res.-jwolI's ?     Do  you  know  this,  Sanders?" 

"  Well,"  said  Sanders,  "  they  were  all  talking  and 
laughing  about  it,  never  dreaming  of  anything  harmful 
or  uubecomiiig.  Why,  Parson,  old  man,  you  mustn't 
bo  too  strait-laced  out  here.  You  know  it's  the  way 
of  the  West," 

]Jut  Davies  threw  out  his  hand  as  though  imploring 
eileiice,  Hcenied  alxiut  to  speak  again  and  ask  another 
<[ue£tion,  but  finally  turned  without  another  word,  and 
leaving  Sanders  standing  dejectedly  at  the  gate,  re- 
entered his  hall  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

That  night  Dr.  Eooke  called  twice  at  No.  12, 
aud  went  away  both  times  saying  opprobrious  things 
about  his  fellow-men  and  women.  The  chaplain,  who 
had  gone  over  to  see  Davies  about  three  o'clock,  pres- 
ently went  back  for  his  wife,  and  that  good-hearted 
woman  remained  until  lafe  at  night  Mrs.  Darling 
coming  over  in  the  early  evening  to  congratulate  dear 
Mira  again  on  her  husband's  return  aud  invite  them 
both  to  dinner  on  the  morrow,  was  met  by  Davies 
himself  at  the  door,  but  not  invited  in.  Her  sweet 
smiles  and  words  of  greeting  and  proffers  of  hospi- 
tality were  checked  at  sight  of  his  stem,  sad  fece.  In 
brief  words  he  told  her  Mrs.  Davies  was  too  ill  to 
receive  callers  or  accept  invitations,  and  in  response  to 
her  flurried  "  la  there  anything  in  the  world  I  can 
do?"  coldly  answered  that  Mrs.  Darling  had  already 
done — too  much. 

In  her  natural  and  justifiable  indignation,  Mrs. 
Darling  at  once  sought  Mrs.  Stone  and  Mrs.  Flight 
"  They  had  an  awful  scene,  I'm  sure,"  said  she,  "  for 
his  face  was  as  black  as  a  storm,  and  I  knew  how  it 
would  be.  Some  one's  been  blabbing  aud  making 
matters  infinitely  worse  than  they  really  were.  What 
do  you  suppose  will  happen  when  he  and  Willett  really 
meet  ?" 

"  They  have  met,"  cried  Mrs.  Flight,  forgetful  of 
her  determination  to  keep  at  odds  with  Mrs.  Darling 
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in  the  bliss  of  imparting  exciting  news, — "they  have 
met  at  Sanders's  quarters,  and  there  must  have  been 
something  dreadful,  because  Willett  came  out,  oh,  with 
such  a  face !  and  went  riglit  over  to  the  store  and  drove 
off  to  town.  Sanders  is  all  broken  up  about  some- 
thing. Flighty  says  he  wouldn't  tell  anyboily."  And 
by  "  Fliglity"  the  lady  referred  to  her  consort. 

Tlie  awful  scene  of  Mrs.  Darling's  imagination  was 
i-eally  not  very  tragic.  Almira  had  shut  herself  in 
her  n)ora  in  i)re|>aration  for  the  coming  visits  of  the 
do(4or  and  Mrs.  Darling,  Her  tea-gown  being  a  most 
l>econiing  garment,  she  was  still  cnvelo{>ed  in  its  soft 
and  clinging  folds,  and  had  let  her  long,  lustrous  hair 
fall  rippling  down  her  hack.  She  had  once  seen  a 
queen  of  the  emotional  drama  similarly  gowned  and 
groomed  and  a  lasting  imprL-ssion  was  the  consequence. 
The  tea-gown  and  tumbling  hair  liecame  Mira's  con- 
(■ejition  of  the  pi'oper  inakc-iii>  for  wronged  and  injured 
and  deeply -suffering  wifehootl.  She  liad  iirejiarcd  to 
delngc  the  dix'tor  with  symptoms  and  Mrs.  Darling 
with  tears,  Init  nearly  an  hour  wont  by  and  neither  came. 
Katty  was  clearing  away  the  luni^heou  table,  and  to 
her  Aliuira  faintly  appealed  for  tidings,  and  Katly  said 
that  Iho  masthor  had  come  in  fur  a  minute  and  walked 
u)i  and  dortTi  in  tlio  [wirlor  and  gone  to  the  front  door 
himself  to  meet  Mr.  Sanders,  and  thoy  were  talking 
ont  in  fLi)nt.  When  the  second  lime  her  husband 
entered  the  house  she  proiKired  to  hide  her  face  and 
refuse  him  a  word,  but  he  did  not  come  near  her. 
Slu^  beat'd  bim  [>acing  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  at 
first  with  qui<'k  nervous  stritle  and  at  last  more  slowly, 
'riien  he  seemed  to  sit  at  his  desk  and  write.     She 
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could  hear  him  sigh  heavily.  What  business  had  he 
U>  sigh?  She  was  suffering  for  lack  of  sympathy, 
nitrsiug,  teader  care.  Why  should  he  sit  there  sighing 
in  that  absurd  fashion?  She  heard  him  go  to  the  kitchen 
and  tell  Barniekel  to  take  that  note  to  the  chaplain, 
and  then  he  came  back  to  write  some  more.  She  grew 
impatientj  lonely.  She  determined  to  bring  him  to 
her  side,  and  if  possible  to  her  feet  again.  Other  men 
were  abject  enough ;  why  should  she  be  lorded  over 
in  this  way?  She  threw  herself  again  upon  her  bed 
and  covci-ed  her  eyes  with  her  filmy  handkerchief  and 
faintly  called  "  Percy  !"  As  lie  did  not  hear  she  tried 
again,  louder,  and  still  he  did  not  seem  to  be  at  her 
door  listening  for  the  slightest  sign,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  sit  up  and  call  loudly,  not  for  him  but  for 
Katty. 

And  Katty,  being  out  among  the  pots  and  pans  and 
kettles,  didn't  hear  her  at  all ;  so  Davies  went  and  sum- 
moned the  girl,  instead  of  going  to  Almira  himself, 
as  Almira  thought  he  should  have  done.  Presently 
Katty  came  out.  The  misthress  wanted  to  know  was 
the  doctor  ever  coming — and  Mrs.  Darling?  Then 
Davies  entered  the  room  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Dr.  Itooke  has  not  yet  returned,  Mira,"  he  said. 
"Mrs.  Darling  with  my  consent  will  not  visit  you 
again  until  you  are  experienced  enough  to  know  nght 
from  wrong.  You  never  told  me  of  these  visits 
with  her  to  Cresswell's  or  I  should  have  forbidden 
them  utterly.  It  uever  occurred  to  me  that  you  would 
l>c  templed  to  go  thither  or  I  should  have  warned  you. 
I  do  not  blame  you  so  much,  my  wife,  as  I  do  those 
who  have  so  misled  you.    There  are  some  things  I 
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Iiave  becu  told  that  are  past  my  understancling,  and 
that  when  you  are  well  ^^iu  I  shall  have  to  aak  you 
to  explain.  Now  rest  as  well  aa  you  can.  The  doctor 
will  come  to  you  just  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  the  i»o8t. 
Is  there  anything  I  t-an  do  to  help  you  ?" 

But  Mira  burst  into  a  wail.  She  didn't  wish  to  see 
anybody — anybody  but  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Darling. 
It  was  cruel,  heartless,  brutal  on  his  part  to  come  in 
and  taunt  and  torment  her  when  site  was  so  helpless 
and  ill.  It  v/a-i  wicked  to  cut  her  o£f"  from  the  only 
friends  she  loved  or  wlio  liad  l>een  kind  to  her.  She 
would  have  died  of  loneliness  and  misery  while  he  was 
gone  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mrs.  Darling  and  for  her 
friends.  His  friends  hadn't  come  near  her, — hadn't 
done  anything  for  her,  and  now  he  was  angry  because, 
when  site  was  neglected  and  scorned  by  them,  others 
like  Mrs.  Darling  had  been  good  and  kind  to  her. 
Oh,  why  couldn't  she  go  home  to  her  dear  old  father 
and  the  sisters  wlio  loved  her,  and  weep  her  iieart  out 
on  her  m-m-motlicr's  grave?  Davies  sadly  realized 
that  neither  ai^ument  nor  appeal  would  help  matters. 
He  heard  the  chaplain's  ring  at  the  outer  door,  and 
went  to  him  with  sore-laden  heart.  Later  the  two  left 
the  fair  invalid  to  the  care  of  the  chaplain's  wife  and 
went  in  search  of  Leoiiaixl.  Boynton,  still  unable  to 
walk  about,  was  occupying  his  old  quarters  next  to  the 
adjutant's,  and,  propped  up  in  an  easy-chair  near  the 
window,  caught  eight  of  his  <«mradc,  the  captor  of 
Red  Dog,  and  eagerly  bcckone<l  him  in.  Davies  had 
to  go  and  shake  bunds,  though  at  Hk  moment  he 
wished  that  he  migiit  avoid  almost  everybody. 

"  Why,  Parson,  old  boy,  yon  can't  stand  thatagenty 
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work.  It's  making  an  old  man  of  you  now  before 
half  your  time.  You  look  ten  years  older.  I  hope 
you're  not  ill." 

"  No,  not  ill ;  a  little  tired  and  worn  perhaps,"  aaid 
Davies.     "  We  were  just  going  in  to  see  Leonard." 

"Well,  I  wish  you'd  fetch  him  in  here  the  first 
evening  you  can.  There  are  some  things  that  I  want 
to  talk  over  with  you  two,  things  that  affect  us  both. 
Have  you  seen  Differs  f 

"  No,  not  yet  I'll  report  to  him  at  guard-mounting 
in  the  morning.  The  regulations  say  the  first  orderly 
hour,  don't  they?" 

"  Yes, — but  you'd  better  report  your  arrival  to  him 
the  moment  he  comes  out  of  his  house  or  else  go  to 
the  office  and  do  it.  We've  got  a  bone  to  pick  with 
him,  Parson,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  get  into  any 
outside  taugle.  I'll  be  up  and  about  in  a  couple  of 
days,  theu  we'll  settle  it  with  him." 

For  a  man  who  had  striven  conscientiously  to  do 
liis  duty,  it  seemed  to  Davies,  as  be  rejoined  the  chap- 
lain, that  he  had  become  involved  in  tangles  enough 
without  seeking  new  ones.  His  friend  had  already 
rapi>ed  at  Leonard's  door  and  been  informed  that  the 
adjutant  was  over  at  his  office,  so  thither  went  the  two, 
mauy  eyes  following  them  as  they  crossed  the  broad, 
brown  level  of  the  parade.  The  snow  had  disappeared 
entirely  except  in  dirty  hummocks  along  the  pathways 
and  walks  whither  it  had  been  shovelled  after  the  heavy 
fall.  The  post  looked  even  less  cheery  and  attractive 
than  before.  The  few  men  moving  about  had  the  list- 
less air  of  soldiers  with  nothing  to  do,  going  iat  and 
"  soft"  for  lack  of  vigorous  exercise.    Over  in  fittot 
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of  the  colonel's  quarters  his  sedate  bay  team  was  wait- 
ing, and  presently  that  veteran,  with  Mrs,  Stooe  and 
Tommy  Dot  and  ;i  striker  in  attendance,  was  aided 
down  the  steps  and  into  his  open  carriage  for  a  drive. 

'*  Is  it  not  late  for  tliem  to  take  him  out?"  asked 
Daviea.     "  Why  don't  they  make  an  earlier  start?" 

"  Owlinarily  they  have  done  so.  To-day,  though| 
he  lias  been  having  u  conference  witli  your  captain ; 
ratlier  an  extended  and  trying  one,  I  fancy,  and  not 
agreeable  to  either  parly.  Captain  Devers  was  leaving 
there  as  I  returned  to  yours.  Davies,  my  frieud, 
there  is  a  man  who  is  a  veritable  Ishmacl.  His  haod 
seems  against  every  one  and  every  man's  hand  t^inst 
him.  You  could  never  liave  wronged  him, — what  on 
earth  has  set  hira  against  you  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  was  the  earnest  answer,  "  I  do  not  know ;" 
and  then,  solemnly,  Bavics  added,  "Trouble  seems 
the  lot  of  many  of  tis,  yet  even  in  one's  saddest  hour 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  sorrow  and  pity  for  one  like 
him,  who  stands  before  his  fellows  an  utterly  friendless 
man." 

The  adjutant  rose  with  an  ei^r  light  in  his  dark 
eyes  at  sight  of  the  two.  "  T  have  been  hoping  to  see 
you,  Davies,"  said  he,  "yet  I  knew  yon  would  have 
much  to  detain  you  at  home.  Mr^i.  Davies  is  better,  I 
hoi>o  ?" 

"  Mrs,  Davies  is  not  well,  but  I  think  the  matter  is 
not  serious.  I  came  fii-st  to  report  my  arrival  from 
the  reservation,  Mrs,  Davies  will  go  there  with  me 
just  as  soon  as  we  can  pack.  Then  the  chaplain  and 
I  want  to  consult  you  personally  about  some  important 
matters.     Have  you  a  spare  half-hour?" 
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"  Fraukly,  Davies,  I  haven't,  and  won't  have  until 
tattoo.  There  are  some  reports  here  that  will  occiipy 
nie  pretty  much  every  minute.  Is  it  hiisiness  that  can 
wait  until  then  ?" 

"  It  will  have  to,"  said  Davies. 

"  Then  let  me  get  at  once  to  the  reason  of  my  de- 
siring to  see  you  before  to-night.  Captain  Devers  haa 
beeu  called  upon  by  department  Iiead-quarters  to  ex- 
pluin  some  discrepancies  in  an  official  repoit  or  two, 
and  I  was  present  at  the  long  interview  between  him 
and  the  colonel  this  afternoon.  Davies,  have  you  ever 
seen  a  map  or  s[;etch  of  that  ground  north  of  Aotelope 
Springswhoreyouhadyonr  adventure  last  September?" 

"  No,"  said  Davies,  wondering. 

"  Then  I  want  you  to  look  at  this,  compare  it  with 
your  red lUecrt tons,  and  tell  me  how  accurate  it  is,  eepe- 
eially  as  to  the  tracing  of  the  trails  of  the  various  parties." 

The  short  winter  day  was  already  waning  and  the 
light  in  the  dingy  office  growing  dim.  Leonard  called 
fur  caudles,  then  stretched  a  huge  white  blotter  upon  a 
wide-toppwl  stand  and  spread  open  upon  it  the  filmy 
sheet  of  tracing  japer.  Ad  almost  exact  copy  of 
Devers's  map  was  thrown  into  bold,  black  relief,  and 
for  the  first  time  Perey  Davies  saw  the  plan  on  which 
was  based  the  report  ihat,  exonerating  his  captain, 
itifcrentially  held  him  accountable  for  the  massacre  of 
Ills  comrades  at  Antelope  Springs. 

"  Why  !  when  was  tliis  made  ?"  he  asked,  in  grave 
surprise.     "  Whose  work  is  this?" 

"  It  was  made  while  you  were  lying  ill  at  Cranston's 
up  at  the  old  post,"  said  Leonard,  calmly.  "  Had  you 
never  heard  of  the  investigation  ?" 
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"Xcver." 

"Tlie  general  sent  Mr.  Archer  of  liis  staff  up  there 
to  go  over  tlie  ground  with  Devera  and  let  him  explain, 
if  he  could,  why  he  got  so  far  away  from  yoii  and 
your  people  as  to  i>erniit  tliat  tragedy  to  occur,  espe- 
dally  after  the  orders  he'd  received  from  Major  War- 
n'n.  Devers  cleared  himself  hy  pros'iiig  to  Archer's 
satisfaction  that  he  olx-yod  his  orders  exaetly  and 
marched  right  along  the  ridge  iiere.  This  trail,  the 
one  that  runs  duo  south,  just  west  of  ihc  summit  of 
tlie  divide,  was  made  hy  Dcvers's  main  command 
moving  in  support  of  you  and  your  detachment.  This 
one  off  iiere" — and  I^fXjnard's  pencil  rode  lightly 
aloug  another  tiiut  skirted  a  ravine  apparently  two 
miles  away  from  tlie  ridge — "this  one  was  made  by 
his  command  the  next  day  after  you  liad  been  found 
hy  Warren's  men,"  aud  Leonard  was  narrowly  eying 
Da  vies  as  ho  B(>oke. 

"Panhin  me,  Mr.  I^eonard,  it  was  just  the  other 
way,"  said  Davies,  assuming  that  the  adjutant  in  his 
personal  ignorance  of  the  facts  was  stating  a  theory. 
"Captain  Devers  never  approached  the  ridge  that 
evening.  He  was  going  farther  away  from  it  all  the 
time.  I  had  to  gallop  to  i-atch  him.  This,  out  here 
to  the  southwest,  is  what  might  hv  callc<.l  an  approxi- 
mation to  his  trail.  I  finally  overtook  him  away  out 
over  here  somewhere,  across  the  ravine,"  and  Daviee 
indicated  with  the  point  of  a  jioneil. 

"  AVell,  then  who  made  this  trail  up  here  on  the 
ridge?     You  must  have  crossed  it  twice  before  dark." 

"There  was  no  such  trail  there,  sir,  nor  was  there 
any  party  to  make  it.     Everything  in  the  battalion 
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except  my  owt\  little  squad  was  away  off  to  the  south- 
west, anywhere  from  two  to  ten  miles." 

"  You  could  swear  to  that,  Davies?  You  remember 
it  distinctly — despite  your  illness?" 

"Swear  to  it?  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Davies,  with 
wonderment  in  his  eyes.  "So  could  McGrath,  who 
was  with  me,  if  he  were  only  alive.  So  could  Devers 
himself,  or  Haney,  or  Finucane,  or  a  dozen  others  of 
the  command  who  must  know  that  wasn't  their  trail." 

"  I  fear  me,  Davies,"  stud  Leonard,  gravely,  "  that 
some  of  the  very  men  you  name  have  told  it,  if  not 
sworn  to  it,  the  other  way,  and  that  your  captain  has 
allowed  it  to  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  his  release 
from  accountability." 

In  the  gloomy  office  the  darkness  was  gathering 
thicker.  At  the  head  of  the  table,  his  coat  thrown 
over  his  arm,  his  hat  in  his  folded  hands,  stood  the 
strong  figure  of  the  chaplain,  his  thoughtful  brow 
shining  in  the  light  of  the  candles  the  clerks  had 
placed  upon  the  board.  His  was  the  first  face  to  be 
seen  by  one  entering  the  room  from  the  hall-way,  or 
peering  in  at  the  window,  for  the  figures  of  Leonard 
and  Davies,  their  backs  to  the  entrance,  were  ttirown 
in  black  silhouette  against  the  glare;  but  as  Leonard 
spoke  the  two  who  had  been  bending  over  the  work 
drew  slightly  apart  and  gazed  silently,  significantly, 
into  each  other's  faces,  Leonard  calm,  massive,  master- 
ful, Davies  searching,  questioning,  the  light  of  a  new 
and  grave  suspiciiin  in  his  troubled  eyes. 

And  looking  on  this  picture, — on  this  triumvirate, — 
there  stood  on  the  porch  without,  close  to  the  uncur» 
tainetl  window,  a  fourth  form,  heavy,  massive  almost  as 
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Leonard's,  but  far  less  soldierly.  Then  noiselessly 
tliis  latter  turned  tu  the  hall-way,  and  willi  (aiitioos 
step  drew  near  the  open  office  door ;  the  heavy  arctics, 
wliioli  it  was  Dcvers's  liahit  to  wear  ao  long  aa  the 
weather  was  t'ven  moderately  cold,  deadened  the  souod 
of  liis  footfiills,  and  now  with  beating  heart  the  troop 
commander  stoo<l  listening  to  what  he  could  catch  of 
the  conversation  within. 

"  It  is  absolutely  false  and  misleading,"  said  Daviea, 
"and  if  it  has  been  used,  as  you  say,  to  clear  him  or 
anybody  else,  it  should  be  exposed  at  once." 

"That,''  said  the  adjutant,  in  his  deep,  deliberate 
tone,  "  is  precisely  what  I  believe,  but  needed  your 
evidence  lo  establish.  Now  you  will  excuse  me  from 
further  talk  about  this  or  anything  else  until,  say,  after 
office  liours  to-morrow  morniug.  I  have  much  to  attend 
to.  If  yuu  and  the  chai)lain  will  meet  me  at  ten  o'clock, 
we  can  settle  various  matters.  Meantime  I'll  lock  these 
jmpere  in  my  desk."  Across  the  dim  liall-way,  89  the 
two  friends  left  the  office,  stood  the  door  of  the  sanctum 
of  the  post  commander.  It  was  just  ajar,  but  tliere 
was  no  light  beyond,  and  to  all  appearances  the  roono 
was  as  dt-sei'ted  as  it  was  dark.  Rooke  was  just  coming 
out  of  No.  1 2  as  they  returned  thither. 

"  I'm  glad  you're  home,  Mr.  Davies,  and  I'll  be 
gladder  when  you've  got  that  pretty  little  bunch  of 
nerves  and  nonsense  ofi'  my  han<ls  and  off  this  militaiy 
reservation." 

"She  will  be  well  enough  to  travel — when?"  asked 
Davies,  as  placidly  as  he  could.  Even  when  the  wife 
of  one's  l)Osom  has  IxHin  behaving  outrageously  it  isn't 
pleasant  to  hear  it  from  one's  neighbors,  unasked. 
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"  She  could  go  to-morrow  and  be  the  better  for  it," 
said  Rooke,  bluntly.  "  What  she  neetls  is  a  firm  hand 
and  a  change  of  scene — and  surroundings.  We're  too 
volatile  hereabouts."  And  tliis  it  seems  was  pradJ- 
cally  what  he  had  told  Almtra  herself,  much  to  her 
scandal  and  dismay.  She  piteously  asked  why  she 
couldn't  see  Dr.  Bnrrouglis ;  and  was  nnfeelingly  told 
that  there  was  no  reason  whatever,  provided  she 
started  to-morrow  ;  tliat  he  was  at  Ogallalla  and  would 
be  very  glad  to  sec  her.  "  Once  up  there,"  said  the  old 
cynic,  "you  can  have  Burroughs  and  lollipops  to  your 
heart's  content." 

"  Oh,  doctor,  but  think  of  the  peril,  the  danger," 
she  moaned. 

"  Tut,  woman,  you'll  be  in  no  such  danger  there  as 
here,"  he  answered  brusquely  ;  and  Davies  found  her 
weeping  dejectedly,  but  weeping  to  no  purpose.  WTien 
morning  came  Barnickel  and  Katty  were  boxing  up 
the  larcs  and  penates,  and  toward  nighlnll  Mira  her- 
self was  meekly,  though  not  resignedly,  bearing  a 
hand.  This  indeed  was  not  what  she  had  pictured 
army  life  to  be.  Davies  and  the  chaplain  were  to 
have  joined  Leonanl  as  planned  at  ten  o'clock.  At 
nine  the  orderly  came  to  the  door  of  No.  12,  and 
said  that  Mr.  Leonai-d  would  be  very  much  obliged  if 
Mr.  Davies  would  come  to  the  office  at  once,  and  Da- 
vies wont.  Colonel  Stone,  as  had  been  arranged,  was 
once  more  restored  to  his  desk  in  the  office,  and  though 
looking  gray  and  ten  years  older,  was  "on  deck." 
He  was  absorbed  in  turning  over  some  official  papers, 
80  Davies  did  not  disturb  him.  He  went  into  Ijeon- 
ard's  den.     The  officer  of  the  day  was   comparing 
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the  list  of  prisonera  in  the  guard  report  with  some 
mcmoraiula  on  the  adjutaat's  desk,  but  presently  6n- 
ishcd,  shook  liands  with  Davies  and  said  welcome  back 
to  Scott,  thon  went  his  way. 

The  moment  he  was  gone  Leotiard  whirled  about  in 
his  I'liair.  "  Davies,  you  remember  our  lockii^  those 
pai)ers  in  this  drawer  last  night?" 

"  Oci-tainly." 

"  Well,  look  at  it  now,  and  as  I  found  it  ten  minutes 
ago 

Tiie  drawer  was  absolntely  empty. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

The  closing  week  of  March  was  marked  by  a  furi- 
ous snow -storm  that  swept  the  big  prairie  like  a  besom, 
but  plu^wl  up  every  coul^f  and  ravine.  For  four 
days  no  (<onnuunication  had  been  held  with  the  Ogal- 
lalla  Agency.  The  wires  were  down,  the  road  im- 
passable, and  Mrs,  Davies  had  reachwl  hei-  new  harbor 
of  refuge  none  too  soon.  The  (iimrtermaster's  ambu- 
lance bore  the  cmiple  half-way  lo  tlie  new  station,  and 
Cranston's  Concord  came  to  meet  and  cariy  them  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Mira's  parting  with  her  devoted 
lady  friends  at  Scott  wns  cut  short  by  a  start  at  early 
dawn,  against  which  she  rebelled  &intly,  but  to  no 
purpose.  It  had  taken  only  two  days  to  pack  thdr 
few  belongings.  They  spent  the  last  night  of  thdr 
stay  in  Scott  under  Leonard's  roof,  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
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did  her  best  to  cheer  and  gladdea  the  mournful  bride. 
It  was  of  little  avail,  however.  Almira  was  dimly 
bcginuiDg  to  see  that  her  conduct  had  cost  her  the 
respect  of  those  women  most  worth  knowing,  and  that 
although  tlie  dreaded  interrogatories  which  Percy  waa 
to  put  to  her  as  soon  as  she  was  stronger  were  still  in 
tlie  future,  his  faith  in  and  love  for  her,  whataover  tJiey 
might  have  been,  were  seriously  sliattered.  In  manner 
he  was  atill  grave,  kind,  and  gentle  almost  as  before, 
but  everjthing  like  tenderness  had  vanished.  One 
question  lie  said  he  must  ask  her  before  they  led  Scott. 
Had  slie  ever  accepted  any  gifts  or  letters  or  anything 
from  Mr.  Willett?  And  Almira  answered  that  once 
he  had  sent  her  just  a  few  violets  with  a  note  iuviting 
Mrs.  Darling  and  her  to  drive  with  him  the  next  day, 
but  she  had  tossed  them  into  the  fire  long  ago.  Noth- 
ing more,  nothing  else  at  any  time?  asked  Davies, 
gravely,  and  Almira  answered  no.  How  could  he 
torment  her  with  such  unjust  suspicions?  Far  better 
wuulditbc  to  let  her  return  to  the  father  and  sisters  who 
longed  for  and  missed  hor,  tolierpeacefut  home  where 
down  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  Mira  knew  she  was 
not  wanted  by  either  father  or  sisters  or  stei>-mother. 
Davies  looked  graver,  but  questioned  no  longer.  The 
day  before  their  start  Mr,  Langston  came  out  from 
Braska  and  inquired  for  Davies,  and  told  him  how  glad 
he  was  to  renew  his  acquaintance,  and  Davies  greeted 
him  with  much  reserve.  This  was  the  man  who  was 
travelling  with  Willett  the  June  gone  by,  and  just  as 
it  had  at  first  afFoded  Miss  Loomis,  so  did  the  recollec- 
tion now  prejudice  the  officer  against  him.  Langston 
saw  it,  but  went  quietly  on  with  the  business  in  hand. 
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"  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  note  to  yon  from  Mr.  Willett, 
whose  jieople,  at  least,  arc  old  friends  of  mine.  He 
has  gone  home,  at  my  advice,  and  it  will  be  against 
my  advicfi  if  he  return  here  within  a  year.  If  be 
should  do  eo,  I  wash  my  hands  of  him.  It  is  not  to 
make  cxeu»cH  for  him  or  BurtJs  that  I  have  come,  but 
to  ask  you  al>out  one  matter.  On  his  way  back  to  the 
agency  yonr  comrade  Mr.  SauderB  came  to  town  and 
licapcd  reproaches  on  Willett  and  on  the  proprietor 
of  the  restaurant,  alleging  that  certain  disreputable 
people  wore  allowed  to  occupy  the  adjoining  dining- 
room  wliile  the  ])arty  from  the  fort  was  dancing. 
Crosswoll  was  very  indignant  at  the  charge.  He  saya 
that  the  jiarty  in  the  adjoining  room  was  the  family  of 
old  Pierre  liobideaii,  from  Kearney, — just  himself,  his 
wile  and  daughter,  with  a  friend  whom  they  called 
Mr.  I'dwcll,  and  it  wsw  Mr.  Powell  wlio  [wiil  the  bill. 
"  Kobideau  is  an  old  ti'ader  and  trap[>cr,  but  he  and 
his  people  are  honest  and  res[»cftabk'  a.s  any  in  Bniska, 
and  the  young  man  with  them  was  siip[)osed  to  be 
paying  ntt^^ntion  to  the  daughter,  Itobideau  and  hia 
£imi]y  wont  back  to  Kearney  that  night  after  a  week's 
visit  to  friends  up  here  in  Br.iska.  The  daughter, 
Angle,  had  been  here  some  time  visiting  a  school 
friend.  We  IW-I  sure  yon  have  matle  no  snch  state- 
ment to  Mr.  fiandera  without  siinie  strong  ground  of 
suspicion.  May  I  ask  how  yon  heard  it  so  soon  after 
your  arrival  ?" 

"  I  lioaixt  it  before  I  got  here,"  said  Davies,  quietly, 
"though  when  it  was  told  me  I  had  no  idea  my  wife 
was  one  <if  the  jKirty.  My  oi-derly  was  cold  and  tired 
anil  we  8top|K->l  at  the  Scott  station  at  the  point  where 
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the  road  crosses  the  railway  to  give  him  a  cup  of  coffee 
aod  water  the  horses.  There  were  some  trappers  and 
plainsmea  in  there,  and  one  of  them  was  telling  with 
much  gusto  of  the  performances  of  a  soldier  of  our 
troop  who  deserted  that  night, — how  he  had  chartered 
the  adjoining  room  to  that  in  which  the  officers  and 
ladies  were  dancing  and  had  a  whirl  to  the  officers' 
music  with  some  ladies  of  his  own  choosing,  and  the 
girls  lassoed  a  waiter  and  hauled  him  into  their  room 
and  got  a  bottle  of  the  officers'  champagne^—" 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Davies,  "  but  do  not  these  plains- 
men rather  like  to  fell  big  stories  at  the  expense  of  the 
ofliwrs, — the  bi^er  the  better?" 

"I  believe  bo,  and  paid  little  attention  to  it  at  first, 
but  among  the  listeners  was  a  scout  who  went  through 
last  summer's  campaign  with  us  and  did  good  service. 
He  rode  over  to  the  post  with  me,  and  on  the  way  we 
met  a  sergeant  and  two  men  of  '  A'  Troop,  returning 
from  an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  deserters.  They  told 
the  same  story  with  some  additions,  and  said  the  fellow 
openly  boaste<l  in  Braska  that  aAernnon  that  he  was 
going  to  the  dance.  Then  the  scout  admitted  reluc- 
tantly that  he  had  heard  the  story  from  several  sources, 
and  gave  the  names  ol  the  women  who  were  said  to 
have  been  introduced  there,  and  they  were  not  Robi- 
deau's  family.  The  set^eant  had  heard  just  wliat  the 
scout  had  as  to  the  identity  of  the  intruders.  Then  on 
my  arrival  at  home  I  learned  that  Mrs.  DavieB  was 
one  of  the  fort  ^>arty,  and  Mrs.  Stone  and  other  ladies 
who  were  pnaent  referred  to  some  rude  creatures  in 
a  neighlmring  room  who  peeped  and  stared  at  (he 
dancing.     There  was  also  awaiting  me  with  my  mwl 
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an  anonymous  letter,  which  I  Ijumed  without  reading 
through.  Kext  I  learned  that  the  miin  who  frightened 
them  on  the  homeward  way  and  then  deserted  after  a 
fracas  with  Mr.  Willctt  was  Howard,  of  '  A' Troop, 
and  tliat  man's  a.s3(>ciutioiis  in  town  are  matters  of 
nutorioty.  That  was  the  chain  that  led  to  my  belief 
in  the  story." 

Langston  lookc<l  grave.  "  And  Howard  was  prob- 
ably Robidean's  friend,  though  Cresswell  didn't  know 
it !  He  had  been  paying  court  to  Robidoau's  daughter 
during  her  visit  to  Braska,  always  in  civilian  dress 
and  always  claiming  to  be  a  civilian  clerk  in  the  quarter- 
master's deiiartmeiit  with  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred 
a  year.  I  have  seen  her  friends  in  town  where  she 
visited,  and  they  are  vcrj'  plain,  honest,  and  well-to-do 
l>eoplc,  whose  daughter  was  sent  to  Illinois  to  school 
and  met  Angolinc  Robideau  there.  They  had  another 
friend  living  in  Cheyenne,  and  when  they  were  up 
there  visiting  her  for  a  few  days  they  said  Mr.  Powell 
was  coming  up  to  s[>cnd  one  evening, — Powell  is  tlie 
name  tliey  all  knew  him  by,  and  the  belief  is  tliat 
Angie  was  much  fascinated  by  him,  and  had  met  him 
East  before  meeting  him  here,  Mr,  Davics,  I  am 
glad  to  relieve  yonr  mind  of  one  uncomfortable  theory 
in  connection  with  this  affair.  J  wish  I  could  extenu- 
ate or  explain  Wilh'lt's  eon(lu<'t  as  easily,  but  that 
yoimg  man  is  a  fool  of  the  first  magnitude." 

DavifS  had  taken  tlic  note  liande<I  him  by  Langston 
and  was  meclianieally  turning  it  and  twisting  it  in  bis 
fingers.  His  impulse  was  to  toss  it,  an  be  had  the 
anonymous  billet,  into  the  fire.  There  was  something 
about  the  handwriting  of  the  former  that  was  vsguelj 
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familiar  to  him  even  through  its  diaguiee,  but  Willett's 
scrawling  supersoriptioa  he  had  never  seen.  Some- 
thing toitl  him,  however,  that  anything  of  which  a 
mail  of"  Langston's  calibre  chose  to  be  the  bearer  was 
entitled  U)  consideration.  He  made  no  reply  to  Langs- 
ton's  <;losing  wonls.  He  Iiad  fully  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  hi^  course  should  be,  and  what  was  the 
extent  of  Mira's  misdoing.  Just  as  he  said  to  her,  he 
blamed  thoKc  who  should  have  been  her  advisers  and 
protoetors  far  more  than  he  blamed  her,  and  as  to  this 
popinjay  who  had  bcx'ome  infatuated  with  her  beauty, 
tliougli  the  lieutenant's  blood  boiled  in  wrath  and  indig- 
nation, his  calmer  judgment  and  his  disciplined  spirit 
tempered  any  and  every  expression.  He  had  spent 
long,  wakeful,  prayerful  hours  in  the  silence  and 
suk'Uinity  of  the  night,  and  no  man  knew  the  story  of 
the  strti^Ic.  He  had  trained  himself  to  meet  this 
man  who  had  so  0{>cnly  and  persistently  shown  him- 
self a  worshipirer  at  the  feet  of  his  wife,  and  to  meet 
liim  with  cool  contemirt,  yet  the  same  liot  blood  that 
rioted  in  his  veins  when,  long  years  before,  he  had 
downed  the  village  scoffer  who  had  ventured  to  ridi- 
cnle  his  aged  mother,  now  prompted  him  to  horse- 
whip Willett  sliould  he  venture  again  to  visit  the  fort. 

It  was  relief,  therefore,  to  liear  that  he  had  gone. 

At  last  he  o{H;iied  and  read  the  note,  a  clumsy,  cub- 
bish atteui])t  to  explain  his  language  in  Sanders's  room, 
and  to  say  the  package  was  absolutely  notiiing  but  some 
violets,  to  apult^ize  for  any  and  every  annoyance  be 
might  have  caused  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davies,  for  whom  he 
entertained  notiiing  but  sentiments  of  the  most  pro- 
found respect  and  esteem,  and  hewing  if  ever  they 
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met  again  to  be  r^arded  as  most  eiiiccrely  tlieir  friend, 
etc. 

"There  la  no  answer,"  said  Davies,  as  lie  finished 
it,  a  smile  of  contempt  on  Ills  li[>s.  "  You  must  have 
known  tliere  couldn't  be,  did  you  not?" 

"Well,  I  faiiet{>d  as  much.  He  had  no  friend  to 
carry  it  for  him  unli'ss  I  would,  and  the  young  idiot 
has  gone  off  feeling  profoundly  wretched  aliout  the 
whole  business,  as  he  deserves  to.  Had  I  been  herc^ 
as  on  old  friend  of  his  family,  it  would  huve  been  my 
right  to  warn  him  weeks  ago,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
foolishness  if  he  was  not  to  be  advised.  More  than 
that,  Mr.  Davies,  I  wish  to  say  that  ever  since  I  met 
you  on  the  train  last  June  I  felt  an  interest  in  you 
that  would  have  piomptt'd  me  to  stand  your  friend  in 
your  al)scnee  wlu-tJier  I  felt  any  interest  in  lilm  or  not. 
I  sluiuld  like  tu  know  you  lM>tter  and  to  convince  you 
tliat  I  meant  wlmt  I  said  when  we  parted  there." 

And  Davies  at  last  held  out  a  cordial  bund. 

Tiiis  wiis  the  afterniwii  licforc  liis  e:irly  start,  and 
though  ho  h'fl  the  )>o«t  fit^Ung  that  he  had  gained  a 
friend  worth  having,  Davies  did  not  fully  n'ali/x;  how 
dangerous  a  thing  it  was  to  leave  a  community  of 
women,  none  of  whom  he  had  sought  to  placate  and 
some  of  wliom  be  had  ofiendt^l.  Mrs.  l>arling  had 
di-clai-od  war  against  him,  and  Mi's.  Stone,  if  not  Mrs. 
Flight,  was  in  full  sympathy  with  her.  How  dare  lie 
say  they  were  i-espousible  lor  Mrs,  Davies's  flii'fation? 
How  dare  he  insinuate  that  they  had  led  her  to  the 
forbidden  shades  of  Cresswell's  ?  There  was  a  tempest 
in  a  teapot  among  Mrs.  Stone's  frieoda  aud  asaociatas 
over  Mrs.  Darling's  account  of  his  rebuke  to  her,  for 
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Mrs.  Darling  bad  defUy  managed  to  include  Mrs. 
Stone  and  Mrs.  Flight  in  the  scope  of  his  condemna- 
tion, and  very  possibly  old  Pel^  might  have  been 
wrought  up  to  pitch  of  sympathetic  resentment  but 
fur  the  fact  that  he  was  conoentrating  all  of  his  shat- 
tered faculties  on  the  mysterious  robbery  of  the  adju- 
tant's desk. 

Captain  Devers,  relieved  at  last  from  command  of 
the  post  and  overshadowed  by  vague  sense  of  official 
condemnation,  was  now,  in  hopeful  imitation  of  the 
Homeric  Achilles,  sulking  in  his  tent.  Invited  by 
Colonel  Stoue  to  appear  at  the  office  and  give  his 
counsel  as  to  the  matter,  Captain  Devers  had  replied 
that  in  view  of  the  discourtesies  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  at  the  hands  of  the  adjutant  he  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  care  to  visit  the  buildiug  except  when 
com[)elled  to  do  so,  and  having  been  relieved  from 
(-omniaud  under  circumstances  iudicative  of  disap- 
proval of  his  methods,  he  should  consider  it  indelicate 
un  his  part  to  say  wliat  he  thouglit  of  the  matter  in 
question. 

But  the  orderly  trumpeter  had  told  the  sergeant- 
major  that  Captain  Devers  was  on  tlie  piazza  looking 
in  the  adjutant's  window  when  the  gentlemen  were 
there  examining  the  map,  and  that  he  entered  the  hall- 
way. The  sergeant-major  told  Mr.  Leonard,  and 
Le<mard  was  actually  startled.  He  conveyed  the  in- 
formation to  Pegl^,  and  Pegl^  sent  his  compliments 
to  Captain  Devers  with  the  information  that  his  im- 
mediate presence  was  desired,  so  Devers  came,  and 
shrewdly  guessed  wliat  was  the  cause.  Certainly,  he 
said,  he  went  to  the  office  to  get  certain  papers  that  he 
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had  left  ia  the  cotiimandiDg  officer's  desk.  He  did 
look  in  for  one  instant  t)iroiigh  the  adjutant's  wiudow, 
attracted  by  the  uniisiial  siglit  of  the  adjutant,  the 
chaplain,  and  his  own  subaltern,  of  whose  services  he 
had  been  deprived,  in  apparent  consultation.  They 
were  so  absorbed  in  talk  that  they  did  not  hear  him 
as  ho  entered  his  own  offiee  or  when  he  left.  Certainly 
he  lit  no  candle;  ho  needed  none.  He  knew  just 
whei'e  his  papers  were,  got  them,  and  came  away.  Did 
lie  leave  before  or  after  the  others?  Really,  that  waa 
a  matter  he  couldn't  ani^wcr.  He  was  absorlied  in  his 
own  roflet^ions  when  he  came  out  and  couldn't  Bay 
whether  tiie  other  gcnilcuien  were  there  or  not. 

Prgleg  asked  whether  he  had  any  theory  as  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  biitch  of  jiajHTS  from  Leonard's 
desk,  and  I)<'vers  said  lie  had  none  whatever,  he  didn't 
know  how  the  matter  could  l>e  Hnp(K)se<l  to  interest 
him.  He  did  not  ini^iire  the  moans  resorted  to,  but 
perhaps  tliat  wjis  uunt-trossary,  a*  the  drawer  had  evi- 
dently l»een  fonvd  by  a  lieiivy  chi.-ici  and  the  woodwork 
aUiut  tlie  lock  was  crushed.  Ijoonard  glowered  at 
him  with  stormy  eyes  during  tlie  brief  interview  but, 
true  to  his  notions  of  sulHtrdination,  asked  no  questions 
«liat<'vor.  It  was  tlie  colonel  who  presently  gave  it 
itp  as  n  lio])eless  job  and  di^niissoil  the  en^'al^yman 
with  a  brief,  "  Well,  that  will  do,  captain ;  I  see  you 
etnt't  help  us,"  and  Devera  left  with  livid,  twitching 
face.  He  had  no  fear  of  Stone,  weakened  as  he  evi- 
dently was  both  physically  and  mentally  by  his  recent 
shock.  It  was  that  silent,  gloomy  thunder-cloud  of  an 
adjutant  he  dreaded,  and  with  good  reason.  There 
was  an  unsettled  aoootint  between  these  men  and  (hw 
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that  Devers  would  have  been  glad  indeed  to  drop,  but 
Leonard  was  a  man  who  never  let  go.  "  I  bate  to 
have  you  leave  just  now,"  he  said  to  Daviea,  "  for  I 
know  we  shall  need  you  presently." 

Unt  once  nioi'e  there  was  a  week  of  no  communication 
wiih  tliG  C^llalla  agency.  Tliree  days  of  blizzard 
and  three  of  repairs  before  the  flimsy  telegraph  line 
could  be  used  again.  Mrs.  Davies,  busily  occupied  in 
putting  her  new  house  in  order,  was  aided  by  Mrs. 
McPliail  and  one  of  the  ladies  from  the  cantonment, 
who,  happening  to  be  visiting  the  agent's  wife  when 
the  storm  broke,  found  it  pleasanter  to  remain  there 
tlian  go  back  to  the  log  huts  across  that  mile  of  blast- 
swept  prairie.  The  Indians,  with  the  stoicism  of  their 
race,  huddled  in  their  foul,  smoky  tepees  instead  of 
swarming  about  tlie  agency,  and  except  Davies's  de- 
tachment none  of  the  command  appeared.  It  was 
therefore  a  rather  busy  time  for  Mira,  aa  there  was 
abundant  opportunity  for  conversotion,  and  both  Mrs. 
McPhail  and  Mrs.  Plodder  rtjoiced  in  so  interested  a 
listener.  The  three  seemed  to  be  getting  along  t<^ether 
famously,  a  fact  which  Davies  noted  with  the  same 
balf-dreamy,  half-amused  smile.  It  was  a  relief  in 
seeing  her  really  interested  in  setting  her  little  house 
to  rights,  but  it  was  as  evidently  a  relief  to  her  that 
the  otherwise  inevitable  visitoi-s  were  blockaded  by  the 
storm.  Davies  i-eally  did  not  know  which  she  dreaded 
most,  the  Cranstons  or  the  Indians. 

It  was  the  latter  who  were  the  first  to  call.  The 
gale  went  down  with  the  sun  one  night,  and  the  morn- 
ing dawned  clear  and  fine.  Up  witli  the  sun,  true  to 
his  cavalry  teaching,  Davies  had  been  out  superintend- 
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ingthegroomiagaDd  feedingorhishorses.  Heand  Mira 
were  at  breakfast  and  Mrs.  Plodder  had  come  to  help. 
Trooper  tiaflTney  was  the  household  cook  fur  the  time 
being,  and  a  good  one.  The  coffee  was  cxcelieot, 
dcsjiite  the  fact  that  Gatfney  could  get  no  cream,  and 
condensed  milk  was  tlie  only  substitute  obtainable. 
The  Bt«ak  was  juicy  and  tender,  as  the  finest  of  the 
contractor's  beef  was  sure  to  go  to  the  t^iicy  itself, 
and  Giaffney's  soda  biscuits  were  enticing,  whatsoever 
might  be  the  after-effect.  Tlie  two  ladies  were  chat- 
ting in  very  good  spirits  when  one  considers  the  depths 
of  woo  from  which  Mira  liad  so  recently  cmei^ed,  and 
the  lieutenant  was  beginning  to  take  some  comfort  in 
the  outlook,  when  all  on  a  sudden  Mira  turned  a 
elialky  white,  screametl  violently,  and  coweretl  almost 
under  the  table,  Iicr  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  Da- 
vies's  instant  thought  was  of  the  I'cpeated  \vhisi»er  of 
warning  that  came  to  him  regarding  ifed  Ttog,  bnt 
Mrs.  Plodder's  merry  peal  of  laught^^'r  reassured  him, 
as  he  whirled  to  confront  wiiat  pmved  to  bo  the  foe. 
There  on  the  porch  without,  crouching  low,  shading 
their  eyes  with  tiieir  hroiid  brown  paws,  their  painted 
faces  almost  flattened  against  the  window,  tlii'oe  Indians, 
a  bravo  and  two  Sfjuaws, — iill  innocent  of  any  violation 
of  etiquette  or  dc<i>rum,  but  just  as  their  kith  and  kin 
and  instincts  taught  them, — were  staring  hutigrily  into 
the  room.  To  Eastei'n  readers  it  would  have  seemed 
Ixire,  homely,  plain  in  the  last  degree ;  to  tlie  untutored 
minds  of  these  children  of  the  prairie  it  sjtoke  of 
wealth,  luxury,  and  plenty.  Peering  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  one  of  the  squaws,  from  ita  perch  on  her  toil- 
bowed  back,  was  a  wee  pappoose,  i(a  bead;  little  black 
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eyes  gleaming,  its  tiny  face  expressive  of  emotions  that 
in  later  years  it  would  speedily  learn  to  suppress, — 
wonderment  and  interest,  A  thinly-clad  girl  of  five 
or  six  clung  to  the  mother  with  one  band  and  clutehed 
her  little  blanket  with  the  other.  They  all  looked 
cold  and  hungry,  and  the  big  eyes  wore  that  dumb, 
professionally  pathetic  look  which  these  born  be^ars 
are  adepts  in  assumiiig. 

"  Go  'way  !  Scat !"  called  Mrs.  Plodder,  with  appro- 
priate gesticulation  as  she  waved  them  aside.  "  You're 
darkening  the  room."  But  for  answer  the  visitors 
only  huddled  the  closer  and  mournfully  patted  and 
rublxnl  the  region  of  their  stomachs.  Davies,  laugh- 
ing, went  to  the  door  and  called  them  in,  which  signal 
they  promptly  obeyed,  and  came  trooping  smilingly 
afler  the  stalking  warrior,  who  took  the  lead  as  he 
would  have  taken  anything  else.  Mira  by  this  time 
had  backed  into  a  corner,  where  she  cowered  in  terror, 
but  Mrs.  Plodder  laughingly  shook  hands  with  the 
man  as  Davies  passed  them  in,  and  then  blockaded 
him  in  an  opposite  comer  where  he  could  not  lay 
hands  on  anything  they  might  give  the  squaws  and 
children.  He  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  Mira,  too, 
but  she  implored  tlieni  to  keep  him  away.  Davies 
took  the  little  girl  by  the  ami  and  led  her  to  his  wife. 
"  Do  look  at  her,  dear,  and  sec  what  a  pretty,  intelli- 
gent face  she  has.  I  want  you  to  know  how  really 
friendly  they  mean  to  be."  And  still  Mira  shrank 
and  trembled.  The  younger  woman  was  a  Minne- 
conjou  girl,  with  frank,  attractive,  almost  pretty  face. 
She  dropped  her  blanket  from  her  head  and  let  it  &11 
about  her  calico-covered   shoulders,   smiling  afibbly 
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about  her,  but  eying  tlic  breakfast  things  apprecia- 
tively. Duvies  lield  out  a  lump  of  sugar  to  tlie  baby, 
which  that  Gnibryo  warrior  grasped  eagerly  and  thrust 
iuto  his  ready  maw,  and  then  buttering  one  of  Gafiney's 
biscuits  and  railing  for  a  fresh  supply,  the  lieutenant, 
with  Mrs.  Plodder  leudiug  active  aid,  began  feeding 
their  unbidden  guests,  fiaffuey  eame  in  with  a  heap- 
ing platter  of  his  pro<luctions  and  a  pitcher  of  maple 
syrup.  "  This  is  what  they  like,  mum,"  said  he  to 
the  latly  of  the  house.  "  Give  that  little  kid  a  mo- 
lasses sandwhich  and  slie'U  be  your  friend  for  life. 
Heap  walk  ?  heap  hungry  ?"  he  continued,  addressing 
the  head  of  tlie  family,  in  sympathetic  tone. 

"Heap  walk — plenty  heap  hunf^ry,"  was  tlie  war- 
rior's prompt  response,  witli  appropriate  pantomime 
and  immediate  lapse  of  dignity.  Mi-s.  Plodder  had 
cut  oR"  a  big  slice  of  tlie  sttak  and  handed  it  to  the 
mother  with  reassuring  gesture,  but  that  well-discl- 
plincd  wife  jiassed  it  immediately  on  to  ficr  lord,  and 
in  eloquent  silence  pleaded  witli  open  hand  and  eyes 
for  more.  "The  heathens!"  exclaimed  Mrs,  Plodder. 
"  We'd  pure  them  of  that  notion  in  no  time,  wouldn't 
we,  Mrs.  Davics?"  liut  Mini  was  watching  the  Min- 
neooiijoii  maiden,  fui^-tfiil  even  of  the  adulation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  litlle  five-year-()ld  {^irl  now  licking  the 
syrnp  olT  her  slab  of  soldier  bread  and  gazing  adoringly 
up  into  the  shrinking  donor's  face.  Miss  Minueconjon 
had  caught  sight  of  her  own  wius^ime  face  in  a  mirror 
that  luing  in  a  staiiied-wood  finme  opjwsitc  Mini's 
seat,  and  with  no  little  shy  giggling  \vaa  revelling  in 
Aie  study  of  her  charms  even  while  busily  munching 
the  Ing  biscuit  in  her  slcmder  brown  hand,     Bere  «H 
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a  trait  that  formed  a  bond  of  synijiathy,  and  Mira 
took  courage.  It  is  Dot  the  coDt^iuplation  of  their 
□obler  qualities,  but  their  weaknesses,  tliat  puts  us  on 
coAy  terms  with  our  rellow-men.  Breakfast  promised 
to  last  a  long  time.  Gaffhey,  with  the  adaptability  of 
the  trooi)er  of  years  of  service  on  the  frontier,  had 
Ikioii  worming  something  of  their  visitors'  story  out 
of  them,  Tlie  average  Indian  never  wants  to  tell  his 
name,  but  gets  a  friend  to  give  it  for  him.  It  proved, 
howevei',  to  be  Bear-Rides-Donble  who,  with  his  wife, 
sister,  and  little  ones,  had  honored  them  with  this 
early  visit,  and  after  riding  double  long  years  among 
his  people,  this  young  chief  had  come  afoot  long  miles 
to  see  the  Great  Father's  man  and  io<lge  a  complaint. 
He  had  actually  walketl  from  the  Aliiuieconjou  vill^^ 
five  thousand  yards  away  down-streura.  But  for  the 
clianw;  of  making  a  tlieatrical  coup  Boar-Rides-Double 
could  easily  have  borrowed  a  pony,  even  though  his 
own  were  g<ine  to  pay  a  poker  debt  incurred  within 
tliirfy-six  hours,  and  when  he  waked  up  the  morning 
after  tlio  pn>tracted  play  he  found  that  Pulls  Hard 
and  the  half-biee<l  "squaw  man"  with  whom  he  had 
iicen  gaml)ling  had  not  only  played  him  with  cogged 
dice,  hut  plied  him  with  dru^re<l  liquor,  and  then 
gone  off  with  his  war  ponies  as  welt  as  the  rest.  He 
^tanted  the  Great  Father  to  redress  his  wrongs,  recover 
liin  st(X'k,  and  give  him  another  show  with  straight 
rards,  and  thou  he'd  sliow  Pulls  Hard  and  Sioux  Pete 
a  trick  or  two  of  his  own.  Davies  had  proffered 
chairs  during  this  recital,  which  Gaffney  managed  be- 
twren  tlie  sign  language  and  a  species  of  "pidgin 
Knglisli,"  called  "soldier  Sioux,"  to  interpret  for  him, 
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but  tlie  family  preftTral  to  stiuat  on  the  floor.  Mrs. 
Plodder,  tiring  of  the  diplomatic  features,  l^xik  Miss 
MiDneconjon  into  Mini's  room  to  show  her  the  pretty 
gifts  the  p:ile-fa(!e  bride  had  brought  with  her,  and 
Mira,  with  liur  five-year-old  friend  toddling  alongside, 
siMwlily  followed.  Davies  stn>ve  to  make  tiie  double 
»picsti'ian  understand  that  lie  had  do  authority  in  the 
prciniHi>»,  and  that  McPhail  was  the  proper  person  to 
apply  to,  bnt  the  warrior  wJahed  to  deal  only  with  hia 
kind, — n  heap  hmve  chief, — the  conqneror  of  the  re- 
doubtable Ited  ])(^.  He  could  get  more  to  eat 
tiirougli  him  in  any  event,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
Oaffney  came  in  from  a  brief  visit  to  his  kitchen  to 
say  that  Sioux  Pet4>,  the  malefactor  in  cpicstion,  was 
actually  in  the  corral  at  tliiit  moment  trying  to  sell  two 
ponies  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard.  I>javing  Oaffnoy 
to  the  duty  of  entertaining  his  guests,  Davies  went 
out  to  investigate.  Pete  bad  come  over  from  Red 
Do<i's  oanip  with  some  t»f  his  plnnder,  and  had  no 
idcii  the  complainant  had  forestalial  him.  Pete  spoke 
Knglish, — that  ih,  plains  Knglish, — hut  he  shrank  a 
little  at  sight  of  the  tall,  grave-fac<>d  young  officer  of 
whom  lietl  Dog's  [K'ople  spoke  with  liatetl  breath. 

"You  want  how  much  for  these  ponies?"  naked  the 
lieutenant,  as  though  he  luul  lieaid  the  talk. 

"Tirty  dullar." 

"  Whei-e  are  the  others  ?" 

"No  got." 

"Ytiu  nxle  off  with  four  ])oniea  from  the  lodge  of 
Bear-Rides-Douhle  two  nights  ago.  "Where  are  the 
other  two  ?" 

Pete  turned  sickly  gray>    Could  this  white-&oed 
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soldier  read  visions  and  drrams  and  tlioiights?  Was 
lie  a  me<licine-man  ? 

"  No  got,"  he  sullenly  answered  once  more. 

"You  will  leave  tliese  two  with  me  for  safe-keep- 
ing," said  Davios,  "and  go  and  fetch  the  others  at 
ont-e,  even  if  yon  have  to  take  ttiem  from  Piills  Hard, 
and  get  back  here  with  them  at  noon  without  fail. 
Xo,  you  need  not  ap]>cal  to  the  agent,  or  I'll  tell  bim 
tlint  yon  loaded  Bear  with  drugged  liquor  and  marked 
eaixls  and  cogged  dice.  Off  with  yon,  Pete,"  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  lialf-breed  rode  away  on  bis  Oiyuse 
pony  with  Beared  face,  and  loid  in  the  camp  of  Red 
J>og  that  the  young  chief  Davies  was  a  seer,  a  mind- 
reader  as  well  as  a  brave  who  feared  not  to  grapple 
their  war  chief;  and  when  he  was  gone,  Bear-Rides- 
Doiible  was  snnmioned  and  bidden  to  ride  double  if  he 
(■ontd,  hut  to  go  and  sin  no  more  with  c<^ed  dice, 
and  t)ic  Minneconjun  looked  with  evident  awe  and 
w<)ndcrment  niton  tiie  grave,  reticent  cavalryman,  and 
went  away  homeward  on  one  of  the  recovered  ponies, 
hi.s  women-folk,  laden  with  Mira's  discarded  finery  and 
leading  tlie  other,  trudging  contentedly  along  behind 
liini  afoot. 

"You'll  Ik- a  heap  bigger  man  among  the  Indians 
titan  tlie  agent  can  ever  hope  to  be,  lieutenant,"  said 
GaH'noy,  with  an  Irish  grin. 

But  Davies  said  nothing.  Had  he  overstepped  his 
authority?  AVould  McPbatl  approve?  The  point 
was  soon  settled.  Tlirough  the  hangers-on  about  the 
store  McFhail  heard  rumors  flitting  like  lightning 
among  the  vill^es.  The  young  officer  was  a  medicine- 
man, a  mind-reader,  and  &r  and  wide  the  Indians 
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spoke  of  him  in  fear  and  reverence.  It  might  be  a 
good  thing,  Baid  tlie  canny  Scot,  to  back  bim  up  aud 
reap  the  benefit.  "  Just  bo  long  as  I  can  keep  him 
here  in  cliarge  of  the  guard  we  can  run  things  to  suit 
ourselves,  for  no  red-skin  will  dare  buck  against  him." 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  tlioro  was  sunshine  at  the 
agency-, — sunshine  aud  prosi^erity,  and  tiien  came  mani- 
festation of  tliat  i)i'ide  wliich  goctli  Ixifore  dostructiou, 
Jiccause  there  were  nioi-e  of  the  Ogallalla  tribe  tlian  of 
others  herded  there  when  originally  i.'stablished  the 
agen<'y  on  the  Chasing  Water  liad  lieen  given  this 
name,  but  aftor  the  stirring  events  of  the  winter  and 
the  revolt  of  lied  Dog,  it  happened  that  i-ather  more 
of  t)ic  IVliunetMjnjou  and  not  a  few  of  tlie  Uncajiapa 
liackslidfrs  were  gatheixil  among  the  grimy  tefwes. 
Two  Ijance  aud  liia  p<M>pIe,  having  made  their  way  t« 
the  fold  of  SjHitted  Tail,  were  permittod  to  abide  with 
him  as  a  result  of  tlie  earnest  phw  made  in  their  behalf 
by  tlie  general  i  n  cummand  of  the  department.  Youug- 
Man-Afraid-of-His-IIorses  aud  some  other  chiefs  of 
tJic  wiser — the  I«'aI^o  element,  had  also  been  trana- 
fcrreil,  and  such  Jtrulf-s  as  remained  under  the  wing 
of  McPhail  were  of  the  class  old  Spot  denoimced  as 
"devil-dreamers,"  men  who  would  stir  up  a  row  id 
any  community,  men  he  wouldn't  entertain  among  the 
lodges  of  his  people.     The  Uneapapas  were  of  E 
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Bull's  own  tribe,  malcontents  almost  to  a  man,  "  mouth- 
fighters''  who,  like  some  recent  exponents  of  Southern 
oratory,  were  far  more  conspicuous  after  than  during 
the  battle  days,  and  between  these  breeders  of  devilment 
and  the  renegade  Brul^,  there  lay  the  village  of  Red 
Dog's  reviving  band, — three  gangs  of  aboriginal  jail- 
birds who  looked  upon  Red  Dog's  release  as  virtual  con- 
fession on  part  of  the  White  Father  that  he  dare  not 
keep  him,  and  they  were  only  waiting  until  the  grass 
sprouted  and  their  ponies  could  wax  fat  and  strong  to 
take  the  war-path  for  another  summer,  and  take  all 
they  could  carry  with  them  when  they  did  it.  April 
had  come.  The  last  vestiges  of  ice  and  snow  were 
slipping  away  out  of  the  broad,  sun-kissed  valley.  Up 
at  the  cantonments  a  stalwaii;  infantry  major  had  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Fortieth  out  along  the  prairie  slopes  for 
over  two  hours  every  morning,  drilling,  drilling,  drill- 
ing, until  officers  and  men  came  double-quicking  in  at 
11.30,  exuding  profanity  and  perspiration  from  every 
pore,  but  owning  up  to  it,  after  a  rub  down  and  a 
rest  and  a  hearty  dinner,  that  old  Alex  was  a  boss 
soldier  who  knew  how  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  the 
cavalry,  even  if  he  did  nearly  have  to  run  his  bandy- 
legs  off,  and  the  lean  shanks  of  his  men,  in  doing  it. 
The  cavalry  major  was  far  less  energetic.  He  sent  his 
troo{)s  out  under  their  respective  chiefs,  and  ambled 
around  among  them  after  awhile  making  audible  com- 
ment to  this  captain  and  that,  but  never  drawing  sabre 
himself.  Cranston  had  a  capital  troop  and  was  a  born 
cavalryman  who  needed  neither  coach  nor  spur  and 
there  were  others  nearly  as  good  as  he,  but  each  worked 

on  his  own  system,  whereas  the  doughboys  pulled  to- 
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getlier.  Xot  to  be  outdone,  Davies  laid  out  a  riding- 
school  back  of  the  agency  corral,  and  every  day  had 
his  detachment  out  for  a  vigoroua  mounted  gymnastic 
drill  a3  \vell  as  another  at  platoon  excix'isc.  He  was 
wiry,  atliletie,  and  an  entbiiaiastie  teacher,  aod  pres- 
ently it  was  not^  that  the  Indiana,  who  for  a  time 
hovered  impartially  all  over  tlic  prairies  and6loj>eB, 
watching  the  niauceiivres  of  the  solilicrs,  began  gath- 
ering in  daily  augmenting  crowds  al)oiit  the  agency 
grounds,  fre<|nciitly  applauding  the  leaping  and  hur- 
dling, but  only  too  readily  jeering  the  awkwardness  of 
some  of  the  men  in  mounting  and  dismounting  at  the 
gallop,  a  thing  they  had  learned  and  practised  since 
early  Iwyhootl.  Then  Cranston  and  the  other  troop 
leaders  got  f«  working  down  toward  the  agency  and, 
during  the  rests,  moving  eloso  up  to  the  corral  and 
wat<'hing  the  riding-si.'hool.  It  was  capital  work,  said 
(.'ninstou  and  hia  contemjxirarics,  thougii  sonic  jealous 
youngsters  used  to  say  to  tlwiir  cynical  selves  that  Par- 
s<m  probalily  "  put  up  a  ]»rayer-inecting  as  a  stand-off." 
Mcl'liail  and  his  peojile  began  to  eonic  out  and  look 
on,  and  Mini  to  watch  fnun  the  window,  for  she  still 
trcmbhxl  and  shnuik  at  Nj;ht  of  tlic  Siivage  painted 
lai^es  and  glittering  eyes  of  tlic  Indians,  and  etjually 
slu'ank  from  meethig  the  t'ranstons.  ]iut  presently 
Mrs.  Cranston  and  other  women  i-amc  driving  over  in 
their  ambnliuiccs,  the  generic  term  by  wiiich  army  car- 
riages were  known  in  the  days  when  a  provident  Con- 
gress first  began  curtailing  the  ti-ans{>ortation  facilitiea 
of  the  line  where,  «oua  entciuhi,  all  great  reformatoiy 
experiments  were  tried,  the  staff  being,  of  course,  be- 
yond even  congressional  suspicion,  and  bo  it  reaiilted 
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that  about  eleven  o'clock  every  fine  day  the  biggest 
gatiieriug  of  the  people,  red  and  white,  in  all  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Chasing  Water,  as  far  east  as  its  con- 
fluence with  the  shadowy  Niobrara  and  thence  to  the 
shores  of  the  Big  Muddy,  was  that  to  be  found  about 
the  rectangular  space  where  the  Parson  held  forth  to 
his  faithful  squad. 

Now,  McPhail  came  back  to  his  recaptured  children 
with  conciliation  for  his  watchword,  willing,  eager  to 
shake  bauds  with  one  and  all  from  Red  Dog  down,  or 
up,  according  to  the  proper  plane  of  that  warrior  on 
the  scale  of  merit ;  but  as  he  noted  the  humility  of 
bearing  exhibited  by  all  except  a  truculent  few,  and 
the  evident  aire  with  which  even  these  looked  upon 
the  stem  aud  taciturn  commander  of  his  guard,  tiie 
agent  began,  like  Mulvaney  after  his  fifth  drink,  "to 
think  scornful  av  elephJnts,"  in  other  words,  of  the  red 
wards  of  his  bailiwick,  aud  with  McPhail  to  "  think 
scornful"  was  to  act.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  was 
meek  and  cringing  before  did  he  become  arr<^nt  aud 
abusive  now.  There  was  no  Boynton  on  hand  to  warn 
him  with  what  he  termed  brutal  bhmtness  that  he  was 
tempting  Providence  j^in.  Even  the  worm  will  turn, 
and  the  difference  between  the  worm  and  the  Indian  is 
tliat  one  can  anticipate  the  former  and  prepare  for  the 
l)!ow.  Up  to  the  10th  of  April  Red  Dog  had  held 
himself  haughtily  ajiart  from  the  whites — agent,  officers, 
troops,  and  all,  hut  there  were  half-breeds  and  scouts 
who  warned  them  that  the  humiliation  of  hts  capture 
slill  rankled  in  his  bosom,  and  that  a  mad  thirst  for 
revenge  poEsessed  him,  "  Watch  him  as  you  would  a 
snake,"  eaid  old  Spotted  Tail  himself,  when  he  came 
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dowu  to  visit  the  agency.  "  He  iiever  sleeps  withoat 
dreaming  of  vengeance."  The  agent  told  Davies  what 
the  loyal  old  chief  had  said,  and  Davies  looked  grave, 
but  made  no  reply.  He  was  thinking,  liowever,  of 
Mini's  danger,  Indians  could  not  be  put  under  bonda 
to  k«;p  the  jTcace,  however:  the  IJiireau'a  Bystem 
being  to  let  them  kill  first  and  explain  afltTwards.  It 
wasn't  pleasing  to  the  relatives  of  tlie  deceased  or  evca 
to  tlic  army,  bnt  what  were  they  among  so  many  ? — the 
millions  of  Int^an  sympathizers  dwelling  at  discreet 
distance. 

One  morning  half  a  dozen  ladies  drove  down  from 
the  cant()nment,  and  their  wagons  were  ranged  up  cloae 
alongside  the  rail  near  the  high  hurdle.  An>und  them 
were  thickly  clustered  a  number  of  squaws  and  chil- 
dren and  a  few  Indian  Imys,  though  most  of  the  men, 
old  or  young,  kept  to  their  ponies  around  on  the  south 
and  east  sides*.  Mcl'hail  came  out  later  with  his 
liuiisehold,  and  really  was  not  iinprei>arcd  t«  find  his 
iisnal  place,  on  a  little  raiiied  })latfi>rni,  pre-eniptwl  by 
a  seoi-e  of  blankete<l "  reds."  Mat-  had  some  odd  views. 
He  eonkln't  undei-slnnd  why  the  soldiers  shoidd  nut  be 
made  to  salute  him  as  they  did  their  own  offiwre,  who, 
having  (Ktasionally  to  report  to  liiin  for  instructions, 
might  be  consideix'il  a.s  his  inferiors.  He  liked  to 
im])r('S.s  the  ladies  of  the  cantonnient  with  the  extent 
of  his  i)ower  and  anthorily,  luid  had  niore  than  once 
interrupted  the  proceedings  in  the  ring  by  loudly- 
shouted  orders  to  some  of  the  Indians  on  the  other 
side.  This  annoyed  Davii-s,  but  he  said  nothing. 
MePhail  spoke  of  the  <leta<'hmcnt  as  "  My  guard," 
etc,  and  oace  or  twice  in  the  presence  of  the  army 
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ladies  liud  addi'cssed  Davies  ia  the  crisp,  curt  tone  of 
the  sii^jcrior  officer,  or  such  imitatiou  of  it  as  be  waa 
euabletl  to  coinpa.ss,  and  this,  too,  the  young  man  bad 
sufTci-cd  without  remark,  though  with  a  quiet  smile. 
Seeing  tlie  swarm  of  Indians  ou  McPhail's  platform, 
Mrs.  Crauston  and  Miss  Loomis  presently  called  to 
him  to  bring  Mrs.  McPhail  to  a  seat  in  their  wagon, 
but  tlie  agent  apraug  up  on  the  flimsy  structure, 
sharply  ordering  ofiT  the  Indians  right  and  left,  and 
emphasizing  his  order  with  his  boot  toes,  Mac's 
twelve-year- old  son,  taking  the  cue  from  his  &tber, 
proceeded  to  deliver  a  vicious  kick  at  a  slowly-moving, 
blanketed  form,  and  the  very  next  instant  was  scream- 
ing for  help,  flat  on  his  back  among  a  swarm  of  Indian 
boys.  All  in  a  second  the  little  savage  had  flashed 
out  of  his  blanket  like  lightning  from  a  black  cloud, 
and,  grappling,  had  hurled  McPhail  junior  to  earth. 
The  agent  made  a  furious  Innge  to  the  rescue  of  his 
first-born,  and  the  scjuaws  and  young  girls  scattered 
shrieking  at  his  charge.  Startled  and  excited,  the 
horses  of  Cranston's  wagon  whirled  sharply  around, 
nearly  capsizing  the  vehicle.  Other  horses  followed 
suit  despite  the  efforts  of  their  drivers,  and  in  less 
tJian  a  moment  all  the  young  braves  on  the  opposite 
side  came  lashing  their  ponies  at  mad  gallop  around 
the  long  rectangle  just  as  McPhail  reappeared  on  the 
platform,  bringing  captive  a  furiously  struggliug  In- 
dian boy  screaming  with  rage  and  yelling  for  help. 
In  loss  than  that  moment  too,  it  seemed,  Percy  Davies 
had  leaped  his  horse  over  the  breast-high  barrier  and 
spurred  to  the  heads  of  Cranston's  team,  seizing  the 
reins  of  the  near  horse.     "  Come  right  on,"  he  shouted 
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to  the  driver.  "  Let  them  follow  me."  Out  tbrougli 
the  surging,  scurrying  crowd  he  guided  them  tu  the 
edge  of  the  road,  then,  pointiDg  to  the  cantoument, 
called  to  the  driver,  "Home  with  you,  quiok!"  And 
witli  hiirdly  a  glance  at  the  grateful  oc<^'U]uuita,  whirl- 
ing his  horse  about,  he  burst  his  way  hack  f^in 
thi-ough  the  excited  crowd  until  he  found  himself  at 
tlie  edge  of  the  [>Iatfurni.  Already  a  dozen  Indians 
were  fiinoiisly  demanding  the  release  of  the  prisoner. 
Little  McPliail  luid  scudded  for  home;  Mira's  white 
face  had  dLsa])]iearcd  from  her  window.  Some  of  the 
guard  !iad  darted  into  the  corral  for  their  arms,  others, 
imaruied,  had  jn-cssed  to  the  support  of  the  agent.  Be- 
fore Davies  could  reach  hiiu  four  warriors  were  out  of 
their  blankets  and  high-pomniclled  saddles,  and  had 
hurled  themselves  on  McPhail,  "Kcscue!  Help  I" 
he  screamed,  with  ashen  face,  releasing  the  Indian  boy 
and  vainly  striving  to  draw  his  revolver.  Away  sped 
the  escajwd  aiptive,  darting  between  the  legs  of  atnig- 
gllng  braves,  slieltentl  by  the  rt>besof  huriyiiig  squaws ; 
away,  right,  left,  anywhere,  everywhere,  scattered  the 
blanketed,  jabbering  groups,  leaving  on  the  scene  of 
action  only  the  agent,  the  quickly  rallying  guard,  and 
upward  of  fivescore  of  jeering,  taunting  screeching 
warriors,  at  least  a  dozen  of  tiieui  now  dismoimtcd, 
dancing  and  brandishing  knife  and  tomahawk,  rifle  or 
revolver,  about  the  still  writhing  gnmp  mlling  ujton 
the  wooden  floor, — McPhail  and  his  assailants.  Into 
the  mi<lst  of  this  ma<l  niellay  sprang  tlic  cavalryman, 
turning  loose  his  horse,  which  animal,  urged  by  shriU 
yells  and  slyly  administered  lashings,  went  tearing 
away  over  the  prairie.    Kight  at  tlie  lieutenant's  back. 
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almost  as  he  had  fought  his  way  with  him,  nozzle  in 
hand,  into  the  ruck  of  the  rioting  crowd  at  Bluff 
Siding,  striking  out  scientifically  with  his  clinched 
fists,  charged  young  Brannan,  only  three  days  since 
transferred  to  the  agency  guard.  Vaulting  the  low 
rail  and  lunging  in  among  the  devil-dreamers,  came 
Sci^eant  Lutz  and  a  squad  of  his  fellow-troopers, 
and  in  a  dozen  seconds,  breathless  and  dust-begrimed, 
half  stifled,  but  practically  unhurt,  the  agent  was 
dragged  from  among  the  whirl  of  moccasined  feet  and 
propped  lip,  panting  and  sweai'ing,  against  the  rail, 
while  burly  forms  in  trooper  blue  were  hustling  the 
half-raging,  half-jeering  crowd  of  warriors  off  the 
j)latform.  Even  in  the  moment  of  mad  excitement 
they  knew  too  much  to  use  their  weapons.  Wise  old 
heads  had  been  cautioning  them  against  any  deed  of 
blood  so  hmg  as  the  grass  was  barely  beginning  to 
shoot.  Ail  they  demanded  was  the  instant  release  of 
that  boy,  the  chieftain's  son,  but  incidentally,  if  Mc- 
Phail  insisted  on  wrestling,  they  could  not  deny  the 
Great  Father's  man  or  spare  him  vigorous  handling 
while  about  it.  Davies  had  seized  one  brawny,  muscu- 
lar throat  and  sent  a  gauntleted  fist  plump  against  the 
sweat-gleaming  jaw  of  a  second  brave.  Brannan  had 
I)acked  him  with  half  a  dozen  well -delivered  blows, 
but  even  these  had  evoked  neither  shot  nor  knife. 
The  instant  the  sivages  realized  that  it  was  the  young 
commander  of  the  guard,  they  seemed  to  give  way 
without  further  struggle,  and  so  it  resulted  that  in  a 
moment  more  every  red-skin  was  off  that  sacretl  st^uare 
of  board,  and  that  a  thick,  deep  semicircle  of  warriors, 
some  few  afoot,  but  most  of  them  astride  their  ponies, 
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glowered  in  silence  niiw at  the  tall  Boldier  who,  interpos- 
iDg  l)etween  them  and  the  victim  of  tlieir  nide  horse  play, 
»t4>od  coDfronting  tliera  with  grave,  set,  indomitable 
look  in  his  pale  face,  on  whicli  the  sweat  was  already 
starting.  Beliind  tiie  ofHeer,  leaping  np  on  the  plat- 
form, were  now  a  little  squad  of  his  men,  and  Mc- 
Phail,  fuming  and  raging  malevolently.  "Arrest 
those  blackguard-^,  arrest  them  instantly,  Davies ! 
Every  nmn  of  llieni,  by  God !  They  shall  pay  for 
this  or  there's  no  power  in  Washington."  But  Davies 
never  moved  hand  or  foot.  Calmly  eying  the  sar- 
ronnding  crowd,  he  was  searching  for  some  familiar 
fece  among  the  scowling  warriors.  Some  few  were 
men  well  on  in  years,  others  mere  striplings.  Some 
were  still  covertly  fuming  with  rage  for  battle,  others 
slyly  tittering  at  the  agent's  expense,  but  all  faces  were 
turned  in  instant  interest,  all  ears  attont  when  Davies 
l)Cgan  to  speak.  "Where  is  Charging  liear?"  he 
asked.     "  Wliat  is  the  meaning  ot  this  riot?" 

Probably  not  ten  Indians  in  the  throng  could  sjMak 
a  dozen  words  of  reputable  Englisli ;  probably  not  ten, 
however,  failed  to  read  his  moaning, 

"  Charging  Bear  is  not  here,"  suddenly  spoke  in 
deep  puttiirdl  a  grizzly  Indian,  who  ui^l  his  pony 
fi)rwaRl.  "  The  son  of  McPhail  struck  and  kicked 
tilt'  son  of  AS'liite  Wolf, — the  si>n  of  a  clerk  struck  tlic 
firKt-l)oru  of  a  war  chief,  and  the  Great  Father's  man 
would  punish,  not  the  striker,  but  the  struck." 

"Xab  that  damned  lying  scoundrel,  Davies.  He 
put  'em  up  to  this  whole  business.  He's  another  of 
your  mission  whelps.  I  know  you,  Thunder  Hawk/' 
continued  McPh^l,  bis  courage  and  his  choler  liBing 
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alike  as  be  saw  that  tbe  Indiaoa  were  slowly  recoiling, 
and  evidently  meant  no  further  mischief.  "  I  know 
you,  and  I  order  your  arrest  right  here  and  now.  As 
for  the  young  dog  that  attacked  my  son,  I'll  demand 
him  of  White  Wolf  in  half  an  hour  with  five  hundred 
soldiers  at  my  back." 

"  Then  bring  your  own,  who  gave  the  first  blow,  if 
you  want  him  in  exchange.  As  for  me,"  continued 
the  old  man,  in  calm  dignity,  "  I  have  done  no  wrong, 
but  my  people  shall  not  be  made  to  suffer  because  of 
me.  I  know  the  power  of  tlie  Great  Father,  but  he 
would  not  demand  my  surrender  to  such  as  you.  Here 
is  the  chief  to  whom  the  Indian  yields,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  licuteuant,  and  then,  riding  a  pony  length 
closer,  gravely  swung  his  handsome  repeating  rifle 
from  its  gayly-fringed  sheath  of  skins  and  extended  it, 
butt  foremost,  to  Da  vies. 

But  before  that  officer  could  receive  the  proffered 
rifle  a  warning  cry  came  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
swarm.  There  was  instantaneous  lashing  of  quirts,  a 
sudden  scurry  and  rush,  and  like  one  groat  herd  of  elk 
smitten  with  sudden  panic,  away  surged  and  sped  the 
entire  throng,  Thunder  Hawk's  stampeded  pony  bear- 
ing him  irresistibly  away  with  the  rest.  Only  a  doud 
of  dust  settling  slowly  to  earth  remained  to  greet  the 
long  line  of  Cranston's  troop  as  it  came  sweeping  in 
from  the  foot-hills  at  thundering  gallop.  Far  out 
across  the  prairie  the  manneuvring  cavalry  had  Bniffed 
tbe  "  sign"  of  trouble  at  the  E^ncy,  and  his  was  the 
first  to  answer  the  alarm. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

AoAiN  was  there  scene  of  mad  excitement  among 
the  Indian  villages  on  the  Cliasing  Water.  Again  was 
Ite<l  Dq;  ill  saddle,  exhorting,  declaiming,  prophe- 
sying, hut  with  no  such  ready  result  as  during  the 
winter  days  gone  by.  It  was  one  thing  to  rally  to 
the  standard  uf  a  war  chief  and  follow  him  on  a  raid 
against  the  agentof  the  Great  Father  when  hut  a  haud- 
ful  of  soldiers  could  buck  the  authorities.  It  was 
quite  another  to  rise  in  revolt  wlien  five  hundred  war- 
trained  blue-coatii  were  aligned  todefend  hira.  Within 
two  hours  alter  the  exciting  scene  at  tlie  cori-al  the 
Indians  in  every  l)and  knew  tliat  McPhail  had  launched 
his  ultimatum  at  the  little  village  of  White  Wolf. 
"  Send  in  Ciiaska,  the  assiiihint  of  iny  son,  and  Thunder 
Hawk,  the  boaster,  or  there  is  war  between  the  Great 
Father  and  you  and  yonrs." 

Already  hud  Ciiaska  and  Cliaska's  mother,  with 
tliroe  trusty  friends,  mounted  on  swift  ponies,  been 
spirited  away  northward,  with  instructions  to  ride  all 
niglit  through  tlie  devious  trails  of  the  Bud  Lands, 
and  never  draw  rein  until  they  reached  the  shelter  of 
the  Uncapajta  lodges  beyond  the  Wakpa  Sehicha. 
Already  had  Red  Dog  dashed  over  to  the  lodge  of 
Thunder  Hawk,  offer ing  him  asylum  in  the  heart  of 
his  tribe,  and  pledging  his  uttermost  brave  to  hie  de- 
fence. But  the  old  Indian  would  none  of  him.  txmg 
jcars  before,  a  fatherless  hoy,  he  had  been  reared  and 
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taiight  by  a  priest  of  the  Churcli  of  Rome, — is  tliere  a 
people  they  do  not  know,  a  peril  they  do  not  dare? — 
and  when  finally  his  friend  and  teaclier  and  protector 
was  gathered  to  hts  fathers  and  laid  in  tlie  old  mission 
churchyard,  the  boy  drifted  back  to  his  tribe,  s  mature 
and  tiionghtfnl  man,  to  find  his  kindred  among  tiie 
tents  of  the  C^allallas, — among,  worse  luck,  the  mal- 
contents of  Kcd  Cloud.  From  this  time  on  he  hod 
cast  his  lot  with  thorn,  marrying,  rearing  children, 
yi't  but  slowly  gaining  influence  among  them.  When 
his  great  and  cruel  cliief  lured  tlio  garrison  of  a  moun- 
tiLin  stockade  into  tlie  neighboring  hills  and  niiissacred 
every  man.  Hawk  had  refused  to  take  part.  His  heart 
was  not  at  war  with  the  whiles.  When  swarms  of  the 
warriors  left  to  join  the  great  renegade baudsgatlieriug 
under  Crazy  Horse  and  Gall  lo  reinforce  Sitting  Bull, 
Hawk  had  held  aloof.  "  The  j)eopIe  of  Red  Clond," 
said  he,  "  have  no  groimds  for  war.  The  Great  Father 
has  done  ever)'thing  he  promised  them  and  more,"  and 
Kcd  Cloud  called  him  dastard  and  squaw;  but  when 
an  Indian  girl  was  missing  from  her  lodge,  and  the 
gossips  told  how  she  had  inKa  luretl  by  a  white  soldier 
to  the  distant  banks  of  the  Laramie,  Hawk  rode 
tliither,  rode  into  the  presence  of  the  post  commander 
and  told  her  story  and  his,  and  found  and  brought  her 
back  to  her  people.  He  strove  to  find  the  man  for 
whose  sake  she  had  aliandoned  her  father's  lodge  and 
forfeited  her  gootl  name.  Hawk  well  knew  how  futile 
was  her  trust  that  the  white  chief  would  ever  claim 
her  as  his  wife,  but  among  so  many  comrades  he  was 
concealed,  and  Hawk  left  his  mess^e.  Sooner  or  Uter 
his  people  should  find  the  white  man  who  had  wronglit 
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tlie  wrong  and  Ilia  days  were  numbered.  Every  koife 
in  all  his  band  was  wlietted  for  that  particular  ecalp. 
And  now  agaiu,  whou  Indian  blood  had  been  fired  by 
the  insult  to  the  son  of  White  Wolf,  he  stepped  for- 
ward to  interjTOse  between  his  people  and  the  fury  of 
the  Great  Father's  man.  Ho  had  repressed,  not  in- 
cited the  wrath  of  his  brothers,  but  the  agent  in  aii- 
tliority  ruled  otherwise  and  demanded  hia  Burrender, 
His  people  would  have  fought  to  save  him.  He  would 
suffer  willingly  rather  than  that  one  drop  of  blood 
should  be  e]ult  on  his  actnnut.  Refusing  Red  Dog's 
clamorous  ofl'er,  Thunder  Hawk  mounted  his  pony 
and,  despite  the  wails  and  lamentations  of  his  village, 
roile  forth  in  calm  dignity  to  meet  tlie  coming  soldiery, 
to  offer  in  silent  submission  his  hands  to  the  clinch  of 
the  steel. 

The  recall  had  sounded  at  the  cantonment,  and 
mounted  orderlies  Iind  galIoix<l  out  to  bring  in  such 
troojis  as  might  have  trotted  too  far  away  for  the  sound. 
The  infantry  battalion,  practising  skirmish  drill,  had 
quickly  rallied,  re-formed,  anil  was  marclied  within 
the  \o^  walls  to  exchange  blank  for  Imll  cartridge  and 
await  onlera.  The  four  cavaliy  tri>oj)3  gall(i[>ed  back 
to  tlicir  Ptahlcs  ami  dismounted,  wliile  their  officers 
gathered  alxiut  the  major  commanding.  Cranston  to 
him  had  briefly  rccountwi  the  story  of  the  excitement 
as  he  had  heard  it  from  McPhail's  lijis.  "  I  am  bouod 
to  Kay,  sir,"  said  he,  "that  Mr,  Davics  did  not  seem  to 
agree  with  the  agent  in  cither  his  statements  or  bis  con- 
clusions. He  considers  the  agent  to  have  been  the  ag- 
gressor, and  if  he  is  required  to  go  to  arrest  Hawk  and 
White  Wolf's  boy,  it  will  be  with  an  unwillii^;  hand." 
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"  Yea,"  said  the  major,  coldly,  "  the  trouble  with 
Davios  seems  to  be  that  he  has  displayed  similar  ud- 
willingness  on  previous  occasions." 

The  command  of  the  cant^jnment  had  been  given  to 
this  veteran  field  officer  of  infantry,  s  man  whose 
motto  had  been  fight  from  boyhood  on.  For  ten  days 
had  he  been  hammering  a\vay  here,  hours  at  a  time, 
to  get  his  own  battalion  in  readiness  for  what  he  con- 
aidere<l  the  inevitable  summer's  work.  He  had  fought 
every  oue  of  the  dozen  or  more  tribes  of  plains  In- 
dians, and  considered  fighting  their  normal  condition 
as  it  was  his  own.  He  Iiad  made  it  his  boast  that 
during  the  previous  summer  his  battalion,  day  after 
day,  had  outmarched  the  cavalry,  and  even  while  the 
Htatemcut  was  misleading,  the  boast  was  based  on  facts. 
The  horses  of  the  cavalrj-,  starved  and  slavering,  worn 
to  skin  and  bone,  had  to  be  towed  along  instead  of 
ridden,  and  the  cavalry  were  therefore  handicapped. 
Yet  there  was  not  a  trooper  who  did  not  honor  the 
bluff  senior  major,  and  none  who  really  disliked  him, 
except  perhaps  the  battalion  commander  of  the  cav- 
alry, a  gentleman  whose  gold  leaves  were  as  dazzlingly 
new  as  the  senior's  were  old  and  withered,  and  just 
about  to  bo  changing  into  silver,  the  silver  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. The  contrast  between  Major  White's 
spirited  handling  of  his  baltalion  of  foot  and  Major 
Chronies's  listless  management  of  a  similar  body  of 
horse  was  vivid  in  the  last  d(^ree.  The  latter  and  two 
of  his  troops  belonged  to  Atherton's  fine  regiment,  the 
— th,  the  other  two  troops,  Cranston's  and  Truman's, 
were,  as  we  know,  of  the  Eleventh,  and  here  in  pres- 
ence of  four  officers  of  the  latter's  ngiment,  and  a 
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dozen  of  tlie  Fortieth  Foot  and  of  the  — ^th  Horse,^ 
liere  on  the  broad  parade  of  the  cantoumcnt,  at  high 
noon  and  in  plain  eight  and  hearing  even  of  three 
or  four  enlisted  men,  orderlies,  horse-holders,  etc,  had 
tlie  poBt  eonimauder  8[>okcn  words  tliat  niesnt  nothing 
short  of  diseredit,  if  not  disgrace,  to  the  snlialtcra  who 
was  at  tliat  very  instant  riding  away  on  a  perilous  as 
well  as  t)iaiikl(«s  mission.  Deep,  emlwrrassed  silence 
fell  on  one  and  all  of  tlie  majoi^'s  hearers  for  a  single 
instant.  Cranston  reddened  with  indignatiim,  Uttle 
Sanders  with  wrath.  Truman  lookc<l  quickly  and 
curiously  about  him.  AH  tliree  were  eager  and  ready 
to  s(»eak,  yet  by  common  consent  the  duty  des-olved 
u]ion  Cranston,  who  took  tlie  floor, 

"  It  would  be  idle.  Major  White,  to  feign  ignorance 
of  ivliat  yon  refer  to,  but  let  me  say  right  here  and 
now  that  you  have  been  utterly  misled  as  to  that  young 
offieer's  eliaracter,  and  I  doubt  if  you  properly  estimate 
that  of  his  detractors." 

"  I  bast!  my  opinion  on  a  cnvalry  report,  Captain 
Ci-anston, — on  Mr.  Archer's  vindiiation  of  Captain 
]  )evers," 

"  As  one-sided  a  rejmrt  as  was  ever  written,  sir,  for 
the  <)tlicT  side — Mr.  Pavies — iiad  never  a  hearing, — 
never  even  heanl  of  the  investigation  itself  until  a 
week  ago,  and  is  now  bound  to  silence  pending  acUon 
at  dejKirtnient  head-quarters ;  but  meantime,  sir,  as  a 
fi'iend  of  his,  and  a  man  who  believes  in  him,  I  protest 
against  any  such  impression  as  you  have  received,  and 
I  ask  you  how  it  is  that  you  can  believe  such  a  stoty 
of  an  ofli<«r  who,  single-handed,  arrested  Red  Dog  in 
the  face  of  his  followers?    There  has  heen  an  inudtom 
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iDfliience  at  work  ag^nst  bim  ever  since  last  summer^ 
and  we  of  the  Eleventh  know  just  where  to  place  it." 

"  If  I've  wronged  him,  Cranston,  you  know  me  well 
enough  to  know  that  I'll  make  every  amend  possible. 
I  have  heard,  I  own,  much  more  than  Archer's  report, 
so  have  my  brother  officers,  not  only  before  the  recent 
outbreak  in  which  he  seems  to  have  outwrestled  Red 
Dog,  but  since.  Since  his  recent  visit  to  Scott  stories 
have  come  to  our  ears  very  much  to  his  discredit." 

"  Not  from  Leonard,  sir,  I  warrant  you,"  interposed 
Cranston,  hotly. 

"  No,  not  from  Leonard,  for  Leonard  never  talks 
against  anybody,  but  from  officers  at  Scott  who  seem 
to  speak  by  the  card.  There  is  general  indignation 
because  of  his  affront  to  the  wife  of  one  of  our  number. 
If  your  friend  is  so  far  above  suspicion,  and  did  not 
feci  some  sense  of  the  sentiment  against  him,  why  did 
be  utterly  shun  the  society  ofeverj'  officer  at  the  post 
— except  the  chaplain  ?  It  reminds  me  of  that  English 
snob  who  ^vas  sent  to  Coventry  for  abandoning  the 
Prince  Imperial,  and  tliea  took  refuge  in  the  prayers 
of  the  Church." 

"  Major  White,  there  are  rea.sons  for  Davies's  conduct 
fur  which  I  will  be  answerable,  and  which  you  could 
not  fail  to  respect.  The  fiiiilt,  sir,  lay  on  the  other 
side.  This  is  something  that  can't  be  discussed  here, 
for  a  woman's  war  is  mixed  up  in  it,  but  if  I  have  any 
place  in  your  esteem,  let  me  ui^  you  to  suspend  judg- 
ment. While  the  respouBibility  for  tiie  original  wrong 
done  Davies  must  rest  in  my  regiment,  there  Iiave  been 
later  wrongs  done  bim  in  yours,  and  I  learn  it  for  the 
first  time  to-day." 
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It  was  an  impressive  scene,  tliia  impromptu  gather- 
ing at  tlie  foot  of  the  flag-staif  while  anxiously  await- 
ing further  tidings  from  the  ^eney.  Over  among  the 
quarters  the  humid  eyes  of  fright<?ned  women  peered 
from  many  a  door-way,  watching  witli  fluttering  hearts 
fur  sigu  of  action.  Stacking  arms  in  front  of  their 
Imrnu-ks,  tiie  infantry  had  been  sent  in  to  a  hurried 
dinner,  and  the  (avalry  horses,  aaddletl,  still  stood  at 
the  lines,  watclied  hya  few  troopers,  while  the  rest  were 
packing  saildle-tuigs  and  taking  a  bite  on  their  own 
account.  Tlie  sentries  to  the  eastward  kept  gazing 
over  toward  tlie  grim  stockade  and  the  clustering 
groujB  of  Indian  lodges  far  away  down-stream.  Ten 
minutes  since  a  party  of  a  dozen  troopers  bad  been 
seen  to  ride  slowly  away  from  the  agency  in  the 
direction  of  White  Wolf's  tepees,  a  mile  beyond ; 
"Davies  going  to  demand  the  surrender"  were  the 
wortls  that  |)ass(^^  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  gave  the 
text  for  tlic  startling  convei-sation  that  had  just  taken 
place,  a  topic  which  was  now  by  common  consent 
dropjied  as  having  rcatrhed  a  jioint  where  the  utmost 
<!aiitiiin  should  be  observed.  Everybody  seemed  to 
know  in  some  mysterious  way  that  tlie  ciniulators  of 
tlie  new  and  unflattering  st()ri(S  about  Davies  were  not 
so  nuieh  the  invalid  coloiul  or  M<'S8r9.  Flight  and 
Darlin};  of  the  Fortieth  as  their  more  voluble,  aetive, 
and  dnngerous  helpmeets.  Indi*d,  the  very  day  Trooper 
lii-anuan  arrived,  transferred  by  regimental  orders  from 
"  A"  to  "  C"  troop,  lie  brought  one  letter  from  Mrs. 
Leonard  to  Mrs.  Cranston,  aud  two  or  three,  each,  of 
the  missive's  of  Mesdames  9tone,  Flight,  aod  Barling 
to  ladies  at  the  cantonment.     Mrs.  Leonard's  letter 
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said  that  her  hiisbaad,  the  adjutant,  had  been  sum- 
moned by  telegraph  to  Geucral  Sheridan's  office  in 
Chici^,  and  he  expected  to  he  gone  a  week.  No 
trace  had  been  found  of  the  [lapera  stolen  from  his 
desk,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  on  that  business  that  he 
liad  been  sent  for,  and  Mrs.  Leonard  felt  confident  that 
when  he  returned  it  would  be  with  news  that  full 
justice  would  at  last  be  awarded  Mr.  Davies  for  his 
conduct  during  the  campaign  as  well  as  at  the  agency, 
and  Mrs,  Leonard  could  not  control  the  impulse  to  add, 
"  If  justice  could  only  be  meted  out  to  his  accuser ! — 
but  will  that  man  ever  get  his  deserts?" 

It  must  be  o^vned  that  Mrs.  Leonard  had  good 
grounds  for  being  doubtful  on  that  point. 

Meantime  how  fared  it  with  the  embassy  to  White 
Wolf?  Smarting  under  the  Injury  to  his  pride  and 
person,  McPhail  had  decided  to  inflict  severe  humilia- 
tion on  the  red  raeu  prominent  in  the  aflair.  First, 
White  Wolfs  boy  should  be  made  to  suffer,  and  tlien 
Thunder  Hawk,  who  had  dared  to  oppose  his  views, 
should  be  ironed  as  an  inciter  of  riot  and  placed  under 
guard.  Knowing  the  feeling  of  veneration,  almost  of 
awe,  with  which  Davies  was  regarded  by  many  of  the 
Indians,  he  desired  toavail  himself  of  the  fact  and  send 
iiim  to  make  the  arrest,  and  at  last  Davies  asserted 
himself.  Calmly,  but  positively,  he  refused.  "My 
oi-ders  are  simply  to  protect  the  agency  and  the  agent 
and  his  iamily  from  attack,"  said  he,  "  not  to  act  as 
the  agent's  police," 

"Do  you  refuse  to  obey  my  orders?"  asked  Me- 
Phail,  angrily. 

"  You  are  not  empowered  to  pve  me  any  orders,  Mr. 
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McPhail, — above  all,  such  orders.  It  is  no  question 
of  obedience  or  disobedience," 

"  Then  I'll  ask  to  have  you  relieved  and  sent  to  your 
raiment,  and  some  man  sent  here  who  will  do  his 
duty,"  said  McPhail. 

"  You  cannot  do  it  too  soon,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 
"It  has  been  must  unwelcome  from  the  start,  and  I 
shall  now  ask  to  be  relieved  in  any  event," 

And  so,  finding  Davics  inflexible,  Mr.  McPhail  had 
no  alternative  but  to  go  himself.  He  had  sent  his  de- 
mand ;  it  had  met  witli  no  response.  He  must  attempt 
the  arrest  in  person  or  become  tlic  laughing-stock  of  his 
Indian  wards.  Here  at  last  Davies  had  to  back  him. 
It  might  be  true  tliat  tlic  officer  would  be  sustained 
in  his  refnsiil  to  go  antl  do  his  bidding,  but  if  the  agent 
went  in  person  the  lioutcnaut  would  have  to  send  a  dc- 
tacliment  as  a  guard.  Davies  did  more.  He  calmly 
informed  McPhail  ttuit  he  should  jilace  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  jiarty  aud  i)rotcct  liim  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability ;  and  so  with  the detacliraent  as  it  marehedaway, 
watched  by  many  an  anxious  eye,  rode  McPhail  with 
Ills  agency  interjireter. 

And  when  barely  half-way  to  the  cluster  of  tepees 
among  the  eottonwotMls  at  the  point,  there  came  to 
meet  them  in  solitiir\-  state  old  Thunder  Hawk  him- 
self. He  wore  no  barbaric  finery.  His  ixiny  was  des- 
titute of  trappings.  He,  himself,  wore  not  even  a 
revolver.  Iijverj-tiiiug  tiiat  might  si>eak  of  war  or 
even  self-defence  was  left  I>ehind.  When  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  foremost  horsemen  he  reiued  in 
his  pony  and  calmly  awaited  their  approach. 

Hi^f  a  mile  farther  down  the  valley,  doBtered  in 
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front  of  their  lodges,  some  of  them  lashiag  about  on 
their  excited  ponies,  could  be  plainly  seen  the  warriors 
of  Red  Dog's  band,  and  that  that  hot-blooded  chief 
was  in  their  midst  could  hardly  be  doubted,  though 
he  was  too  far  away  for  personal  recognition.  All  at 
once  the  seething  group  seemed  to  obey  some  word  of 
command,  fur  it  heaved  suddenly  forward,  and,  breast- 
ing its  way  through  tlie  scattering  outskirts,  just  aa  it 
had  advanced  on  the  agency  that  moonlit  winter's 
night,  the  centre  burst  into  view,  one  accurate  rank  of 
niountod  Indians,  and  in  another  moment,  wheeling 
and  circling,  all  the  individual  horsemen  came  ranging 
into  line  at  the  flanks,  and,  reinforced  every  momeut 
by  galloping  braves  from  the  villages  in  the  rear.  Red 
Dog's  big  squadron,  like  Clan  A'pine,  came  sweeping 
up  the  vale.  Borne  on  the  breeze  like  one  long  wail 
of  forcbo<ling,  the  weird  chant  of  squaws  and  stay- 
beliiuds  was  wafted  to  the  ears  of  the  agency  party. 
Another  instant  and  the  song  was  taken  up  in  swelling 
clioms  by  the  coming  foe.  McPhail,  who  had  spurred 
eagerly  forward  as  Thunder  Hawk  halted,  now  ir- 
resolutely checketl  his  horse  and  glanced  back,  as 
though  feeling  for  the  support  of  the  grim  and  silent 
guard. 

"  By  God,  Mr.  Davies,  I  believe  that  traitor  Red 
Dog  means  mischief!" 

Making  no  reply  whatever,  the  lieutenant  simply 
raised  his  sword  arm  in  signal  to  hia  party, — halt! 
whereat,  sniffing  the  tainted  breeze  and  anxiously  eye- 
ing the  distant  cavalcade,  the  horses  of  Davies's  party 
stood  nervously  pawing  and  stamping.  Evidently 
they  liked  the  outlook  as  little  as  did  MePhsil.     And 
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tJierc,  all  alono,  fifty  yards  out  in  tlieir  front  now, 
grave  and  motionless,  still  sat  old  Thunder  Hawk. 

"  I>o  you  suppose  tlicy  will  try  to  rescue  if  we  arrest 
hini  here?"  asked  MePhail. 

"Very  probably.  They  regard  liim  as  a  martyr, 
ftod  so  do  I,"  was  tlie  answer. 

"  Here !  gallop  to  tlie  cantonments  for  help  at  onoo," 
said  McPhail  to  his  interpreter.  "Say  that  Rod  Dog 
and  his  whole  gang  are  eomtng,"  he  shouted,  instantly 
reining  about  and  looking  anxiously  back.  Behind 
him,  nearly  a  thousand  yards,  lay  the  low,  squat 
buildings  of  his  official  station.  Beyond  that,  nearly 
two  thousand  more,  and  but  for  the  flag  and  staff 
almost  indistingnishahle  from  the  dull  hncs  of  the 
prairie,  c.tccpt  to  Indian  eye,  lay  the  low  log  walls 
of  the  cantonment.  Already  signs  of  alarm  and 
bustle  could  be  seen  alwnt  the  former.  A  l)Hck-boar(] 
wan  just  hurriedly  driving  oil^  full  gallop,  for  the 
distant  Imrracks,  sctiddiug  for  slielter  befoi-e  tlie  storm 
should  break.  Evidently  Mi's.  McPhail  didn't  mean 
to  stand  si(^  in  lier  cellars  this  time.  Alrt^ly  Lutz, 
who  remained  with  the  rescr\'c,  had  moimted  his  men 
and  was  trotting  out  to  the  snjiport  of  the  advance. 
Already  the  long,  iKirbarie  array  of  Red  Dog's  baud 
had  come  within  riflo-rnnge,  and  their  clamoring  chief, 
all  bristling  with  eagle  li?atliers,r(Mle  up  and  down  across 
their  advancing  front,  brandishing  alofl  his  gleaming 
rifle.  "  Watch  him  as  you  would  a  snake,"  indeed ! 
Here  lie  came  once  more  in  oi>cn,  defiant  hostility,  bent 
beyond  possibility  of  doubt  on  instant  attack  should 
the  agent  attempt  to  lay  hands  on  Thunder  Hawk. 

"Come  in  here,  Hawk.     I  suppose  you  siirteoderl" 
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yelled  McPbail,  nervously.  Evidently  something  had 
to  be  done,  and  done  at  onoe. 

"  Not  to  you,"  was  the  determined  answer.  "  I  will 
surrender  to  soldiers  when  they  demand,  and  to  them 
only,  and  I'll  await  justice  as  tlieir  prisoner  and  not  as 
youra." 

"  My  God !  Mr,  Davies,  you've  gU  to  do  some- 
thing !"  wailed  the  agent,  shrinking  still  farther  back 
now,  as  Red  Dc^'s  line  unmistakably  quickened  the 
pac«  and  tlie  earth  b^an  to  quiver  and  tremble. 

"  Take  the  men  and  fell  back  towards  the  a^ncy, 
sir,"  said  Davies,  quickly,  sternly,  and  then  without 
an  instant's  hesitation  spurred  forward.  As  he  rode  he 
wiiipped  uif  his  right  gauntlet,  and  then  halting  witliin 
a  horse-length  of  the  silent  warrior,  held  out  his  bare 
baud.  "Thunder  Hawk,  this  is  the  hand  of  a  friend. 
Will  you  ride  with  me  and  turn  Red  Dog  back  ?" 

"  I  will  go  with  you  wherever  yoii  say." 

Over  amoug  the  lodges  of  Thunder  Hawk's  people 
the  signs  of  intense  excitement  were  on  the  increase. 
Women  and  young  girls  had  taken  up  the  weird  war- 
soug  of  the  advancing  array.  Young  men  springing 
to  their  ponies  and  no  longer  able  to  restrain  their 
desire  to  act  in  his  behalf,  all  foi^tful  of  his  injunc- 
tion, came  galloping  forth  to  join  the  band  of  Red 
Dog  riding  to  the  rescue.  Over  at  the  agency,  far 
to  the  ■'ear,  there  was  mad  flurry  and  consternation. 
Women  and  children  of  the  few  employ^,  now  that 
there  was  a  military  post  within  range,  were  gathering 
up  such  valuables  as  they  could  carry  and  scurrying 
away  along  the  cantonment  rood.  Conscious  of  his 
own  impotence,  McPhail  hod  lost  the  last  vestige  of 
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biB  truculent  maimer  and,  eagerly  availing  fainiBeir  of 
Davies's  advice,  turned  nervously  to  the  senior  corporal 
of  tlie  little  squad  of  troopers  and  said,  "  Fall  back  ! 
We've  got  to  tall  back  to  tlie  i-cserve."  The  corporal 
glanced  first  at  him,  irresolutely,  then  back  at  the 
coming  reserve  now  spurring  forward  with  Lutz  at 
their  head,  then  around  at  the  whirl  and  turmoil  and 
trouble  in  tlie  villi^es,  at  lied  Dog's  now  "niagni6- 
cently  stern  array,"  and  finally  at  the  two  figures, 
calmly,  slowly  riding  straight  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
odvaucing  line,  straiglit  at  the  heart  of  Red  D<^'a 
chanting  battalion ;  and  tiien,  when  McPliail  nervously- 
repeated  his  instructions,  and,  adding  example  to  pre- 
cept, turned  and  strove  to  )ead  tlie  party  in  retreat, 
briefly  addressed  first  his  fellows  and  then  tlie  agent. 
"  Stand  fast,  men ! — Yon — go  to  hell !" 
A  momeut  later  and  far  out  at  the  front  now  the  two 
figures  had  halted,  a  strange  contrast.  The  man  on  the 
right,  tall,  slender,  of  athletic  an<l  graceful  build,  clad 
in  trim  simple  undress  unifbrin  of  the  cavalry,  ait- 
ting  his  horse  as  straight  a.^^  a  young  i)inc;  the  other, 
bent,  blank('t-rob(!iI,  hunclipd  tip  on  his  jKiny  in  the 
peculiarly  ungraceful  pose  of  the  Indian  rider  when 
at  rest,  but  resolute  and  immovable;  both  sublimely 
devoted  in  the  duty  now  before  tiiem.  When  by  the 
sweeping  advance  of  the  Indian  line  these  two,  the 
young  officer,  the  old  sub-chief,  were  brought  nearly 
midway  between  the  little  party  of  blue-coats  and  the 
great  rank  of  red  warriors,  both  men  as  by  common 
impulse  threw  upward  the  right  hand,  sigoallii^ 
"  Stend  where  yon  arc !"  to  tlie  coming  line. 

And  recognizing  their  challengerB,  little  b^  litUt^ 
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gradually  reiniDg  in,  the  Indians  obeyed.  Only  Bed 
Dog,  followed  closely  by  Elk,  sullenly,  angrily  con- 
tinued tbe  advance;  his  fierce  eyes,  avoiding  Davies'a 
calm  face,  were  bent  glowering  upon  his  fellow-tribes- 
man. 

"  Why  is  Thunder  Hawk  here  ?"  was  his  demand  in 
the  C%allalla  tongue.  "  Is  he  ally  or  prisoner  of  tbe 
soldierer 

"  Tlninder  Hawk  is  their  friend  and  the  friend  of 
liLs  people.  The  white  chief  came  as  his  friend  and 
brother  to  protect  him  from  indignity.  Now  as  friends 
and  brothers  we  stand  between  Red  D<^  and  the  wrong 
he  would  do.  Only  over  our  bodies  shall  Red  Dt^  move 
another  lancc-length  against  the  Great  Father's  people." 

Davies  could  not  comprehend  this  talk,  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  its  import  or  its  ellTGct  on  the  rabid 
fhief.  Furiously  Red  Dog  pressed  forward,  his  rifle 
still  clutched  in  his  sinewy  hand. 

"  Thunder  Hawk  is  a  traitor  and  a  liar !  He  has 
sold  himself  to  the  whites !  He  is  their  prisoner,  and 
when  they  have  used  him  they  will  iron  and  brand  and 
slarve  him.  Even  a  sub-chief  of  the  Dakotas  shall 
not  live  to  be  their  tool.  Thunder  Hawk  rides  back 
with  us  at  once  or  dies  here  and  now."  And  around 
came  the  ready  weajxin,  muzzle  to  the  front,  with  Red 
Df^'s  hand  at  the  guard. 

"Ride  back  to  your  men,  lieutenant,"  miittered  the 
old  Indian.  "  You  have  my  word  that  I  will  join  you 
as  soon  as  I  can,  but  this  man  is  crazed.  He  means  to 
force  a  fight." 

"  If  tliat  be  so  my  place  is  here  with  you,"  was  the 
answer.    "  What  does  he  demand  ?" 
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"  No  pai-Iying  with  your  soldier  friends,"  shouted 
Red  Dog,  again  in  the  Sioux  tongue.  Then,  as  though 
losing  all  control  of  himself  in  his  hatred  of  his  captor, 
he  dashed  furiously  at  Daviea.  "  Back  !"  he  shouted. 
"  Back !"  And  lie  pointed  with  gmud  di-amatic  action 
up  the  valley.  "Back  to  your  own  people!  This  is 
Indian  land."  Then  seeing  that  his  words  fell  on 
heedless  ears  and  that  Davies  never  relaxctl  his  oool, 
steadfast  g;i/«  into  (he  raging  red  face,  he  fell  into  such 
Englisli  as  he  knew,     "  Run  or  I  kill," 

And  then  Lutz  and  his  reserve,  just  reaching  their 
comrades  under  Corporal  Clanton,  saw  a  sudden  flash 
of  suushinc  front  the  silver  mountings  of  the  Indian's 
beautiful  Winchester  as  it  was  whirled  to  the  brawny 
shoulder,  saw  sudden  rear  and  plunge  of  Davies's 
spirited  liorso,  a  grapple  as  though  in  mid-air,  and 
with  a  mad  erj'  of  "  My  God  !  They'll  murder  him  !" 
young  trooper  Brannan  dashed  forward  from  the  ranks 
just  as  the  shot  from  Red  Dog's  rifle  whirled  harmless 
into  space,  and  horse  and  man,  tlie  pride  of  the  C^l- 
lallahostilos,  were  rolling  in  the  dust,  overthrown  by  the 
officer's  heavier  charger,  while  the  butt  of  the  polished 
weapon,  wreste<l  from  the  warrior's  grasj)  and  wielded 
by  muscular  hand,  t^mc  down  with  resounding  whack 
(in  the  hcjul  of  the  stru^ling  chief,  and  for  the  second 
time,  in  the  very  face  of  his  astonished  braves,  Red 
Dog,  the  redoubtable,  went  sprawlinfi;  to  earth,  downed 
by  the  white  chief  whom  he  aft(«te<l  to  despise. 

In  the  fierce  mellay  that  followed  the  advantage  lay 
with  the  first  to  move.  Lutz  and  his  party  had  not 
really  checked  their  gait,  and  so  leaped  into  the  charge 
with  a  flying  start.    Sixteen  ready  troopen  bad  darted 
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forwanl  to  tlid  support  of  their  beloved  young  officer. 
Tlititider  Hawk  liad  la&lied  liis  pony  so  as  U)  interpose 
between  bini  and  the  nishof  the  Indian  band.buteven 
UH  ttiose  nxl-skins  nearest  the  centre,  where  the  drums 
and  rattles  were  keeping  up  their  low,  threatening  din, 
with  one  impulse  dashed  forward  to  rescue  the  chief^ 
those  ou  the  flanks,  far-seeing,  held  wisely  back,  even 
while  around  tlie  prostrate  chief  there  raged  fora  brief, 
hot,  furious  moment  a  wild  battel  of  threat  and  exe- 
cration, a  mad  whirl  of  brandishing  knives  and  pistolfi 
and  naked  red  limbs  and  brawny  arms  iu  dusty  blue, 
Hawk  and  two  other  stalwart  Sioux  had  tlirown  them- 
selves between  avenging  blows  and  the  young  white 
chief,  standing  afoot  now  with  pale,  set  face,  over  hie 
writhing  victim.  Lutz  and  his  meji,  lunging  in  among 
the  lighter  ponies,  bore  them  back  by  sheer  force  of 
weight.  Only  one  or  two  shots  were  lieard;  even  in 
that  frantic  turmoil  friend  and  foe  alike  seemed  to  re- 
alize that  a  battle  must  be  avoided  so  long  as  each  side 
held  j>osscssiou  of  its  own.  And  then  from  the  oat- 
skirts  came  loud  yells  of  warning.  By  fives  and  tens 
the  mounted  warriors  melted  hurriedly  away,  and  pres- 
ently all  the  broad  prairie  to  the  eastward,  back  toward 
tlie  lodges  from  which  tliey  came,  was  alive  with  cir- 
eliiig,  darting,  screaming  red-skins,  keeping  up  titeir 
shrill  appeal  to  brethren  still  hot-liande<l  in  thestru^le^ 
for  out  from  behind  the  curtain  of  the  agency  corral 
swept  the  long  column  of  galloping  horse  under  its 
curtaining  cloud  of  dust,  and  down  at  full  s[)eed  came 
the  whole  squadron,  far  more  than  Rod  Di^s  band 
dare  tackle  in  heady  tight.  Out  from  beneath  his 
stru^Iiug  pony  they  dragged  him,  bleeding  and  be- 
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daiilx^Kl  wirli  sweat  and  {MiiDt  and  blood,  and  when 
linseinly  as  tli«  long  skirniiah  line  of  Cranston's  troop 
swept  over  the  spot  and  drove  before  it  all  the  mounted 
Wiirriors,  only  two  or  throe  of  the  faitliful  remained  to 
pliai-ctliofui-tunes  of  their  fallen  chief,  for  like  Thunder 
Hawk,  Red  Dog  was  the  prisoner,  not  of  the  Great 
Faiher's  agent,  who  was  somewhere  far  to  the  rear, 
but  of  the  soldier  chief  of  the  eantonmenta,  who  came 
galloping  np  in  tlie  wake  of  the  tavalry,  wrathful,  if  any- 
thing, that  the  whole  thing  was  over  without  a  fight. 

And  then,  and  not  until  nearly  ten  minutes  after  he 
had  downed  his  man,  was  it  noticed  that  Mr.  Davies 
had  not  recovcrMl  color,  that  he  was  too  &int  to  re- 
mount his  horse. 

"  What  is  it,  lad  ?"  munnured  Cranston,  witli  keen 
anxiety  in  his  eyes. 

"  I'm  stabbed,  eaptain.  I — think  you'd  better  not 
let  Mrs.  Davies  know." 

But  l.Vjvies  uckhI  not  have  worried  on  tliat  score. 
When  a  little  lafi-r  they  bore  him,  faint,  nueonseious 
fmm  loss  of  blood,  to  his  own  roof  at  tlie  agency,  there 
was  hick  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was  dearth  of 
woman's  tears, — Mini  hail  fled  with  the  McPhails  with 
the  first  alarm,  and  was  in  hiding  somewhere  up  at  the 
cantonment, 

CIIAPTKR    XXVill. 

OxK  si)ft  spring  morning,  some  two  weeks  later,  a 
little  knfjt  of  officers  had  gathered  about  ,tlie  Cranstona' 
quarters  at  the  cantonment.  Under  an  awning  of  tent 
flics  they  were  conning  the  papers  that  had  just  reached 
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tliem  and  eagerly  dieciissing  their  contenta.  Mrs. 
CraDston,  a  shade  of  anxiety  on  her  winsome,  Bun- 
liiimed  faci?,  was  glancing  quickly  from  one  speaker 
to  another.  Through  the  open  door-way  in  the  cool 
interior  Miss  Looniis  could  be  seen  bending  over  tlie 
boys  as  they  fidgeted  at  their  boohs.  ^Neither  felt  like 
studying  this  day  of  days,  for  nhsorbing  news,  and 
lots  of  it,  had  come.  To  begin  with,  a  general  court- 
martial  had  beou  ordered  to  meet  at  Ouiaha  for  the 
trial  of  Captain  Devers,  Eleventh  Cavalry,  and  officers 
of  high  rank  and  distinction  were  to  be  his  Judges. 
With  Athertou  as  president  of  the  court  there  could  be 
no  "  monkey  business,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  by  which 
tliat  young  gentleman  was  understood  to  mean  that 
there  would  be  no  trifling  with  the  subject.  It  was 
noticeable  tliat  neither  Riggs  nor  Winthrop  was  of  the 
detail,  an  omission  readily  understood,  as  Devers  would 
inii(uestionably  object,  as  was  his  privilege,  to  either  or 
both  on  the  ground  of  bias,  prejudice,  or  malice,  which, 
whetlicr  sustained  or  not,  would  lead  to  their  asking  to 
!m>  excused  from  serving  and  so  reducing  the  array. 
The  (»urt  had  been  ordered  from  division  head-quar- 
ters by  the  lieutenant-general  himself,  and  its  mem- 
bers, as  a  rtilo,  were  summoned  from  distant  posts  and 
commands,  so  as  to  jireolude  the  possibility  of  the 
atrnsed  captain  saying  it  was  "  packed"  from  the  ranks 
of  his  enemies.  In  other  words,  except  Athertou,  the 
court  was  made  up  entirely  of  officers  who  had  taken 
no  })art  in  the  campaign  of  the  previous  summer.  It 
was  understood  that  the  charges  were  grave  and  numer- 
ous; rumors  of  miscondmi  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
disobedience  of  orders,  misrepresentation  of  &ctii,  ete.. 
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being;  anion jjc  tho  items  mentionefl.  Major  Warren 
had  been  suninioneil  from  abroad  a  month  earlier 
than  h(»  liad  planned  to  come.  Colonel  Peleg  Stone 
and  Mr.  I^eonaixl  had  both  been  notified  that  they  would 
be  recjuired  as  witncHsc^s,  so  had  Captains  Cranston, 
Truman  and  Hay,  Lieutenants  lioynton,  Hastings  and 
Davies.  Tlie  court  could  not  meet  Ix^forc  mid-May 
lxH5au.se  several  of  the  memlwi's  cjime  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Dakota,  far  up  the  Missouri,  but  that  it  M'as 
to  l)e  a  "  clinch"  at  last  was  tlie  generally  expressed 
sentiment.  Devcrs  had  run  to  the  end  of  his  tether, 
said  IJoynton,  unfivlingly.  "  I  could  add  a  charge  or 
two  myself  if  I  didn't  know  he  was  loaded  with  them 
so  deep  that  he  wui't  stagger."  IJr)ynton,  limping 
still,  had  come  back  to  resume  command  of  the  agency 
guard,  for  Davies's  wound  had  provcnl  deep  and  seri- 
ous. He  had  Ixh'U  stabbed  by  Itwl  Dog  after  that 
warrior  was  raised  to  liis  fct^t,  after  Cranston's  skir- 
mishers had  swept  th(j  fiehl,  after  Davies  thought  the 
struggU'  at  an  end,  and  was  un|)rej)ared  for  the  stealthy 
blow.  Nothing  ))ut  Branuan's  vigihmce,  and  the  warn- 
wr  crv  which  causinl  the  lieutenant  to  turn  in  the  nick 
of  time,  had  saved  his  life.  Red  Dog  in  irons  lay  in 
the  log  guard-h<)us(\  Thunder  Hawk,  on  parole, — 
for  AVhite  had  dared  \\\{\  wrath  of  the  bur(»au  and  rt*- 
fused  to  let  McPhail  have  him, — walked  the  garrison 
at  will.  Mr.  I)avi(»s,  still  weak  and  languid,  lay  in 
the  big  hospital  tent,  really  the  most  com fi>rtablc  dwell- 
ing at  the  station,  now  that  the  weather  was  growing 
warm,  and  then*,  atUnided  by  liurroughs  and  ministered 
to  by  a  iMithetioally  pretty  wife  (who  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  her  pani(^,  now  that  she  was  within  the 
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stockade  of  a  military  post  with  lots  of  men  arouud  to 
watch  her  aiij  be  fascinated),  was  on  the  road  to  speedy 
eouvalescence.  He  was  being;  allowed  occasional  vis- 
itors, and  while  his  own  vomrades  vied  in  their  atten- 
tions, nothing  could  exceed  the  anxiety  of  old  White, 
the  major  commanding.  Twice  did  he  have  Thunder 
Hawk  recount  to  him  the  details  of  Davies'e  calm  cour- 
age in  this  second  daring  capture,  red-handed,  of  the 
rebellious  chief,  and  White  went  to  Cranston  like  the 
blunt,  outspoken  campaigner  that  he  was, 

"  It  begins  to  look  to  me,"  said  he,  "  as  if  this  young 
fellow  had  been  most  damnably  backbitten.  You  can 
haul  Devers  before  a  court,  but  what  can  we  do  with 
these  women  ?" 

"  You  have  never  told  me,  major,  what  these 
women  had  to  say  against  him." 

"And  I'm  not  going  to,"  said  White.  "When  a 
man's  ashamed  of  having  believed  a  mean  story,  the 
sooner  he  buries  it  the  better.  Men  like  him  don't  go 
round  abusing  their  own  wife  or  insulting  anybody 
else's.  It's  my  belief  that  the  swarm  that  buzzes 
around  the  tiirone  there  at  Mrs.  Peglt^s  ought  to  be 
muzzled,  and  if  the  old  man  hadn't  lost  his  grip  in 
this  seizure  lie's  liad,  I'd  tell  him  so." 

But  this  seizure  of  Pegleg's  had  indeed  proved  a 
serious  matter.  So  far  from  recovering  his  accustomed 
spirits,  the  old  colonel  seemed  to  grow  feebler  and  less 
inclined  to  move  about  with  every  day.  One  morning 
he  sent  word  to  Captain  Devers  that  he  would  not 
leave  his  bed,  as  he  felt  too  weak,  and  that  night  it 
was  that  Leonard  got  back  from  Chicago.  When  told 
by  Pollock,  who  met  him  at  the  railway  station,  that 
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Dcvors  was  again  in  comnmnd,  Leonard  stepped  into 
tlie  t^legrapli-offict  and  wrote  a  message  which  he 
showed  to  Holxxiy.  Witliiii  thirty-six  hours  Lieu- 
tenact  Anjhcr  of  the  departineDt  staff  reached  Fort 
S(«tt  with  ordei-s  from  the  general  (commanding.  Cap- 
tain Pollock  was  place<l  in  commmid  of  tlie  post  aad 
Devei-s  in  close  arrest,  Tlie  next  day  Mr.  Langston 
came  out  from  Br.iska  and  \va^  dosfUKl  an  hour  with 
I'Conard  at  the  adjutant's  office,  and  then,  taking 
advantage  of  a  i-oturning  escort  and  amhulanee,  tlie 
civilian  lawyer  left  for  the  agency.  Even  while  tlie 
group  ol"  officers  at  Cranston's  was  eagerly  discussing 
tlie  news,  he  had  made  his  bow  to  a  deejtly  blushing 
Mira  over  at  the  hospital  tont,  and  was  seated  by 
Davies's  side.  "  Business  first,  pleasure  afterwards," 
hummed  Cranston  to  himself  when  he  heard  of  the 
arrival,  and  noted  how  Meg's  bright  ey<«  dilated. 

"  Business,  indeed  !"  thought  she.  "  I  know  the 
business  that  brings  liim  herc,  despite  Agatha's  as- 
sumption of  sulilinie  indiffereuce." 

But  grave  tlmugh  some  of  the  older  fa(«a  grew  as 
the  news  was  roatl,  and  eiigcr  and  excited  as  wore  sonic 
of  the  yoniijrer,  it  was  not  bctans*;  of  tlie  long-prophe- 
sied trial  of  Captain  Devers.  Tlie  pajXTS,  letters,  and 
dcsiKifclics  wcri'  full  of  detiil  of  the  serious  condition 
of  aHiiii-H  to  the  northwest.  Inspired  by  the  success 
of  the  Sioux  in  their  grand  uprising  of  tlie  previous 
year,  and  irasoning  that  they  had  little  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain  by  similar  method.s,  a  big  tribe  had 
cut  loose  from  its  reservation  and  taken  the  field,  one 
band  of  it  prudently  nnissacriug  all  the  white  men  to 
be  found  in  their  neighborhood  as  necessary  prelimiiiai7 
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to  the  move.  This  was  bad  to  begin  witb,  but  worse 
was  to  follow.  The  other  agencies  wereovemin  by 
a  number  of  young  Indians  of  wliat  might  be  termed 
the  unreconstructed  class,  and  these,  excited  by  reports 
brought  in  by  runners  from  the  openly  hostile,  were 
slipping  off  iu  scores  to  join  them.  Already  had  the 
epidemic  struck  McPhuil's  "angels."  Already  had 
Mac,  with  long  face  niid  longer  story,  been  up  to  see 
Major  White  and  beg  for  cavalry  to  be  sent  in  pursuit. 
White  said  it  was  preposterous.  Tiie  renegades  had 
two  or  three  days'  start  to  b^in  with,  and  if  pursued, 
all  they  bad  to  do  was  to  hide  in  t)ie  Bad  Lands  and 
l)ick  off  their  pursuers.  Cavalry  could  only  go  there 
iu  single  file.  Ten  Indiaus  could  bold  the  narrow, 
toiluous  trail  against  ten  hundred  troo{)s.  Relations 
were  strained  between  Mac  and  the  military  anyhow. 
Everybody  knew  by  this  time  that  he  had  lied  about 
Boyntnn  aud  Davies,  and  had  striven  to  make  it  appear, 
and  with  no  little  success,  too,  so  far  as  Eastern  news- 
pnjKrs  were  concerned,  that  all  the  tuHjulcnce  and 
rioting  at  Ogallalla  was  caused  by  tlie  arrogance  of 
the  army.  Then  Mac  pointed  out  that  if  something 
weren't  done  to  drive  those  ron^ades  back,  all  the 
young  braves  over  at  the  big  reservation  beyond  the 
Mini  Ska  would  follow  suit.  Already  the  cattlemen 
were  complaining.  Already  settlors  were  drifting  in  to 
Pawnee  station  and  Minden  on  the  railway  to  the  west, 
and  besieging  obi  Tintop  at  regimental  head-quarters 
at  Fort  Ransom,  and  stirring  up  "acnamers"in  the 
columns  of  the  infantile  dailies  at  Butte  and  Braska,  al- 
leging apathy  on  part  of  the  authorities  and  cowardice 
oa  that  of  the  cavalry.     Already  letters  had  passed 
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Ix'twceii  the  i)iti<wrs  of  tlie  Eleventh  at  tlie  cantoiiDicut 
aiid  their  comradeH  at  Rnnsom.  "  If  we  liave  to  take 
ttio  field  u^tn  this  sniiimor  let  us  try  to  get  together 
as  a  regiment  and  not  be  split  up  in  all  manner  of 
crowds,"  was  the  cry.  What  Cranston  and  Truman 
dreaded,  too,  was  tliat  they  might  be  squadroned  with 
some  of  the  — th  under  Major  Chrome.  The  • — tli 
Mas  all  right,  but  Chrome  was  so  horribly  slow  that 
his  own  comrades  chafe<l  under  his  eommaud,  and 
Atlierton  really  wanted  him  to  retire  and  get  "ft  live 
man"  in  his  place.  Truman,  Hay,  and  Cranston  felt 
certain  that  it  would  not  be  a  fortnight  before  they 
were  ordered  into  the  field.  Tintop  and  Gray  were 
sure  of  it.  Captain  Fenton  and  others  at  Kposom 
were  talking  of  sending  their  families  East,  and  now 
tlic  question  that  agitati-d  Cranston  was,  what  to  do 
witli  his  dear  oners?  It  was  all  well  enough  to  have 
tlicm  at  the  eantonmcnt  while  the  cavalry  wer«  there, 
but  with  all  the  truo[)S  in  the  field  except  a  single 
company  of  iiifiuitry,  he  <lid  not  dare  leave  them. 
They  must  go  back  to  Scott. 

No  wonder  tiien  that  Mrs.  Cranston's  bonny  face 
was  clouded  tliiw  swet^t  spring  moniiug.  No  wonder 
the  lx)ys  could  not  pin  their  vagrant  thoughts  to  the 
hook.s  liefiii-o  them  while  snatchis  of  the  low,  eager 
talk  caiui?  drifting  in  through  the  open  door.  No 
wonder  Miss  Loomis  went  about  her  work  with  con- 
scions  eifort,  but  when  told  of  tlic  arrl\TU  of  Robert 
Ijangston,  the  woman  in  her  knew  he  would  not  go 
until  he  had  scon  and  spoken  with  her. 

The  day  of  Red  Dog's  capture  was  still  fresh  in 
tho  nuuds  of  Cranston's  household,  as  mdeed  in  that 
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of  every  household  at  the  cantonmeat.  With  field- 
glasses  they  had  marked  the  threatening  gatberiDg  at 
the  distant  village,  and  the  ominous  advance  in  line. 
Old  White  had  his  men  in  ranks  in  less  than  no  time, 
and  the  cavalry  column,  masked  by  Uie  t^ncy  build- 
ings, ^vas  sent  at  brisk  trot  to  the  eastward,  so  that 
McPhail's  messenger,  spurring  nt  mad  gallop  for  aid, 
met  them  midway.  Cranston's  troop  was  instantly 
deployed  into  long  skirmish  line  at  the  gallop,  and  the 
attair  was  practically  over  by  the  time  Major  White, 
leaving  the  infantry  battalion  to  guard  the  post,  had 
reached  the  scene.  Meantime  the  composure  of  the 
mothers  and  children  left  at  the  cantonment  was  in  no 
wise  augmented  by  the  panic-stricken  guise  of  the 
arriving  refugees,  Mrs.  McPhail,  with  her  children, 
and  Mira  being  the  first  to  appear.  It  so  happened 
tliut  the  Cranatons'  bungalo>v,  being  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  line,  proved  the  natural  refuge  of  the  first 
wiigon-load,  and  that  Mrs.  Cranston  and  Miss  Loomia 
were  the  angels  who  thus  had  to  minister  to  their 
weaker  sisters.  Even  then,  when  nearly  "  dead  with 
terror,"  as  she  expressed  it,  Mira  would  gladly  have 
gone  somewhere  else,  but  as  Mrs,  McPhail  promptly 
bundled  herself  and  her  youngsters  out  of  the  wagon 
and  under  tiie  shelter  of  the  Cranstons'  wing,  there 
was  nothing  left  tor  Mira  but  to  follow  suit.  Dr. 
Burroughs  came  promptly  to  see  what  he  could  do  for 
her.  Both  Mrs.  Cranston  and  Miss  Ijoomis  mastered 
their  own  anxiety  in  the  effort  to  comfort  these  weak- 
lings, and  as  no  sounds  of  battle  came  from  the  east- 
ward, and  the  watchers  on  the  roofs  reported  Bed  Dog's 
people  as  scattering  for  their  tepees  before  the  advance 
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of  tiie  cavalry,  comparative  composure  was  gradually 
being  restored  when  the  first  messenger  came  ia  from 
the  front,  a  corjHiral  of  Cranston's  troop,  whom  the  boys 
hailed  with  eager  acclaim. 

"Kvcrvthtng's  all  right,  mum,"  he  blithely  saluted 
Mi-s.  Cranston.  "We've  got  old  Red  Dc^  agaiOt — 
Lieutenant  Davios  nabl^cd  him,"  headded,  witJi  prompt 
rea^ition  of  Mira's  lovely  face.  "They  want  Dr. 
Biirroiiglia  to  come  down  to  the  agency  though  "  And 
as  the  doctor  mounted  the  trooper  said  something  more 
in  a  low  tone,  glancing  furtively  at  Mrs.  Duvies  as  he 
did  so.  Burroughs  nodded,  but  rode  rapidly  away,  the 
corporal  aAer  him.  Airs.  McPhail  became  instaatly 
lachrymoae.  Dr.  Burroughs  wauted  at  tlie  agency? 
That  could  mean  only  one  thing, — Mr.  McPhail  must 
be  wounde<l,  he  was  always  so  impetuoiis.  In  vain 
Mrs.  Cranston  strove  to  soothe  her.  She  ran  out  on 
the  roadway  in  fi»nt  aud  hailed  the  very  next  party 
stra^ling  in, — the  wife  and  the  cook  of  the  agency 
clerk,  importuning  tbom  to  say  was  Mac  badly  hurt. 

"  ilac  ain't  hurt  at  all,"  said  the  new  arrivals,  hot 
after  a  long  and  needless  tramp.  "  How  was  he  to  get 
hurt?  It's  Loofnant  D«%nes  that's  shot  Red  Dog 
trie<l  to  kill  him," 

Anil  heiv  Mira  promptly  and  appropriately  shrieked 
and  fiiinted. 

Nor  wa«  she  of  use  when  presently  restored  to  a 
limp  and  dejected  (!on.sfi(iusiiess.  Other  messengers 
had  come  by  this  time.  Dr.  Burroughs  hod  examined 
Mr.  Ddvics's  hurt».  He  was  stabbed,  uota  hot.  It  was 
serions,  not  dangerous.  Ho  was  being  made  comfort- 
able at  home,  where  Captain  Cranston  said  it  vbb  pe^ 
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iectly  safe  for  Mrs.  Daviee  to  join  him,  an<l  the  am- 
bulance was  speedily  ready  to  take  lier  to  the  bedside 
of  her  wounded  hero,  but  again  poor  Mira's  nerves 
gave  way.  She  could  not  go  to  that  dreadful  place,  so 
much  nearer  those  frightful  savages.  Oh,  why,  why 
hadn't  they  brought  her  Percy  here?  Even  Mrs. 
MePliail  was  no  such  coward  as  that.  She  drove  back 
without  her,  and  not  for  hours  after  was  Mira  strong 
enough  to  go.  By  that  time  he  was  sleeping  placidly 
when,  trembling  still  and  pathetically  pale,  Mira  was 
escorted  to  his  bedside,  and  that  night  Mrs.  Cranston 
had  her  revenge. 

"Agatha  Loomis,"  said  she,  "you  declared  all 
along  that  ho  did  perfectly  right  in  marrying  that — 
that — in  marrying  her.     What  do  you  saynow?" 

And  Miss  Loomis  said — nothing. 

They  had  been  talking  of  Davies  t^io  this  very 
morning  before  the  mails  and  Langston  came.  No 
sooner  had  he  been  well  enough  to  move  than  he  asked 
to  be  sent  up  to  the  garrison.  He  was  no  longer  com- 
mander uf  the  guard,  and  no  longer  entitled  to  the 
house.  What  was  more,  he  must  decline  to  serve 
McPhail  in  any  such  capacity  again,  and  had  had  a 
letter  written  to  dei)artmBnt  head-quarters  representing 
the  facta,  and  one  was  received  from  the  general  prom- 
ising that  another  officer  should  be  detailed  immedi- 
ately. Furtiiermore,  Mr.  Daviea  announced  that  Mrs, 
Davios  simply  could  not  stand  the  life  at  that  point. 
Then  Boynton  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  it,  as  he 
was  now  able  to  stump  around  a  little,  and  he  enjoyed 
ciiattiiig  McPhail,  and  so  the  wounded  second  lieu- 
tenant of  Devers's  troop  was  shiAed  to  the  hospital  tesat 
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put  Up  for  his  accommodation  at  the  caotoament,  and 
tlicre  Mira  was  made  far  more  comfortable  tliaa  many 
an  army  wife  had  been,  aivaiting  the  day  when  tliey 
could  with  safety  be  started  oil  the  road  to  Scott,  now 
his  )in>per  station. 

"  Ijangstoii's  jmying  tlie  Parson  a  mighty  long  visit," 
exL'laimod  Mr.  Sanders,  imslingiug  his  sabre  and 
Hopping  down  into  the  first  camp-chair  on  his  way 
Ittick  from  morning  drill.  "  Mrs.  Cranston,  what  do 
yon  want  to  bet  y'all  go  back  to  Scott  inside  of  a 
week  ?" 

"I  like  it  very  much  Ijetfer  here,  especially  as  our 
going  to  S<.'(itt  would  mean  'y'ull'  were  to  be  again  in 
tlie  field,"  was  thu  laughing  reply. 

"  Well,  I  like  duty  here  l)ctt*r,  but  I  do  hanker  for 
a  ^valtz  on  lliiit  old  waxed  floor.  Think,  we  haven't 
had  a  dauL-e  since  we  isnne." 

"  The  men  liail  some  frood  music  the  other  eveDing ; 
why  didn't  you  suggest  a  waltz  on  the  prairie  to  Mrs. 
Davi.«?" 

"  Well,  I  did  think  of  it.  She  looks  bored  to  death. 
I  saw  her  just  now  as  I  came  by.  She  was  yawniug 
in  the  shade  of  the  tent  fly  wliile  Langston  and  the 
Pai-son  were  (;hatling  inside."  Why  don't  you  and 
Miss  Ijooniis  go  over  there  and  cheer  her  up  some- 
times? was  the  (piestion  he  checked  just  as  it  trembled 
on  his  lips.  Sum  brief  inspiration  of  discretion 
waruL-d  him  that  that  was  ground  too  sacred  for  hie 
blundering  inlrusion.  "  She  seems  downright  londy," 
he  concluded,  somewhat  lamely  and  suggestively.  "I 
don't  think  Mrs.  Pavies  in  cut  ont  for  this  kind  of  army 
life.     Here  comes  Langston  now." 
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He  needn't  have  made  that  announcement.  Mrs. 
Cranston  was  watching,  waiting  tor  him,  and  she 
glanced  quickly  to  see  where  Miss  Loomis  was.  That 
yonng  lady,  however,  never  looked  up  from  the  3lat« 
whereon  Louia's  hieroglypliics  were  in  mad  arithmeti- 
cal tangle,  even  wlien  she  heard  I^ngston's  courteous 
greeting  to  the  lady  of  the  house  and  his  inquiries  for 
the  captain,  and  heard  them  without  evidence  of  any 
emotion  whatsoever. 

"  The  captain  is  at  the  stables,  Mr,  Langslon.  We 
are  so  glad  to  see  you.  I'll  send  him  word  in  a  mo- 
ment. Do  sit  down  and  t«ll  us  all  the  news  from 
Braska,"  said  Mrs.  Cransloa,  hospitably. 

"  I  will  do  all  that  most  gladly,  Mrs.  Cranston,  but 
the  matter  on  which  I  desire  to  sec  him  at  once  is 
ut^nt,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Sanders  will  walk  over  to  the 
stables  with  me.  Then,  may  I  not  call  and  see  you 
later  f 

"  By  all  means !  and  will  you  not  dine  with  us?  A 
real  campaign  dinner,  you  know,  but  we  shall  be  so 
pleased  to  have  you." 

Langston's  face  fairly  glowed.  "I'll  be  here  in 
half  an  hour,  if  I  may,  but  I  must  see  the  captain 
at  once,  and  will  go.     I  trust — Miss  Loomis — is  well." 

"  Very  well,  and  quite  able  to  answer  for  herself," 
said  Mrs.  Cranston,  mischievonsly,  while  T^angston's 
eyes  eagerly  searched  the  door-way  and  dim  interior ; 
but  Miss  Ijooniis  was  nowhere  in  sight,  and  chose  to 
appear  to  lie  not  within  hearing. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  or  speak?"  said  M^,  re- 
proachfully, the  moment  he  was  gone. 

"  I  was  busy.     These  are  school  days,"  was  the  calm 
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reply,  one  that  would  liave  I>GeD  no  comfort  to  Langs- 
toD,  who  walkiid  nitlier  ruefully  on  with  the  subaltern. 
The  busiuess  with  Cranston  proved  interesting. 

"  You  have  a  young  trooi)er,  Brannan,  whom  I  need  to 
see  eonlidentially,  and  at  once.     May  I  do  ao,  captain  ?" 

"  Certainly.  Send  Corporal  Brannan  here,"  said  the 
troop  commander,  wondering  what  now  complication 
had  involved  this  wayward  son ;  and  presently,  erect 
and  soldierly,  with  a  fine  tan  on  his  cheek  and  brand- 
new  chevrons  on  his  Hiecvos,  "  lanced  for  bravery  in 
the  field,"  as  the  troopers  expressed  it  in  those  days,  the 
young  soldier  stood  attention  before  them. 

"  You  probably  do  not  remember  me,  Corporal 
Brannan,"  said  Langslon,  in  courteous  tone,  "but  I 
remenilwr  you  favorably  and  well  for  the  day  at  Bluff 
Siding  last  June."  And  the  light  in  the  young  sol- 
dier's eyes  indicated  that  he  recalled  the  civilian.  "  Your 
captain  knows  sometliing  of  the  matter  on  which  I 
wish  to  see  you,  and  I  have  asked  him  t^  remain  here 
with  UB."  And  now  an  anxious,  troubled  look  crept 
over  Branmin's  iaco,  some  swift  oversliad owing  from 
the  coming  cloud.  "  You  liavc  never  yet  told  any  one 
whose  knife  it  was  that  cut  you  that  day." 

Brannau's  lips  moved  and  he  turned  even  paler,  but 
he  said  no  word. 

"  Well,  coriraral,  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when 
instead  of  keeping  silence  to  protect  another  man  you 
may  have  to  speak  for  your  own  sake." 

Brannan  glanced  quickly,  anxiously,  from  one  fiice 
to  another,  from  the  lawyer  to  his  troop  commander,  aa 
though  ap)>ealing  to  the  latter  to  say  how  could  that 
be.    Presently  he  faltered,  "  I  don't  understand." 
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"Well,  I  will  toll  you,  in  part  at  least.  Your  captain 
and  I  kuow  something  of  your  past  history,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  will  have  cause  to  regret  that  fact.  We 
know  that  you  were  at  Dr.  Powlett's  at  the  time  Mr. 
Davies  vtaa  assaulted  and  robbed  near  his  Urbana 
home.  You  had  there  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
young  Powlett,  who  disappeared  after  much  disreputa'- 
ble  doing.  You  soon  enlisted,  and  were  for  a  time  very 
iutimate  with  a  recruit,  Howard,  who  correspouded 
with  the  description  I  have  of  Powlett.  You  both  had 
frequent  letters, — you  from  your  mother  and  he  from 
several  sources.  Then  came  a  disagreement  and  you 
held  yourself  apart  from  him  and  his  new  chum,  a 
young  fellow  called  Paine,  and,  while  you  continued 
loyal  to  an  old  friendship  and  kept  silent  as  to  How- 
ard's past,  he  was  less  considerate  of  you.  There  was 
serious  trouble  between  yourself  and  Sergeant  Haney 
and  Howard  the  night  you  reached  Fort  Scott  after  the 
campaign,  and  you  wore  ordered  confined.  I  have 
heard  there  at  Scott  a  story  I  do  not  believe.  Will 
you  not  tell  your  captain  and  me  the  real  cause?" 

"Well,  sir,  it  wa."?  about  my  writing-case,"  said  the 
corporal,  in  low  and  hesitant  voice.  "  I  kept  mother's 
letters  and  some  pictures  and  things  I  valued  in  it.  It 
went  with  nie  up  to  the  Big  Horn  camp  all  right,  but 
when  we  started  on  the  campaign  and  cut  loose  from 
the  wagons  I  had  to  turn  it  over  to  Sei^eant  Haney. 
I  saw  him  lock  it  in  the  big  company  chest,  and  the 
night  wo  got  into  Scott  witii  the  wagons  and  that  chest 
was  imloaded,  over  three  months  afterwards,  I  asked 
for  it  at  once,  and  I  had  been  kept  back  with  the 
wagons,  and  I'd  been  drinking  a  little,  for  it  was  a  bit- 
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ter  cold  march,  aod  Haney  aud  Howard  gave  me  more 
liquor  and  told  mo  I'd  better  not  take  it  until  I'd  quit 
chinking.  We  bad  trouble  tliat  night  later,  and  I  wag 
confined  for  abusing  the  sei^cant  and  being  drunk, 
though  I  could  prove  I  hadn't  abused  him,  and  that 
it  wa-s  just  the  otlier  way,  and  tliat  I  was  only  slightly 
affected  by  the  liquor.  The  next  day  I  sent  word 
from  the  guaixl-house  fur  my  case,  and  the  reply  came 
that  tlie  sergeant  gave  it  to  me  the  pi-evious  night.  I 
knew  he  hadn't  and  said  po.  They  answered  that  I 
was  drunk  and  must  have  lost  it,  and  that  was  all  the 
Bati»<faoti()n  I  got." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  mo  about  this  at  the  time, 
Brannan?"  asked  Cranston,  kindly. 

"  I  meant  to,  sir,  tlio  moment  I  got  out,  but  they 
fi.\od  things  so  as  to  send  me  dirot-t  from  the  guard- 
house «ith  Ijicutenaut  Boynton's  dctaclimcnt  to  the 
agency,  and  wlien  I  wrote  Irum  there  to  Howard  aad 
Hancy  lioth,  they  answered  tliat  they  had  a  clue,  and 
if  I'd  only  keep  quiet  tliey'd  get  it  sure,  and  the  man 
who  stole  it  friini  me.  I  never  told  mother  about  it, — 
it  shamed  nic  so.  I  was  afraid  the  liquor  was  dni^^ed, 
and — it  might  be  true,  though  1  thought  I  knew 
cvciytliiiig  that  h!ip])one<l."  Then  he  stopped  ab- 
nqitly. 

"Go  on,"  .said  I>angston,  with  deep  interest  in  hia 
keen,  shrewd  face.  "  There  is  oven  more  to  this  tlian 
I  thought.     What  followed  ?" 

"  I  got  tiri-d  waiting,  and  thcro  was  a  chance  to  go  to 
Scott  with  the  mail  rider  and  I  took  it,  and  a  bitter 
cold  ride  it  |)rovcd  to  1m?.  We  couldn't  get  cofiee  on 
the  way,  the  rider  and  I,  but  we  could  get  whtakejr. 
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worse  luck,  for  he  had  it  with  him,  and  so  I  had  been 
drinking  when  we  readied  the  post,  and  made  my  de- 
mapid  of  Haney.  He  put  me  oft' with  more  liquor  and 
soft  words.  Then  I  threatened  to  appeal  to  Captain 
Cranston  or  Lieutenant  Davies,  and  the  next  thing 
they  liad  me  in  hospital  with  Paine  to  watch  rae.  I 
hud  Injcu  drinking  enongh  to  make  me  mad  with  suf- 
fering for  more  by  tliat  time." 

"  Well,  did  yon  never  appeal  to  Captain  Devere  ?" 

"No,  sir;  there  was  no  use  in  doing  that,"  said 
Brannan,  coloring  uneasily  as  he  spoke.  "  I  beg  Cap- 
tain Cranston's  pardon  for  saying  so  of  an  officer,  but 
no  one  could  hope  for  justice  in  'A'  Troop  unless  he 
was  solid  with  Sergeant  Haney." 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  your  writing-case  to  this 
day?"  continued  Langston. 

"  Never,  sir." 

"Well,  one  thing  more.  Now  that  you  know 
Howard's  character, — know  him  to  have  deserted  and 
to  have  striven  to  injure  you  in  many  a  way,  will  you 
still  persist  in  saying  be  did  not  wield  the  knife  that 
slashed  you  ?" 

"  I  have  said,  sir,  that  I  knew  no  one  in  all  the  re- 
cruits who  would  have  used  a  knife  on  me." 

"  True  !  You  put  it  well,  Brannan,"  said  Langston, 
with  a  smile  of  deep  meaning,  "and  among  simple- 
minded  military  folk  the  answer  would  be  enough, 
jK-rhaps,  but  not  to  a  lawyer.  Would  you  declare 
that  Howard  did  not  wield  tlie  knife  that  slashed  you— 
hut  was  meant  for  Lieutenant  Davies?" 

And  Brannan  colored  still  deeper.  "  I  cannot  say 
anything  about  him,  sir ;  at  least  not  now." 
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"  Very  well.  Then  it  is  useless  to  ask  just  now 
what  yon  know  of  liis  jiast?" 

"  Yes,  sir," 

"  All  right,  Brannau.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  the 
near  future  iliat  writing-case  of  yours  will  turn  up, 
and  I  mean  to  stay  to  see  it,  for  when  it  does  you'U 
nee<l  us  botli." 

But  I>aiig»ton's  hope  for  a  speedy  and  brilliant  coup 
was  d!ishc<I  by  tlic  news  that  came  that  very  night. 
Forty-eight  hours  thereafter  a  little  caravan  of  army 
wagons.  Concords  and  ambulances,  witli  an  infantry 
escort,  was  slowly  wending  its  way  southward  toward 
the  welcoming  roofs  of  old  Fort  Scott,  with  the  wives 
and  cliildrcn  of  several  families,  witli  Mira  and  her 
newest  friend,  Mrs.  Ploddei-,  with  the  tall,  martial- 
Inokingcivilian  riding  in  close  attendance  on  the  Crans- 
ton's ecjuipage,  backing  In  the  life-giving  sunshine  and 
in  tiie  thrill  and  lioix'  tan\  sweet  unrest  of  an  ever- 
growing love,  devoted  and  insistent  in  spite  of  \'ag;ue 
and  jesiloiis  di'cad,  for  there  was  not  the  feeblest  flicker 
of  encoiiragemi^iit  in  Miss  Ixmniis's  calm  and  ofl- 
avertcd  eyes.  Tjaugston  iisskcd  himself  iu  the  still 
hours  of  the  starlit  night,  camping  on  the  banks  of 
Dismal  Ifivcr,  was  it  possible  that  licr  iieart  was  fol- 
lowing some  siildicr  in  the  dusty  colnmu,  riding  hard, 
riding  ihst  long  miles  away  to  the  northwest  now, 
ea^T  to  ovci-fake  the  conii-ade  soldiery  already  on  tlie 
flank  tif  the  foe,  and  boar  a  trot>iK;r'8  jMirt  in  the  battle 
snnmicr  so  suddenly  to  oiMii.  Kvon  Percy  Davies, 
laughing  at  the  feeble  protest  of  Dr.  Burroughs,  and 
heartily  congratulated  by  old  White  himself,  hod 
donned  his  tield  di-ess  and  climbed  stiffly  into  saddle. 
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to  ride  once  more  with  the  fighting  column,  to  the 
savage  disappointment  of  his  one  red  foe  at  the  canton- 
ments, and  the  utter  confusion  of  other  foes  at  Scott 
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A  HUNDRED  miles  away, — ^a  hundred  as  the  crow 
Hies,  and  not  by  the  tortuous  route  the  cavalry  had  to 
follow,  through  a  region  that,  all  in  an  hour's  march, 
shifted  its  scene  from  the  dull  monotone  of  barren 
waves  of  prairie  to  bold,  beautiful  heights  and  deep 
sheltered  ravines  and  cafions,  the  winding  thread  of  the 
Mina  Ska  went  foaming  and  leaping  over  its  stony  bed, 
taking  occasional  cat-naps  in  wide,  shadowy  shallows, 
only  to  wake  up  again  to  wilder  riot  under  the  frown- 
ing, fir-crested  cliffs  of  the  Black  Rock  Range.  For 
many  a  long,  sunshiny  mile  it  had  come  floating  placidly 
eastward,  issuing  from  the  great  water-shed  of  the  con- 
tinent, drifting  leisurely  between  low-lying,  grassy 
banks  all  criss-crossed  with  ancient  buffalo-trails,  or 
the  recent  footprints  of  long-homed  cattle,  past  the 
broad  plateau,  crowded  by  the  wooden  walls  of  Fort 
Ransom,  past  the  roofs  and  spires  of  bustling  Butte, 
a  prairie  metropolis,  a  railway  and  cattle  town  that 
rivalled  Braska,  past  long  miles  of  gleaming  tangents 
of  the  transcontinental  railway  until  it  met  the  bold 
bluffs  east  of  Alkali  Station  and  was  shouldered  from 
its  course  and  sent  on  long,  tortuous  dMour  to  the 
northeast,  until,  beyond  the  great  reservation  of  the 
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red  moil  in  tlie  loveliest  hill  country  of  the  wild  fron- 
tier, it  oQce  more  turned  sharply  eastward  at  the  point 
described  in  the  sonorous  language  of  the  plains  as 
"  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Mina  Ska."  Midway  between 
its  swet^ping  curve  near  Alkali  and  the  sharp  deflection 
at  the  big  bend  there  came  flowing  into  it  irom  the 
westward,  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Dakota  lands, 
the  clear,  translucent  waters  of  the  Wakpa  Wakon, — 
the  Spirit  River  of  the  Sioux,  all  along  whose  storied 
shores  for  months  had  clustered  the  thronging  villages 
of  the  tribe,  living  through  the  long,  tierce  winter  in 
sheltered  comfort,  fed,  warmed,  inspired  by  the  spoils 
and  stories  of  the  great  cam|)aign  the  year  gone  by. 
But  now  as  though  by  magic  had  the  tepees  vanished. 
Only  around  the  protecting  agency,  miles  to  the  west, 
miles  deeper  in  among  the  tumbling  hills,  were  tlie 
lodges  now  clustered,  hundreds  of  them,  with  their 
swarming  occupants, — old  men,  old  crones,  Indian 
mothers,  wives,  sweethearts,  maids,  young  boys,  chil- 
dren, and  pappooses, — all  confidingly  clinging  to  the 
protecting  hand  of  the  Great  Father  and  claiming  his 
bounty ;  while  the  husbands  and  fathers,  the  stalwart 
young  warrior's  of  the  Sioux  themselves,  were  skulking 
through  the  Bad  Lands  across  the  Ska,  eagerly,  warily 
watching  the  coming  of  the  little  cavalry  column  from 
the  distant  Chasing  Water,  while  even  in  greater  num- 
Ix^rs  their  wild  red  cohorts  patrolled  the  deep  valley, 
the  overhanging  heights  of  the  Ska  itself,  watching 
every  move  of  the  coming  force  from  Bansom,  bent  on 
luring  botli,  if  possible,  far  within  their  borders,  fer  in 
among  those  tangling,  treacherous  ravines  and  oafionB, 
and,  there  surrounding,  to  massacre  the  last  man. 
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South  west  ward,  at  Paiut^d  I<odge  Butte,  after  a  loDg^ 
long  march  thruugh  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  long  June 
day,  Colonel  Winthrop  had  ordered  his  men  to  bivouac 
for  the  night.  Riding  steadily  eastward  by  the  "  foot- 
hill" trail  from  Ransom,  they  had  reached  Willow 
Springs  on  Friday  noon,  purposing  to  camp  there  until 
the  following  dawn,  but  so  alarming  were  the  reports 
of  the  few  fleeing  settlers  whom  they  met  that  the  old 
colonel  decide<l  afier  an  hour's  rest  to  push  on  again. 
Withoutbeing  trammelled  by  precise  orders,  the geueral 
tenor  of  his  instru(^ions  was  to  march  on  down  the 
Ska,  and  strike  and  punish  any  Indian  war-parties  he 
could  find,  and  clear  the  valley  as  soon  as  possible. 
Major  Chrome,  with  four  troops,  two  of  the  Eleventh, 
his  own,  and  two  of  the  — th,  Atherton's  regiment, 
was  ordered  to  march  across  country  from  the  Chasing 
Water,  and  join  Winthrop  in  the  valley  of  the  Ska.  One 
hundred  miles,  as  has  been  said,  had  Chrome  to  march 
to  reach  the  valley  at  the  nearest  point,  nearly  opposite 
the  monUi  of  the  Spirit  River.  Nearly  two  hundred 
if  he  followed  the  stream  would  Tintop  have  to  cover 
in  going  from  Fort  Ransom  to  that  point,  but  he  had 
started  on  a  Wednesday  morning,  twenty-four  hours 
ahead  of  Chrome.  Each  well  knew  he  would  proba- 
bly have  to  fight  his  way.  Each  meant,  according  to 
his  own  lights,  tu  du  his  best,  and  each  resorted  to 
measures  radically  different.  Winthrop,  active,  eager, 
nervous  in  tem[>erameut,  pushed  forward  boldly,  rap- 
idly, bent  on  "  getting  there,"  as  he  expressed  it,  and 
hitting  bard  before  the  reds  could  slip  back  to  their 
holes.  Chrome,  slow,  phlegmatic,  cautious,  advanced 
by  carefully-studied  marches,  with  scouts  &r  ahead  and 
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flankers  far  dispersed.  Arguing  that  Winthrop,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more  to  go,  and  a  big- 
ger crowd  to  handle^  and  with  Indians  on  his  flank 
every  inch  of  the  way,  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
Spirit  River  crossing  inside  of  seven  days, — Chrome 
parcelled  out  his  own  march  accoitiingly.  Starting 
with  all  Sliced  from  the  c^mtonment,  according  to  his 
instructions  from  Major  White,  he  soon  slowed  down 
to  a  pace  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  views.  "If 
we  get  there  Monday  or  Tuesday  even,"  said  he,  "  we'll 
be  'way  ahead  of  Tintop."  And  this  was  at  the  close 
of  the  second  day's  march,  when  he  could  point  to 
less  than  a  total  of  fortv-four  miles  covered.  The 
country  was  still  oi>en,  the  trails  distinct,  the  Indians 
reported  in  the  distance  were  in  small  parties,  proba- 
bly from  the  Ogallalla  reservation.  To  Cranston  and 
Truman,  as  well  as  to  the  captains  of  the  — ^th,  there 
seemed  every  reason  to  push  ahead.  It  was  urged 
among  them  that,  at  last,  Truman  should  speak,  and 
Truman  did,  as  the  captains  of  the  — ^th  positively 
decJined.  "  Wc  have  known  Colonel  Winthrop  well, 
sir,"  said  Truman,  *'  and  wc  Ixilieve  he  will  make  long 
marches,  j)erhaps  forced  marches,  to  throw  himself  be- 
tween the  raidere  and  the  reservation.  Just  as  soon  as 
a  big  fori«  gets  there,  they  will  scatter  for  the  far  north 
and  northwest.  The  only  chance  of  punishing  them  is 
to  got  there  at  once  while  there  is  still  something  left 
for  them  to  kill  or  burn, — something  to  tempt  them.  I 
fear,  major,  that  unless  we  make  better  time  we'll  be 
too  late  for  the  ball." 

Chrome  listened  ])lacidly  and  without  impatience  of 
any  kind.     Yes,  he  admitted,  that  was  what  White 
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himself  said.  White  was  fuming  with  wrath  because 
he  wasu't  given  command  of  a  field  column  instead  of 
being  sent  west  to  cover  the  Pawnee  Station  road. 
"Small  blame  to  him  !"  muttered  Cranston.  "Why 
on  earth  couldn't  this  tortoise  have  been  left  to  that 
work  and  old  Whitey  given  to  us?"  No!  Major 
Chrome  meant  to  advance  with  caution  and  delibera- 
tion. If  the  Indians  saw  them  coming  precipitately, 
they  might  be  equally  precipitate  in  their  flight,  and 
thereby  defeat  the  general's  plans  of  having  Tintop 
get  in  their  rear,  at  which  characteristic  opinion  Cap- 
tain Canker,  of  the  — th,  a  man  of  many  moods,  but 
a  fighter,  turned  gloomily  away,  and  was  heard  soon 
afterwards  swearing  viciously.  It  was  the  old  story 
of  the  army  of  lions  with  a  sheep  at  their  head. 

And  then  came  a  calm,  cloudless,  radiant  June 
Sunday,  a  day  as  perfect  and  serene  aloft  as  was  that 
June  Sunday  of  the  year  gone  by  on  whose  high  noon 
there  rose  the  mad  clamor  of  the  battle  on  the  Little 
Horn,  whose  pitiless  sun  looked  fiercely  down  upon 
the  slaughtered  ranks  of  Custer  and  his  gallant 
Seventh,  and  just  as  the  red  went  out  of  the  western 
Bky,  and  the  sharp,  jagged  line  of  the  Warrior  Buttea 
melted  into  softer  purple,  there  came  galloping  in 
from  the  distant  outpost  an  excited  trooper,  who  gave 
a  paper  to  Major  Chrome.  The  officers  were  seated 
about  him  at  a  tiny  fire,  and  Cranston  quickly  lighted 
a  candle  lantern  and  the  major  read.  It  was  from  the 
officer  of  the  picket. 

"  Thunder  Hawk  and  Rides  Double  just  in  from 
over  toward  the  Ska.  They  say  they  have  seen  '  plenty 
warriors'  all  day  and  are  sure  there  has  been  a  big  fight 
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far  across  the  valley.  We  could  plainly  see  Indian 
signal-smokes  an  hour  ago,  and  Hawk  says  a  heavy 
dust-cloud  rose  between  him  and  the  sunset."  It  was 
signed  "  Davies." 

"  Now,  there,  gentlemen  !''  said  Chrome,  "  if  we  had 
puslied  ahead  any  faster  Da  vies  couldn't  have  kept  up 
with  us,  and  this  evening  he's  commanding  the  ad- 
vance. If  we  had  hurried,  those  Indians  would  have 
hurried  too  and  got  clear  away  before  Tintop  could 
have  got  behind  tliem  and  struck  tliem  as  he  has.  See 
how  well  it  worked?"  And  Chrome  glanced  con- 
tentedlv  about  him. 

"That's  all  well  enough,  sir,  so  far  as  it  goes," 
growled  Captain  Canker,  "  but  wliere  do  we  come  in 
on  this  campaign  ?  What  will  be  said  of  our  failure 
to  get  into  the  fight?" 

"  What  a  growler  you  are,  Canker  !  Why,  man,  in 
matters  of  this  kind  individual  ambition  must  give 
place  to  concerted  plans.  It's  the  team  work,  tlie 
combinations  that  tell."  And  here  the  silent  circle  be- 
came engrossed  in  pipes  or  in  whittling,  or  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  very  ground  at  their  feet,  though 
from  under  the  broad  brims  of  their  scouting  hats 
veteran  campaigners  exchanged  meaning  glances.  Can- 
ker only  growled  the  more  sulkily. 

"  What  I'm  afraid  of.  Major  Chrome,  is  that  Colonel 
Winthrop  may  liave  wanted  us  this  very  day,  and 
forty  miles  wouldn't  have  reached  him." 

"  My  lieaven  !"  said  Cranston,  later  that  night,  toss- 
ing upward  his  clinched  fists  and  nervous  straining 
arms,  "  I  feel  like  a  man  in  a  nightmare.  One  long 
winter  of  incessant  friction  and  undecided  dashings 
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witb  Devers,  and  now  this  mail  eagerness  to  be  doing 
eomething  choked  and  smothered  by  this  incubus  at 
oni'  head.  If  to-morrow  brings  no  relief  I  want  to 
quit  for  good  and  all." 

But  the  long  weeks  of  indecisive  warfare,  in  camp 
as  in  the  field,  were  destined  to  have  their  climax  at 
last.  Weil  for  the  little  battalion,  perhaps,  was  it, 
after  all,  that  officers  and  men  alike  were  boiling  over 
with  repressed,  pent-up  fury  for  action,  for  when  the 
morrow  csinio  it  eallod  each  soldier  into  line,  and  gave 
him  giant  work  to  do. 

Somewhere  towards  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
under  the  glitter  and  sheen  of  the  myriad  stars  over- 
head, while,  all  but  the  guard,  the  troopers  slept  peace- 
fully upon  the  prairie  turf  and,  all  but  a  few  early 
risers,  their  cliai^ers,  too,  were  drowsing  undisturbed 
by  the  occasional  quendotis  yelp  of  the  coyote, — some- 
wiiere,  far  out  over  tlie  dim,  shadowy  slopes  to  the 
westward,  there  rose  ujwn  the  night  tiie  faint  sound  of 
a  trumpet  call,  seemingly  miles  away.  In  his  ex- 
treme caution  Clirome  had  posted  little  parties  full  a 
mile  out  from  the  bivouac,  north,  east,  and  west,  and 
it  was  while  slowly  riding  to  the  westernmost  of  these 
tliat  the  officer  of  tite  guard  first  thought  he  heard  the 
sound.  A  corporal  of  Cranston's  troop  was  at  his 
heels.  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  the  low,  e^er 
question,  as  the  two  reined  in  their  horses,  "I  could 
almost  swear  I  heard  it.  I  couldn't  make  out  the 
signal  though — could  only  hear  a  note  or  two."  They 
found  the  picket  alert,  even  excited.  They,  too,  had 
heard  something  very  like  a  faint  trumpet  call  very  far 
to  the  west,  and  Davies  waited  no  longer. 
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"  You  remain  here,  corporal.  I'll  call  the  captain. 
And  in  a  few  moments  he  was  bending  over  Cranston. 
The  latter  was  awake  in  a  minute,  and  together  they 
hastened  out  afoot,  past  snoring  troopers  or  snorting 
steeds,  and  stood  some  hundred  yards  outside  the  inner 
sentry  line. 

"Hay  left  Scott  with  'A'  and  'V  troops  Wednes- 
day, as  we  know,''  said  Cranston,  "  but  it's  impossible 
he  (X)uld  have  caught  us  yet,  though  he  took  the  cut* 
off.  That  night  trumpeting's  a  trick  of  the  — ^th. 
They  tried  it  twice  last  summer." 

"  I  know,  sir,  and  may  not  that  be  some  of  them 
trvini?  to  find  us?" 

"  Well,  hardly.  You  know  Atherton  only  had  one 
troop  left  at  Russell,  the  other  five  were  sent  up 
toward  the  Big  Horn  ten  days  ago.  Listen !  There 
it  goes  again  !" 

Yes,  unmistakably,  faint,  far,  but  clear,  the  notes  of 
a  cavalry  trumpet  could  be  heard,  and,  while  Davies 
hurried  to  rouse  the  major,  Cranston  stirred  up  his  boy 
bugler.  It  took  a  minute  or  two  to  make  Chrome 
comprehend  the  situation.  "Why,"  said  he,  "who'd 
be  ass  enough  to  be  man;hing  or  drilling  with  trumpet 
calls  this  hour  of  the  night  and  in  the  midst  of  a  cam- 
paign ?" 

Cranston  reminded  him  how  scattered  troops  of  the 
— th,  his  own  regiment,  had  found  each  other  by  night 
the  previous  year ;  how  Truscott  announced  the  com- 
ing of  his  relieving  column  to  Wayne's  beleaguered 
squadron  ;  and  Chrome  slowly  found  his  legs  and  fac- 
ulties, but  wouldn't  believe  his  subordinates.  He 
demanded  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  and  unwUl- 
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ingly  accompanied  them  to  the  point  beyond  the  lines, 
Cranston's  trumpeter  sleepily  following.  It  was  full 
five  minutes  before  again  the  call  was  heard,  and  then 
it  seemed  farther  away  than  before,  too  far  away  for 
Chrome,  who  still  could  not  believe  it. 

"  Let  my  trumpeter  hail  them,"  urged  Cranston, 
"  then  they'll  answer."  But  Chrome  said  that  wouldn't 
do ;  it  would  wake  up  or  startle  everybody  in  camp, 
and  so  decliued. 

"  It's  all  your  fancy,"  he  said.  "  There  are  none  of 
our  fellows  with  Tintop,  and " 

"  But  he  knows  you,  with  at  least  two  troops  of  the 
— th,  are  somewhere  out  here,  sir,  and  he  takes  a  r^- 
mental  way  of  trying  to  communicate  with  you.  I 
b^  you  to  listen  one  moment  more.  Tlie>-e  !"  And 
this  time  even  Chrome  was  convinced,  and  the  next 
instant  guards  and  pickets,  sleeping  troopers,  and 
drowsing  steeds  all  came  staggering  to  their  feet,  roused 
by  the  shrill  blast  from  Cranston's  trumpet  sounding 
"Forward !" 

And  half  an  hour  later  there  came  jogging  wearily 
into  camp,  guided  for  a  time  only  by  the  call,  and 
finally  met  and  escorted  by  the  picket,  a  sei^eant  and 
trumpeter  from  old  Tintop  himself,  and  the  letter  they 
bore  put  an  end  even  to  Chrome's  inertness.  In  brief, 
terse  words  it  lold  the  8tory.  He  and  his  command 
had  had  a  sharp,  stubborn  fight  with  a  big  force  of 
hostiles  that  very  day,  with  cousidei-able  loss  to  both. 
"  If  you  had  been  here  with  your  men,"  Tintop  said, 
"  I  believe  we  could  have  cleaned  them  out  entirely." 
The  main  body,  however,  had  retired  toward  the 
agency  at  the  head  of  Spirit  River,  but  a  band  of  Un- 
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capapas  and  Minneoonjous,  that  had  cut  loose  from  all, 
had  gone  on  down  the  Ska,  making  for  a  junction  with 
some  of  Red  Dog's  people  at  the  confluence  of  the 
streams.  Tiutop  held  that  Clirome  must  be  there  by 
tills  time,  but  if  detained  from  any  cause  this  was  to 
tell  him  to  strike,  strike  hard  and  instantly  with  every 
man  at  his  ba(^k,  and  that  he,  Winthrop,  would  8uj>- 
port  as  soon  as  possible. 

Fording  the  Ska  above  the  narrows  of  the  valley, 
the  faithful  messengers  had  plunged  into  the  open 
country  to  the  east,  so  as  to  keep  well  in  rear  of  the 
fleeing  Indians,  then  sounding  officers'  call,  the  night 
signal  of  the  — th,  as  they  came,  rode  eastward  through 
the  starlight,  scouring  the  broad  prairies  for  the  com- 
rade column. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  command  was  saddling.  Cof- 
fee had  been  hurriedly  served.  The  packers  were 
lashing  their  bulky  sacks  and  boxes  to  the  apparejos 
and  turning  loose  the  patient  little  burden-bearers. 
Old  Thunder  Hawk,  grave  and  dignified,  had  been 
standing  in  consultation  with  Chrome  and  his  troop 
commanders.  He  knew  the  i)oint  where  the  hostiles 
were  probably  in  camp,  and  plac^  it,  as  did  Tintop's 
scouts,  close  to  the  confluence  of  the  WakiMi  Wakon 
and  the  Ska.  Thunder  Hawk  was  of  the  Ogallallas, 
therefore  not  a  tribesman  of  the  renegades,  but  he  was 
a  Sioux,  and  therefore  a  brother.  He  had  counselled 
peace  to  his  {Kjople,  and  they  had  rewarded  him  with 
taunts  and  jeers.  He  had  accompanied  the  column, 
formally  enrolled  sis  a  scout,  and  he  would  be  guide 
and  adviser  to  the  white  chief,  yet  shrank  from  per- 
sonal ])art  in  the  coming  battle.     He  had  been  asked 
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how  many  miles  it  was  to  the  forks  and  replied  fif- 
teen, "  but,"  said  he,  "  it  is  much  farther  by  the  way 
the  chief  should  go/* 

"  We  want  to  go  the  shortest  way,'*  was  Chrome's 
short  reply.  "  The  quickest  way  to  reach  and  strike 
them." 

Already  Cranston  seemed  to  divine  what  the  old 
Indian  meant  to  counsel, — "  The  longest  way  round 
is  the  shortest  way  home,"  in  fact,  as  Hawk  calmly 
explained.  They  knew  the  white  soldiers  were  coming 
from  Ogallalla.  They  expected  them  from  the  south- 
east,— had  seen  them  coming  from  that  direction  and, 
falling  back  to  the  stream  before  them,  were  watching 
for  their  coming  on  the  following  morn.  Their  scouts 
could  not  be  more  than  a  few  miles  in  front  of  them 
now.  They  would  be  up  and  away  the  moment  they 
heard  of  the  near  approach  of  the  column.  Then  it 
would  be  a  stem  chase  into  the  heart  of  the  hills, 
and  there,  reinforced  by  renegades  from  all  sides,  they 
might  be  able  to  turn  upon  and  overwhelm  their  pur- 
suers. There  was  only  one  likely  way  of  striking 
them  where  they  were,  and  that  was  by  making  wide 
circuit  to  the  north,  fording  the  Ska  far  behind  their 
camp,  and  then,  turning  up-stream,  attack  them  from 
the  north  or  northeast.  Chrome  saw  the  point  and 
yielded.  When  at  1.30  the  little  command  mounted 
and  moved  away  it  was  at  brisk,  steady  walk,  "  column 
half  right,"  with  the  pole  star  high  aloft  but  straight 
ahead.  Ten  minutes  out  and  they  struck  the  trot. 
*'  Bedad !"  said  Trooper  Riley,  at  the  rear  of  column, 
"  Old  Chrome  Teller's  had  his  nap  out  at  last." 

Many's  the  time  a  cavalry  column,  after  an  all-night 
hh 
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march^  finds  itself  jaded  and  drowsy  just  as  a  blithe 
young  world  is  waking  up  to  hail  the  coming  day. 
Far  different  is  the  feeling  when,  refreshed  by  a  few 
hours'  sound  and  dreamless  sleep,  warmed  with  that 
soldier  comfort,  coflTee,  and  thrilled  by  the  whispered 
news  of  "  fight  ahead,"  the  troop  pricks  eagerly  on. 
Tlien  the  faint  blush  of  the  eastern  sky,  the  cool  breath 
of  the  morning  breeze,  the  dim  gray  light  that  steals 
across  the  view,  all  are  hailed  with  bounding  pulse  and 
kindling  eyes.  It  was  just  at  the  peep  of  day,  after  a 
glorious  burst  over  the  bounding  turf,  that  Chrome's 
little  battalion,  some  two  hundred  and  forty  strong, 
riding  in  broad  column  of  fours,  and  guided  by  old 
Thunder  Hawk  himself,  turned  squarely  to  the  left  at 
the  head  of  a  long,  dark,  winding  ravine,  and,  dimin- 
ishing front  to  two  abreast,  and  steadying  down  to  the 
walk  again,  dove  out  of  sight  among  the  tortuous 
deptlis.  Thirty  minutes  more  and  the  Ska  was  foam- 
ing about  the  horses'  bellies  as  they  boldly  forded  the 
stream,  every  man  whipping  out  and  raising  carbine 
as  his  steed  plunged  in.  Then,  turning  southwest- 
ward,  close  under  the  bluffs  of  tlie  Indian  shore,  they 
rode  within  the  reservation  lines  at  last,  with  the  dawn 
no  longer  at  the  sabre  hand,  but  at  the  bridle.  Peer- 
ing out  through  the  dim  ghostly  light,  long  miles  to 
the  south,  were  the  Uncapapa  scouts,  watching  for  the 
first  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  column  that,  slipping 
away  from  before  them  in  the  darkness  of  midnight^ 
had  ridden  in  wide  circuit  around  and  across  their  fronts 
burrowed  into  the  earth  at  the  first  blush  of  the  morn- 
ing sky,  reappeared  dripping  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie 
bordering  stream,  the  Rubicon  of  the  reservatioiiy  and 
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now  was  swiftly  bearing  down  upon  the  devoted  vil- 
lage from  a  quarter  utterly  unsuspected. 

"  Just  4.15,"  said  Cranston,  glancing  at  his  watch 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  see.  "  How  do  you  feel, 
Davies  V 

"  Better  than  I  have  for  a  month,  though  tired.  I 
told  Burroughs  no  harm  could  result  That  scratch 
is  almost  entirely  healed.  How  far  ahead  are  they 
supposed  to  be,  captain?  It'll  be  broad  daylight, 
even  in  this  deep  valley,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.'* 

Sanders,  acting  as  Chrome's  adjutant,  came  riding 
back  from  the  head  of  column  at  the  very  moment 
and  reined  about  alongside  his  own  troop  commander. 
"  I'd  rather  be  here  in  my  old  place,  sir,  and  you're  in 
big  luck  to  have  it.  Parson.  The  major  says  he  wants 
to  capture  their  whole  pony  herd,  if  it  takes  three 
troops  to  do  it,  and  *  C '  is  to  charge  the  village  and 
rout  out  the  bucks." 

It  so  happened  that  Cranston's  troop  was  bringing 
up  the  rear  of  column, — only  the  pack-mules  and  their 
guaixi  being  behind, — a  long  distance  behind  at  the 
moment,  for  the  pace  had  been  trot  or  lope  for  ten  miles 
until  the  command  reached  the  shelter  of  the  ravine. 

"  I  was  in  hopes  there  was  no  village,"  said  Crans- 
ton ;  "  that  we'd  only  strike  the  wickyups  of  a  war- 
party.     Do  you  mean  village,  Sanders  ?" 

"  Thunder  Hawk  says  he's  afraid  so,  sir.  He  thinks 
the  Uncapapas  and  Minneconjous  who  were  rounded 
up  last  fall  really  want  to  get  away  and  join  the  bulk 
of  their  tribe  who  are  summering  in  Canada  with  Sit- 
ting Bull.  If  so  this  was  their  chance,  and  they've 
got  their  women  and  children  with  them." 
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Cranston's  face  seemed  to  grow  paler  in  the  gray 
gathering  light.  "  There's  no  help  for  it,  then/'  he 
said ;  "  but  I  hate  that  sort  of  thing.  How  near  are 
we  ?" 

"Within  two  or  three  miles/'  Hawk  says.  "He 
and  Bear  and  two  others  have  galloped  out  ahead. 
We'll  know  by  the  time  we've  reached  that  bluff  yon- 
der." And  he  pointed  to  a  magnificent  rose-tipped  pali- 
sade of  rock  tliat  jutted  out  across  their  path.  "  That's 
Good  Heart  Butte,  and  the  Wakon  comes  in  just 
around  it.  It's  ten  to  one  we'll  find  them  right  there. 
Where're  you  going,  Cullen?"  he  called  to  a  trooper 
who  came  cantering  back  past  the  flank  of  the  column. 

"To  hurry  up  the  pack-train,  sir.  It's  the  major's 
orders/'  sung  out  the  trooper,  only  momentarily  check- 
ing his  horse.  It  always  annoys  the  officers  of  a  march- 
ing column  to  have  messengers  galloping  up  and  down 
along  their  flanks,  but  this  was  the  major's  own  orderly, 
and  no  man  might  rebuke  but  the  chief  himself. 

"  Reckon  I'd  better  get  up  to  the  front  again,"  said 
Sand(»r8,  as  he  spurred  away  and  left  the  friends  to- 
gether. Cranston  looked  back  at  his  leading  four. 
His  veteran  first  sergeant  was  commanding  a  platoon, 
and  it  was  a  junior  sergeant  who  rode  with  the  head 
of  column,  and  next  him  a  stunted  little  Irish  corporal, 
for  by  the  inexorable  rule  of  the  cavalry  the  shorter 
men  rode  at  the  flanks  of  the  troop.  Midway  down 
the  column  the  guidon-bearer  was  just  unfurling  and 
shaking  out  its  silken  folds,  but  without  raising  it  so 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  possible  spies.  Forward, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  two  companies  of  the  — ^th,  uni- 
fonns  were  rare  and  no  guidons  visible  j-long 
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paigning  in  Arizona  had  taught  the  uselessuess  of  both 
in  Indian  warfare,  but  the  Eleventh  had  their  tradi- 
tions, as  had  the  Seventh,  and  rode  into  action  with  a 
certain  old-fashioned  style  and  circumstance  that  lent 
inspiration  to  the  scene.  Turning  out  of  column  for  a 
moment  the  captain  rode  slowly  alongside,  looking  over 
his  men  as  they  passed  him  by.  There  was  always 
something  trim,  elastic,  jaunty  about  his  troop,  and 
they  knew  it,  and  even  on  long  marches  in  hard  cam- 
paigns the  men  would  instinctively  "bnute  up"  and 
raise  their  heads  and  square  their  dusty  shoulders 
when  they  felt  the  captain's  eye  upon  them.  He 
couldn't  help  seeing  how  eagerly  and  with  what  trust 
and  faith  in  their  leader  many  of  his  sixty  glanced  at 
him  as  though  to  question  what  work  he  might  have 
in  hand  for  them  to-day.  Side  by  side  with  the  guidon- 
bearer  rode  Corporal  Brannan.  "  Another  chance  for 
our  prodigy,"  smiled  Cranston  to  himself.  "  I  wonder 
if  it  will  be  as  warm  in  Chicago  as  it  promises  to  be 
here.  More  than  one  mother  there  will  be  kneeling 
little  dreaming,  even  as  she  prays  for  his  safety,  what 
scenes  her  boy  may  be  battling  through  this  day."  The 
thought  sent  a  lump  into  his  throat  and  softened  the 
soldier  light  in  his  eye.  ''You'd  rather  be  here  than 
at  the  agency  guard,  I  fancy,  Brannan?" 

"  Indeed  I  would,  sir,  if  we  get  a  fight  out  of  'em." 
"  We'll  get  it,  I  think,  and  speedily,  too.     Look  to 
your  pistols,  men.     We're  to  charge  them." 

One  could  almost  feel  the  thrill  that  leaped  along 
the  column.  Every  horse  seemed  to  start  and  paw  and 
dance  as  though  impatient  for  the  word.     Some  faces 

flushed^  others  lost  a  shade  or  two  of  tan,  as  some  faces 
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will  in  presence  of  sudden  peril  or  the  news  of  stirring 
battle  just  ahead.  Out  from  the  holsters  came  the 
blue-brown  Colts,  each  man  twirling  the  cylinder,  test- 
ing the  hammer  and  trigger,  and  counting  his  shots, 
even  while  holding  the  weapon  steadfastly  "muzzle 
up/'  Nervous  troopers  have  been  known  to  kill  a 
comrade  or  his  horse  at  just  such  times. 

"  Look  to  it  that  each  has  six  shots  ready,  and  re- 
member the  old  rules  now,  men.  Stop  for  nothing 
unless  somfe  one  falls.  Charge  through  and  rally  on  tlie 
farther  side.  Careful  about  the  women  and  children  if 
there  are  any.  Return  pistol  now."  And  here  again 
came  Sanders  galloping  back,  his  face  aglow,  his  eyes 
snapping. 

"Treed  'em,  captain,"  he  shouted,  gleefully.  "A 
thundering  big,  loose-jointed  village,  too,  tepees  and 
all.  It  covers  a  ten-acre  lot  and  more.  Must  be  a 
thousand  ponies  in  the  herd  right  around  the  point. 
The  major  says  to  come  ahea^l  with  ^  C  " 

Just  here  the  ground  was  open  and  fairly  level,  the 
trail  cutting  across  a  bend  in  the  stream.  Just  ahead 
towered  Good  Heart  Butte,  with  its  glistening,  gilded 
crest  throwing  a  black  shadow  half-way  up  the  billow- 
ing westward  slopes.  Over  at  the  east  across  the 
stream,  bold  and  beautifully  rounded,  the  bluffs  went 
rolling  away,  knoll  after  knoll,  shoulder  after  shoulder 
heavily  wooded  and  fringed  at  their  bases  and  in  the 
deep  ravines,  and  away  over  those  natural  ramparts, 
far  out  to  the  southeast,  still  rode  and  peeped  and  peered 
the  young  braves,  but  ever  in  the  direction  of  the  far 
Ogallalla,  marvelling  that  no  sign  appeared  of  the 
threatening  foe.    Not  half  a  mile  in  front,  along  a  low 
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ridge,  a  little  group  of  scouts,  Hawk,  Bear,  and  two 
half-breed  Sioux,  were  lying,  peeping  at  the  village  still 
sleeping  in  fancied  security.  Chrome,  riding  a  trifle 
heavily,  and  speaking  with  just  a  tinge  of  excitement 
in  his  tone,  came  jogging  back  from  the  ridge  to  meet 
his  men  just  as  Cranston's  troop  trotted  up  from  the 
rear  of  column,  parallel  with  their  comrades  of  the 
— th,  at  whose  head  rode  Canker  with  that  injured  ex- 
pression on  his  face  that  was  habitual  to  him  at  no  time 
more  than  when  he  thought  somebody  else  was  going 
to  get  into  a  fight  ahead  of  him.  He  couldn't  under- 
stand why  Chrome  should  have  picked  out  Cranston 
for  the  dash  on  the  village  and  retained  him  for  so  much 
less  conspicuous  a  duty.  Everybody,  however,  who 
knew  Canker  knew  he  had  absolutelv  no  dash  at  all. 
Brave  and  determined  he  might  be,  but  Canker's  idea 
of  a  charge  was  a  steady  advance  in  line,  to  be  instantly 
checked  and  corrected  and  done  over  again  if  the  men 
lost  either  touch  or  "  dress." 

"We  haven't  a  moment  to  lose,  gentlemen,"  sang 
out  the  major.  "The  village  is  already  waking. 
Cranston,  you  charge  through  and  stir  'em  up  all  you 
can.  Truman,  you  support  Cranston  in  line,  but  don't 
follow  in  unless  he's  checked.  Captain  Canker,  take 
the  two  troops  and  round  up  that  pony  herd ;  it's  half 
a  mile  long.  Just  as  quick  as  you've  rallied  beyond 
the  village,  Cranston,  you  face  about  and  stand  off  any 
Indians  who  rip  out  on  that  side.  What  I  want  is  to 
drive  every  pony  across  the  Wakon  and  up  the  Ska 
valley,  where  we'll  find  support.  Get  them  on  the 
jump  and  we're  all  right.  Now  I'll  ride  somewhere 
between  Canker  and  Truman.     All  ready  now  ?" 
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"What  I  want  to  know,  major,  is  this,*'  b^an 
Canker,  always  on  the  lookout  for  some  point  or  flaw. 

"  Well,  you  can  ask  what  you  want  as  we  advance, 
captain.     Are  you  ready,  Cranston  ?" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  Cranston,  in  the  hearty, 
nautical  fashion  he  so  much  liked  that  it  had  become 
habitual  with  him. 

"  Then  shove  ahead.  We're  backing  you  now.  Now, 
Canker,  what  is  it?" 

But  no  one  else  cared  what  Canker  wanted.  All 
eyes  were  on  Cranston  and  his  troop.  Quickening  the 
pace  he  led  the  way,  keeping  in  fours  until  clear  of 
the  head  of  column,  then  rapidly  forming  line.  "Now, 
Davies,  just  keep  them  so,"  he  ordered,  as  he  rode 
diagonally  over  in  front  of  the  first  platoon,  "  while  I 
gallop  ahead  and  get  a  peep  over  that  ridge." 

Another  minute  and,  curveting  with  impatience  even 
after  their  twenty-mile  spurt,  the  handsome  bays  were 
dancing  in  one  long  line  over  the  springy  turf,  Davies 
and  two  stalwart  sergeants  in  front  of  the  three  pla- 
toons. They  saw  their  soldierly  leader  whip  ofl*  his 
hat  as  he  rode  up  the  slope,  rein  cautiously  in  and  peer 
eagerly  over,  saw  him  gesticulating  as  he  conferred 
with  old  Hawk,  who  lay  on  his  stomach  a  dozen  yards 
farther  to  the  front  and  to  the  right,  where  the  ridge 
was  a  little  higher.  Every  man  knew  that  just  ahead 
of  him,  over  that  curtain,  lay  in  overwhelming  force 
the  mass  of  their  red  enemies.  Not  one  of  their  rank 
had  yet  set  eyes  on  the  point  of  attack.  Not  one  man 
knew  how  many  lodges,  much  less  how  many  braves, 
would  leap  into  view  the  iustant  they  went  bounding 
over  the  crest ;  yet  not  a  soul  faltered,  for,  turning  with 
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confident^  eager  mien,  their  captain  signalled  come  on, 
and  Davies  ordered  "  Trot !" 

"  It's  all  right,  lads,"  cheerily  rang  Cranston's  voice, 
as  he  rode  circling  down  to  place  himself  at  their  head. 
"  The  ground's  open  and  level.  We  can  go  through 
like  a  blizzard.  Draw  pistol !  Now,  not  a  sound  till 
I  say  charge,  but  take  the  pace  from  me." 

Up  the  gentle  slope  they  go,  many  horses  already 
plunging  and  tugging  at  their  bits,  the  glorious  excite- 
ment of  the  rider  communicating  itself,  as  it  must  and 
will  where  horse  and  man  are  in  sympathy.  Kight 
behind  Cranston  rides  his  second  sergeant  command- 
ing the  second  platoon,  the  streaming  guidon,  lowered 
still,  a  little  to  his  left  and  rear.  Already  the  men  are 
opening  out  a  trifle,  for  this  is  to  be  no  charge  upon 
serried  masses  of  disciplined  troops,  no  crash  of  cavalry 
upon  cavalry,  where  the  line  which  rides  with  the 
greater  impetus,  the  closer  touch,  the  more  accurate 
alignment,  hurls  the  greater  shock  and  weight  upon  the 
foe.  Here  no  naked  sabre  flames  in  air, — a  useless 
blade  in  Indian  battle,— but  all  through  the  plunging 
rank  are  keen  old  campaigners  whose  eyes  blaze  from 
underneath  the  slouching  hat  brims,  whose  muscular 
brown  hands  grasp  the  pistol  butt,  w^ho  ride  with  close 
gripping  thighs,  for  well  they  know  that  opce  over  the 
crest,  "  gallop"  and  "  charge"  will  follow  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  there  will  be  but  an  instant  in  which  to 
see  and  think  or  plan.  Indeed,  from  a  cavalry  point 
of  view  it  really  is  not  a  charge  at  all,  not  even  a  charge 
as  foragers,  but  rather  a  wild  dash  into  and  through  a 
straggling,  swarming  village  of  Indian  lodges,  every 
man  for  himself  when  once  turned  loose,  the  whole 
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object  being  to  carry  terror,  panic,  and  confusion  to  the 
half-waking  warriors,  and  so  cover  the  major's  main 
eflfort,  which  is  to  whirl  away  with  him  every  pony  in 
the  valley.  This  done  the  red  renegades  are  crippled 
for  good  and  all,  and  their  outbreak  is  at  an  end. 

All  eyes  are  on  Cranston's  gallant  troop  then  as  it 
goes  sweeping  up  the  gentle  slope.  Already  Truman's 
men  are  galloping  front  into  line  so  as  to  follow  and 
support.  Already  Chrome  is  spurring  eagerly  forward 
to  watch  the  effect.  Already  Canker,  grim,  cynical, 
dissatisfied,  but  obedient,  is  launching  his  leading  troop 
well  over  to  tlie  right  front,  at  swifl  gallop,  too,  so  as 
to  head  off  such  fugitives — Indians  or  ponies — as  may 
attempt  to  scurry  away  westward ;  but  still  the  eyes  of 
all  men  seem  to  follow  Cranston,  for  his,  after  all,  is 
the  perilous  part.  Already  Thunder  Hawk  and  Bear 
have  run  back  down  the  slope  to  leap  into  saddle,  for 
the  earth  begins  to  quiver  and  shake  under  the  bound- 
ing hoofs,  and  with  another  moment  all  the  valley  will 
wake  to  the  ringing  battle-cry.  "  My  God  !"  mutters 
little  Sanders,  lunging  along  after  his  major,  "  why 
ain't  I  with  my  own  instead  of  loafing  here?" 

And  now  they  see  Cranston  glancing  back  over  his 
shoulder  and  carrying  hand  to  holster.  Up  like  a 
centaur  he  bounds  against  the  sky  line,  up  after  him 
the  long  rank  of  ragged  hat  brims  and  blue-shirted, 
broad-belted,  manly  forms,  up  the  plunging  line  of  hard- 
tugging  bays,  their  black  tails  streaming  in  the  morning 
wind,  and  then  Cranston's  arm  flings  up  aloft ;  up  into 
plain  view  streams  and  flaps  the  silken  guidon, — the 
stars  and  stripes  in  swallow-tailed  miniature  that  the 
troopers  loved  to  see, — and  then  the  thud  gives  way  to 
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thunder,  for  as  one  man  "  C"  troop  strikes  the  gallop 
with  the  thronging  Indian  village  not  five  hundred 
yards  ahead. 

Scattered  over  the  low  level  between  the  receding 
bluffs  and  the  rapid  stream,  loosely  covering  a  stretch 
of  nearly  half  a  mile  along  the  shores,  with  their 
ragged  crown  of  pole  tops  wrapped  in  smoky  hide  or 
canvas,  their  spreading  bases  littered  with  the  rude 
crates,  "  parfleches"  and  travois,  some  fourscore  Indian 
wigwams  burst  into  view  as  the  line  darts  over  the 
crest.  "  Oh,  murther !  Six  to  wan  at  least,"  gasps  an 
old  growler  in  the  right  platoon,  and  Davies  whirls 
about  in  saddle.  "  Silence  there,  Donovan  V^  is  all  he 
says. 

And  now  can  be  seen  wild  scurry  and  confusion. 
Four  or  five  dingy  forms  dart  in  and  out  among  the 
tepees.  Three  or  four  Indian  boys  are  lashing  in 
from  the  almost  countless  herd  of  ponies.  Startled 
by  the  tremor  and  thunder,  the  nearest  of  these  sturdy 
little  beasts,  with  tossing  heads  and  manes,  have  taken 
alarm,  and  are  already  beginning  an  aimless  scamper 
that  in  another  moment  will  spread  to  the  entire  flock. 
Not  a  moment  to  lose,  indeed!  One  more  backward 
glance  does  Cranston  fling  as  his  magnificent  bay 
quickens  his  stride,  aud  the  long  line  instantly  responds. 
One  half  nod,  half  smile  to  Davies,  for  the  Parson 
rides  like  moss  trooper  of  old,  with  grim  set  face, 
despite  the  eager  light  in  his  keen,  blue-gray  eyes. 

^*  Open  out  now  a  little,  men !  Grently,  keep  your 
rank !"  for  the  chargers  are  tugging  madly,  straining 
for  a  race.  A  terrified  squaw,  clasping  her  baby  to 
her  breast,  bursts  from  the  nearest  tepee,  pauses  one 
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instant  as  though  paralyzed,  and  then,  with  unerring 
instinct,  holding  her  little  one  on  high,  runs  straight 
forward,  mutely  appealing,  straight  for  the  galloping 
line.  "  Open  out !  Look  out  for  the  kid  !  Let  her 
through,  lads,"  are  the  low,  hurried  cautions.  Some- 
where on  the  near  skirt  of  the  village  a  wild  war-whoop 
rings  out  on  the  air,  a  mad  cry  of  warning,  then  bang, 
zip,  comes  the  first  shot  from  the  tepees,  whistling 
over  Cranston's  shoulder  and  skimming  a  mile  away 
down-stream.  No  need  of  further  caution  now.  Now 
is  the  time.  Cranston's  voice  rings  like  the  bugler's 
clarion  mingling  in  the  order  "  Charge !"  and  the 
welkin  rings,  the  rocks  re-echo  to  the  grand  burst  of 
cheers  with  which  "  C  Troop  goes  tearing,  thrashing 
into  the  heart  of  the  village,  swallowed  up  instantly  in 
a  dense  cloud  of  dust.  For  a  moment  cheer  and  yell 
and  rallying  and  war-cry,  mingling  with  the  thunder  of 
hoofs  and  the  sharp  crackling  of  revolver  and  rifle, 
drown  all  other  sounds.  Then  the  screams  of  Indian 
women  and  children  add  to  the  clamor,  and,  with  slash- 
ing knives,  the  startled  braves  hew  their  way  out  through 
the  tepees.  Then  the  thunder  is  swelled  by  the  mad 
rush  of  the  pony  herd  away  from  the  driving  storm. 
The  cheer  is  renewed  by  Canker^s  men,  yelling  and 
hat  waving  at  the  heels  of  the  herd.  The  dust-cloud 
in  the  village  is  but  a  flimsy  veil  to  the  dense  volume 
that  goes  floating  skyward  and  southward,  for  prac- 
tised hands  have  prevailed,  and  the  red  man's  most 
precious  possessions,  all  but  a  scattered  few  stam- 
peding to  and  fro  among  the  wigwams,  are  swept  from 
his  maddened  sight. 

And  then  comes  the  rally  on  the  flats  beyond. 
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Sweeping  and  circling  in  the  effort  to  control  their  ex- 
cited horses,  the  troopers,  exultant,  come  reining  up  into 
line  long  pistol-shot  south  of  the  terror-stricken  village. 
Off  to  the  west  the  great  dust-cloud  is  slowly  settling 
to  earth,  and  through  it  Truman's  men,  in  perfect 
order,  with  carbines  advanced,  can  be  seen  moving  by 
the  flank,  but  interposing  ever  between  the  village  and 
the  captured  herds..  Cranston,  easily  reining  his  paw- 
ing charger,  sits  facing  the  reforming  centre  of  his  pant- 
ing line.  The  guidon-bearer  is  there  all  right  and  waves 
aloft  the  fluttering  folds,  and  the  boy  trumpeter  tries 
to  sound  the  recall,  but  makes  a  mess  of  it,  and  throws 
the  forming  rank  into  convulsions  of  unrebuked  chaff 
and  laughter.  The  captain  is  proud  of  his  men 
and  unbends  for  the  occasion,  but,  all  the  same,  he 
eagerly  counts  the  files,  looking  for  this  familiar  bearded 
face  or  that.  Both  sergeant  platoon  commanders  are 
there.  The  second  and  third  platoons  re-form  without 
much  delay  and  with  hardly  a  missing  face.  It's  the 
first  that  proves  to  be  the  last.  They  had  to  charge 
through  the  thickest  part  of  the  village, — the  westward 
side,  where  more  Indians  were  awake  and  alert,  roused 
by  the  cries  of  the  herd  guards.  The  dust-cloud  is 
still  settling.  Galloping  forms  still  issue  from  it  and 
the  western  skirts  of  the  village,  from  the  clumps  of 
cottonwoods,  from  under  the  banks,  whither  the  mad 
dash  of  some  horses  had  carried  their  riders.  But 
Cranston's  face  loses  its  smile,  a  world  of  anxiety  sud- 
denly replaces  it,  for  shots  and  yells  ring  from  the 
midst  of  the  village  still,  and  the  chief  of  the  first 
platoon  is  not  here  to  rally  his  men. 

"  Who's  missing  there,  sergeant  ?"  he  calls,  spurring 
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over  to  where  a  trooper  comes  riding  heavily  forward!, 
drooping  a  little  as  he  rides. 

"Four  or  five,  sir.  Donovan  was  shot  from  his 
horse  and  the  lieutenant  went  back  for  him.*^ 

"  Quick,  trumpeter !  Ride  to  Captain  Truman  and 
tell  him  to  whirl  about  and  help  us.  NoWy  men^  fol- 
low for  all  you're  worth  !" 

And  when  the  dust-cloud  settles  on  the  flats  south  of 
the  Minneconjou  village,  only  one  of  "  C  Troop  re- 
mains to  greet  the  eyes  of  the  battalion  adjutant^  sent 
back  with  Major  Chrome's  impatient  query  as  to  why 
on  earth  the  Eleventh  doesn't  come  on.  It  is  Sergeant 
Grant,  who  has  toppled  out  of  saddle — dead. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  saying  that  a  btmii: 
child  shuns  the  fire,  the  two  officers  who  led  "  C  troop 
in  its  dash  on  the  village  should  have  been  almost  Bxvy^ 
where  else,  and  at  least  ten  of  Cranston's  men  bore  ther- 
scars  of  previous  battle,  either  in  the  South  or  on 
the  frontier.  The  captain  was  still  reminded  of  his 
ugly  wound,  received  the  previous  summer,  by  shaip^ 
burning  twinges  of  pain.  Davies,  the  junior,  as  we 
know,  had  not  yet  recovered  his  strength,  and  had  gone 
on  this  sudden  raid,  stepping  practically  from  a  sick-bed 
to  the  saddle.  Twice  that  morning,  as  the  captain 
looked  with  ill-concealed  anxiety  into  the  face  of  his 
friend  and  subaltern,  he  noted  its  pallor,  despite  thai 
expression  of  stern  determination.     Had  there 
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time  he  would  covertly  have  warned  three  or  four 
"  stalwarts"  of  the  first  platoon  not  to  lose  sight  of  their 
lieutenant,  and  to  hold  themselves  close  in  support, 
but  there  was  no  time.  Indeed,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
there  was  no  need.  Soldier  stories  fly  fast  among  the 
rank  and  file,  and  the  men  of  "  C"  Troop  had  heard 
from  many  a  source  how  the  young  officer  on  his  first 
campaign  had  denied  himself,  stinted  himself,  starved 
himself,  nearly,  in  order  to  share  his  scant  supply  of 
food  with  the  weak  and  suffering  in  his  own  troop, 
and  so  they  welcomed  his  presence  with  them  now 
when  the  column  marched  from  the  cantonment,  and 
spoke  among  themselves  their  admiration  of  the  pluck 
of  the  young  officer  in  being  so  soon  again  on  duty. 

And  so  it  happened  that  as  the  pace  quickened  that 
stirring  June  morning  and  the  long  line  swept  down 
upon  the  rousing,  shrieking  village,  and  the  first  shot 
came  singing  over  their  heads  and  the  wild  cheer 
leaped  to  their  lips  as  the  trumpet  sounded  charge, 
while  many  troopers  sought  their  own  course  through 
and  among  the  fire-spitting  lodges,  Sergeant  Grant  with 
Donovan  and  two  others  drove  their  horses  close  at 
the  heels  of  the  lieutenant's.  Only  squaws  or  children 
appeared  among  the  tepees  as  they  dashed  furiously  in. 
'^  Look  out !  Don't  harm  the  women !''  they  heard 
him  cry,  as  he  held  his  own  pistol  hand  well  aloft,  but 
in  another  second  a  scowling,  painted  faced  flashed  one 
brief  instant  into  view  as  their  leader  went  lunging 
by,  a  shot  rang  on  the  air,  and  flame  and  smoke  jetted 
from  the  lodge  opening.  Three  pistols  barked  in  an- 
swer and  Davies  galloped  on  unhurt,  but  poor  Dono- 
van, with  an  Irish  howl,  dropped  his  revolver,  clapped 
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his  hands  to  his  stomach  as  he  toppled  out  of  saddle. 
"  My  God,  fellers,  Fve  got  it,'^  was  his  moan,  as  Da- 
vies,  a  superb  rider,  quickly  turned  his  horse  about, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  leaped  to  the  ground 
to  the  trooper's  side. 

*^  Quick,  sergeant.  Quick,  men,  help  me  lift  him 
on  my  saddle,  I'm  too  weak,''  was  his  almost  breath- 
less order,  and  gallantly  did  they  answer  him. 

"Are  ye  badly  hit,  Jimmy?"  gasped  an  honest 
Irish  lad,  as  he  strove  to  raise  him  from  the  ground. 
But  deathly  pallor  and  staring,  sightless  eyes  were  the 
sole  reply.  "My  God,  lieutenant,  he's  killed  out- 
right. There's  no  use  staying,"  cried  another  trooper. 
"  Mount,  sir,  mount  for  God's  sake !  They'll  be  on 
us  in  a  minute."  But  tugging  still  at  the  limp  and 
lifeless  form,  Davies  did  not  seem  to  hear.  The  fierce 
clamor  of  the  charge  was  receding.  Already  the 
second  and  third  platoons  had  cleared  the  village  and 
were  reining  about  and  rallying  on  the  flats  up-stream. 
Already  the  pony  herds,  driven  full  tilt  by  Canker's 
squadron,  were  out  of  sight  in  the  dense  dust-eloud 
and  could  be  heard  thundering  up  the  valley.  Only 
a  portion  of  Truman's  troop  could  be  dimly  seen 
through  the  settling  dust,  but,  worst  of  all,  the  war- 
riors recovering  from  their  panic  came  rushing  from 
their  lodges,  and  in  a  moment  all  would  be  over  with 
the  struggling  little  group  of  blue-coats.  Fortunately, 
they  were  at  the  western  skirt  of  the  village,  and 
almost  all  the  rallying  braves  were  running,  rifle  in 
hand,  down  to  the  southern  edge,  the  direction  of  the 
chase.  Some  few,  springing  upon  the  scattered  ponies 
left  among  the  tepees,  rode  furiously  away  mto  the 
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dust-cloud  in  the  hope  of  recapturing  some  of  their 
stampeded  stock,  and  so  it  happened  that,  except  for 
some  shrieking  women,  only  one  or  two  Indians  ap- 
peared aware  of  the  little  knot  of  troopers  still  in  their 
midst,  but  that  was  more  than  enough.  Davies's 
horse,  pierced  by  a  rifle  bullet,  went  rolling  in  agony 
upon  the  ground  just  as  a  devoted  Irishman  was  try- 
ing to  bolster  the  almost  exhausted  officer  into  saddle, 
and,  luckily  for  him,  Davies  was  borne  to  earth  out  of 
the  way  of  the  shots  that  came  driving  at  them  from 
the  surrounding  lodges.  "  Save  yourselves,^^  he  faintly 
called  to  the  remaining  men.  Already  Grant  had 
darted  away  for  help,  receiving  his  death  wound  as  he 
rode.  Then  down  came  another  horse,  while  Dono- 
van's, snorting,  tore  away  among  the  tepees,  and  then 
there  was  help  for  it.  The  little  Irishman,  Carney, 
bending  low,  strove  to  drag  his  prostrate  leader, 
stunned  by  a  kick  from  his  dying  horse,  around  be- 
hind the  nearest  lodge,  when  he,  too,  was  sent  blindly 
stumbling  forward  and  sprawling  in  the  dust,  shot 
through  and  through  from  an  unseen  rifle  not  ten  feet 
away,  and  the  gallant  fellow  never  heard  the  furious 
cheer  with  which  "  C  Troop  came  charging  back  to 
the  rescue. 

It  is  one  thing  to  dash  into  an  Indian  village ;  it  is 
another  to  get  out  of  it.  Wounded  or  unhorsed,  any 
men  left  behind  are  doomed  to  cruel  and  certain  death. 
Within  another  minute,  Cranston  and  his  men  came 
tearing  in,  firing  right  and  left  at  every  dusky  form 
that  appeared.  Within  a  minute  the  prostrate  bodies 
were  found,  and  half  a  dozen  men,  Brannan  among 

them,  had  sprung  from  their  saddles,  while  the  others 
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object  being  to  carry  terror,  panic,  and  confusion  to  the 
half-waking  warriors,  and  so  cover  the  major's  main 
effort,  which  is  to  whirl  away  with  him  every  pony  in 
the  valley.  This  done  the  red  ren^ades  are  crippled 
for  good  and  all,  and  their  outbreak  is  at  an  end. 

All  eyes  are  on  Cranston's  gallant  troop  then  as  it 
goes  sweeping  up  the  gentle  slope.  Already  Truman's 
men  are  galloping  front  into  line  so  as  to  follow  and 
support.  Already  Chrome  is  spurring  eagerly  forward 
to  watch  the  effect.  Already  Canker,  grim,  cynical^ 
dissatisfied,  but  obedient,  is  launching  his  leading  troop 
well  over  to  the  right  front,  at  swift  gallop,  too,  so  as 
to  head  off  such  fugitives — Indians  or  ponies — ^as  may 
attempt  to  scurry  away  westward ;  but  still  the  eyes  of 
all  men  seem  to  follow  Cranston,  for  his,  after  all,  is 
the  perilous  part.  Already  Thunder  Hawk  and  Bear 
have  run  back  down  the  slope  to  leap  into  saddle,  for 
the  earth  begins  to  quiver  and  shake  under  the  bound- 
ing hoofs,  and  with  another  moment  all  the  valley  will 
wake  to  the  ringing  battle-cry.  "My  God  !"  mutters 
little  Sanders,  lunging  along  aft;er  his  major,  ^'why 
ain't  I  with  my  own  instead  of  loafing  here  ?" 

And  now  they  see  Cranston  glancing  back  over  his 
shoulder  and  carrying  hand  to  holster.  Up  like  a 
centaur  he  bounds  against  the  sky  line,  up  after  him 
the  long  rank  of  ragged  hat  brims  and  blue-shirted, 
broad-belted,  manly  forms,  up  the  plunging  line  of  hard- 
tugging  bays,  their  black  tails  streaming  in  the  morning 
wind,  and  then  Cranston's  arm  flings  up  aloft ;  up  into 
plain  view  streams  and  flaps  the  silken  guidon, — the 
stars  and  stripes  in  swallow-tailed  miniature  that  the 
troopers  loved  to  see, — and  then  the  thud  gives  way  to 
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thunder,  for  as  one  man  "  C"  troop  strikes  the  gallop 
with  the  thronging  Indian  village  not  five  hundred 
yards  ahead. 

Scattered  over  the  low  level  between  the  receding 
bluffs  and  the  rapid  stream,  loosely  covering  a  stretch 
of  nearly  half  a  mile  along  the  shores,  with  their 
ragged  crown  of  pole  tops  wrapped  in  smoky  hide  or 
canvas,  their  spreading  bases  littered  with  the  rude 
crates,  "  parfleches"  and  travois,  some  fourscore  Indian 
wigwams  burst  into  view  as  the  line  darts  over  the 
crest.  "  Oh,  murther !  Six  to  wan  at  least,"  gasps  an 
old  growler  in  the  right  platoon,  and  Davies  whirls 
about  in  saddle.  "Silence  there,  Donovan  !"  is  all  he 
says. 

And  now  can  be  seen  wild  scurry  and  confusion. 
Four  or  five  dingy  forms  dart  in  and  out  among  the 
tepees.  Three  or  four  Indian  boys  are  lashing  in 
from  the  almost  countless  herd  of  ponies.  Startled 
by  the  tremor  and  thunder,  the  nearest  of  these  sturdy 
little  beasts,  with  tossing  heads  and  manes,  have  taken 
alarm,  and  are  already  beginning  an  aimless  scamper 
that  in  another  moment  will  spread  to  the  entire  flock. 
Not  a  moment  to  lose,  indeed !  One  more  backward 
glance  does  Cranston  fling  as  his  magnificent  bay- 
quickens  his  stride,  and  the  long  line  instantly  responds. 
One  half  nod,  half  smile  to  Davies,  for  the  Parson 
rides  like  moss  trooper  of  old,  with  grim  set  face, 
despite  the  eager  light  in  his  keen,  blue-gray  eyes. 

"  Open  out  now  a  little,  men !  Gently,  keep  your 
rank !"  for  the  chargers  are  tugging  madly,  straining 
for  a  race.  A  terrified  squaw,  clasping  her  baby  to 
her  breast,  bursts  from  the  nearest  tepee,  pauses  one 
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instant  as  though  paralyzed,  and  then,  with  unerring 
instinct,  holding  her  little  one  on  high,  runs  straight 
forward,  mutely  appealing,  straight  for  the  galloping 
line.  ^'  Open  out !  Look  out  for  the  kid  !  Let  her 
through,  lads,^^  are  the  low,  hurried  cautions.  Some- 
where on  the  near  skirt  of  the  village  a  wild  war-whoop 
rings  out  on  the  air,  a  mad  cry  of  warning,  then  bang, 
zip,  comes  the  first  shot  from  the  tepees,  whistling 
over  Cranston's  shoulder  and  skimming  a  mile  away 
down-stream.  No  need  of  further  caution  now.  Now 
is  the  time.  Cranston's  voice  rings  like  the  bugler's 
clarion  mingling  in  the  order  ^^  Charge !"  and  the 
welkin  rings,  the  rocks  re-echo  to  the  grand  burst  of 
cheers  with  which  "  C"  Troop  goes  tearing,  thrashing 
into  the  heart  of  the  village,  swallowed  up  instantly  in 
a  dense  cloud  of  dust.  For  a  moment  cheer  and  yell 
and  rallying  and  war-cry,  mingling  with  the  thunder  of 
hoofs  and  the  sharp  crackling  of  revolver  and  rifle, 
drown  all  other  sounds.  Then  the  screams  of  Indian 
women  and  children  add  to  the  clamor,  and,  with  slash- 
ing knives,  the  startled  braves  hew  their  way  out  through 
the  tepees.  Then  the  thunder  is  swelled  by  the  mad 
rush  of  the  pony  herd  away  from  the  driving  storm. 
The  cheer  is  renewed  by  Canker's  men,  yelling  and 
hat  waving  at  the  heels  of  the  herd.  The  dust-cloud 
in  the  village  is  but  a  flimsy  veil  to  the  dense  volume 
that  goes  floating  skyward  and  southward,  for  prac- 
tised hands  have  prevailed,  and  the  red  man's  most 
precious  possessions,  all  but  a  scattered  few  stam- 
peding to  and  fro  among  the  wigwams,  are  swept  from 
his  maddened  sight. 

And  then  comes  the  rally  on  the  flats  beyond. 
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Sweeping  and  circling  in  the  effort  to  control  their  ex- 
cited horses,  the  troopers,  exultant,  come  reining  up  into 
line  long  pistol-shot  south  of  the  terror-stricken  village. 
Off  to  the  west  the  great  dust-cloud  is  slowly  settling 
to  earth,  and  through  it  Truman's  men,  in  perfect 
order,  with  carbines  advanced,  can  be  seen  moving  by 
the  flank,  but  interposing  ever  between  the  village  and 
the  captured  herds..  Cranston,  easily  reining  his  paw- 
ing charger,  sits  facing  the  reforming  centre  of  his  pant- 
ing line.  The  guidon-bearer  is  there  all  right  and  waves 
aloft  the  fluttering  folds,  and  the  boy  trumpeter  tries 
to  sound  the  recall,  but  makes  a  mess  of  it,  and  throws 
the  forming  rank  into  convulsions  of  unrebuked  chaff 
and  laughter.  The  captain  is  proud  of  his  men 
and  unbends  for  the  occasion,  but,  all  the  same,  he 
eagerly  counts  the  files,  looking  for  this  familiar  bearded 
face  or  that.  Both  sergeant  platoon  commanders  are 
there.  The  second  and  third  platoons  re-form  without 
much  delay  and  with  hardly  a  missing  face.  It's  the 
first  that  proves  to  be  the  last.  They  had  to  charge 
through  the  thickest  part  of  the  village, — ^the  westward 
side,  where  more  Indians  were  awake  and  alert,  roused 
by  the  cries  of  the  herd  guards.  The  dust-cloud  is 
still  settling.  Galloping  forms  still  issue  from  it  and 
the  western  skirts  of  the  village,  from  the  clumps  of 
cotton  woods,  from  under  the  banks,  whither  the  mad 
dash  of  some  horses  had  carried  their  riders.  But 
Cranston's  face  loses  its  smile,  a  world  of  anxiety  sud- 
denly replaces  it,  for  shots  and  yells  ring  from  the 
midst  of  the  village  still,  and  the  chief  of  the  first 
platoon  is  not  here  to  rally  his  men. 

"  Who's  missing  there,  sergeant  ?"  he  calls,  spurring 
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over  to  where  a  trooper  comes  riding  heavily  forward, 
drooping  a  little  as  he  rides. 

"Four  or  five,  sir.  Donovan  was  shot  from  his 
horse  and  the  lieutenant  went  back  for  him.^^ 

"  Quick,  trumpeter !  Ride  to  Captain  Truman  and 
tell  him  to  whirl  about  and  help  us.  Now,  men,  fol- 
low for  all  you^re  worth  T' 

And  when  the  dust-cloud  settles  on  the  flats  south  of 
the  Minneconjou  village,  only  one  of  "  C"  Troop  re- 
mains to  greet  the  eyes  of  the  battalion  adjutant,  sent 
back  with  Major  Chrome's  impatient  query  as  to  why 
on  earth  the  Eleventh  doesn^t  come  on.  It  is  Sergeant 
Grant,  who  has  toppled  out  of  saddle — dead. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  saying  that  a  bumft 
child  shuns  the  fire,  the  two  officers  who  led  "  C"  troop 
in  its  dash  on  the  village  should  have  been  almost  any- 
where else,  and  at  least  ten  of  Cranston's  men  bore  the 
scars  of  previous  battle,  either  in  the  South  or  on 
the  frontier.  The  captain  was  still  reminded  of  his 
ugly  wound,  received  the  previous  summer,  by  sharp^ 
burning  twinges  of  pain.  Davies,  the  junior,  as  we 
know,  had  not  yet  recovered  his  strength,  and  had  gone 
on  this  sudden  raid,  stepping  practically  from  a  sick-bed 
to  the  saddle.  Twice  that  morning,  as  the  captam 
looked  with  ill-concealed  anxiety  into  the  face  of  hia 
friend  and  subaltern,  he  noted  its  pallor,  despite  thei 
expression  of  stern  determination.     Had  there  been 
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dust-cloud  in  the  hope  of  recapturing  some  of  their 
stampeded  stock,  and  so  it  happened  that,  except  for 
some  shrieking  women,  only  one  or  two  Indians  ap- 
peared aware  of  the  little  knot  of  troopers  still  in  their 
midst,  but  that  was  more  than  enough.  Davies's 
horse,  pierced  by  a  rifle  bullet,  weiit  rolling  in  agony 
upon  the  ground  just  as  a  devoted  Irishman  was  try- 
ing to  bolster  the  almost  exhausted  officer  into  saddle, 
and,  luckily  for  him,  Davies  was  borne  to  earth  out  of 
the  way  of  the  shots  that  came  driving  at  them  from 
the  surrounding  lodges.  "  Save  yourselves,^'  he  faintly 
called  to  the  remaining  men.  Already  Grant  had 
darted  away  for  help,  receiving  his  death  wound  as  he 
rode.  Then  down  came  another  horse,  while  Dono- 
van's, snorting,  tore  away  among  the  tepees,  and  then 
there  was  help  for  it.  The  little  Irishman,  Carney, 
bending  low,  strove  to  drag  his  prostrate  leader, 
stunned  by  a  kick  from  his  dying  horse,  around  be- 
hind the  nearest  lodge,  when  he,  too,  was  sent  blindly 
stumbling  forward  and  sprawling  in  the  dust,  shot 
through  and  through  from  an  unseen  rifle  not  ten  feet 
away,  and  the  gallant  fellow  never  heard  the  furious 
cheer  with  which  "  C  Troop  came  charging  back  to 
the  rescue. 

It  is  one  thing  to  dash  into  an  Indian  village ;  it  is 
another  to  get  out  of  it.  Wounded  or  unhorsed,  any 
men  left  behind  are  doomed  to  cruel  and  certain  death. 
Within  another  minute,  Cranston  and  his  men  came 
tearing  in,  firing  right  and  left  at  every  dusky  form 
that  appeared.  Within  a  minute  the  prostrate  bodies 
were  found,  and  half  a  dozen  men,  Brannan  among 
them,  had  sprung  from  their  saddles,  while  the  others 
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time  he  would  covertly  have  warned  three  or  four 
"  stalwarts''  of  the  first  platoon  not  to  lose  sight  of  their 
lieutenant,  and  to  hold  themselves  close  in  support, 
but  there  was  no  time.  Indeed,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
there  was  no  need.  Soldier  stories  fly  fast  among  the 
rank  and  file,  and  the  men  of  "  C  Troop  had  heaixi 
from  many  a  source  how  the  young  officer  on  his  first 
campaign  had  denied  himself,  stinted  himself,  starved 
himself,  nearly,  in  order  to  share  his  scant  supply  of 
food  with  the  weak  and  suffering  in  his  own  troop, 
and  so  they  welcomed  his  presence  with  them  now 
when  the  column  marched  from  the  cantonment,  and 
spoke  among  themselves  their  admiration  of  the  pluck 
of  the  young  officer  in  being  so  soon  again  on  duty. 

And  so  it  happened  that  as  the  pace  quickened  that 
stirring  June  morning  and  the  long  line  swept  down 
upon  the  rousing,  shrieking  village,  and  the  first  shot 
came  singing  over  their  heads  and  the  wild  cheer 
leaped  to  their  lips  as  the  trumpet  sounded  charge, 
while  many  troopers  sought  their  own  course  through 
and  among  the  fire-spitting  lodges.  Sergeant  Grant  with 
Donovan  and  two  others  drove  their  horses  close  at 
the  heels  of  the  lieutenant's.  Only  squaws  or  children 
appeared  among  the  tepees  as  they  dashed  furiously  in. 
'^  Look  out !  Don't  harm  the  women !"  they  heard 
him  cry,  as  he  held  his  own  pistol  hand  well  aloft,  but 
in  another  second  a  scowling,  painted  faced  flashed  one 
brief  instant  into  view  as  their  leader  went  lunging 
by,  a  shot  rang  on  the  air,  and  flame  and  smoke  jetted 
from  the  lodge  opening.  Three  pistols  barked  in  an- 
swer and  Da  vies  galloped  on  unhurt,  but  poor  Dono- 
van, with  an  Irish  howl,  dropped  his  revolver,  clapped 
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instant  as  though  paralyzed,  and  then,  with  unerring 
instinct,  holding  her  little  one  on  high,  runs  straight 
forward,  mutely  appealing,  straight  for  the  galloping 
line.  "  Open  out !  Look  out  for  the  kid  !  Let  her 
through,  lads,''  are  the  low,  hurried  cautions.  Some- 
where on  the  near  skirt  of  the  village  a  wild  war-whoop 
rings  out  on  the  air,  a  mad  cry  of  warning,  then  bang, 
zip,  comes  the  first  shot  from  the  tepees,  whistling 
over  Cranston's  shoulder  and  skimming  a  mile  away 
down-stream.  No  need  of  further  caution  now.  Now 
is  the  time.  Cranston's  voice  rings  like  the  bugler's 
clarion  mingling  in  the  order  "  Charge !"  and  the 
welkin  rings,  the  rocks  re-echo  to  the  grand  burst  of 
cheers  with  which  "  C"  Troop  goes  tearing,  thrashing 
into  the  heart  of  the  village,  swallowed  up  instantly  in 
a  dense  cloud  of  dust.  For  a  moment  cheer  and  yell 
and  rallying  and  war-cry,  mingling  with  the  thunder  of 
hoofs  and  the  sharp  crackling  of  revolver  and  rifle^ 
drown  all  other  sounds.  Then  the  screams  of  Indian 
women  and  children  add  to  the  clamor,  and,  with  slash- 
ing knives,  the  startled  braves  hew  their  way  out  through 
the  tepees.  Then  the  thunder  is  swelled  by  the  mad 
rush  of  the  pony  herd  away  from  the  driving  storm. 
The  cheer  is  renewed  by  Canker's  men,  yelling  and 
hat  waving  at  the  heels  of  the  herd.  The  dust-cloud 
in  the  village  is  but  a  flimsy  veil  to  the  dense  volume 
that  goes  floating  skyward  and  southward,  for  prac- 
tised hands  have  prevailed,  and  the  red  man's  most 
precious  possessions,  all  but  a  scattered  few  stam- 
peding to  and  fro  among  the  wigwams,  are  swept  from 
his  maddened  sight. 

And  then  comes  the  rally  on  the  flats  beyond. 
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Sweeping  and  circling  in  the  effort  to  control  their  ex- 
cited horses,  the  troopers,  exultant,  come  reining  up  into 
line  long  pistol-shot  south  of  the  terror-stricken  village. 
Off  to  the  west  the  great  dust-cloud  is  slowly  settling 
to  earth,  and  through  it  Truman's  men,  in  perfect 
order,  with  carbines  advanced,  can  be  seen  moving  by 
the  flank,  but  interposing  ever  between  the  village  and 
the  captured  herds..  Cranston,  easily  reining  his  paw- 
ing charger,  sits  facing  the  reforming  centre  of  his  pant- 
ing line.  The  guidon-bearer  is  there  all  right  and  waves 
aloft  the  fluttering  folds,  and  the  boy  trumpeter  tries 
to  sound  the  recall,  but  makes  a  mess  of  it,  and  throws 
the  forming  rank  into  convulsions  of  unrebuked  chaff 
and  laughter.  The  captain  is  proud  of  his  men 
and  unbends  for  the  occasion,  but,  all  the  same,  he 
eagerly  counts  the  files,  looking  for  this  familiar  beaixied 
face  or  that.  Both  sergeant  platoon  commanders  are 
there.  The  second  and  third  platoons  re-form  without 
much  delay  and  with  hardly  a  missing  face.  It's  the 
first  that  proves  to  be  the  last.  They  had  to  charge 
through  the  thickest  part  of  the  village, — the  westward 
side,  where  more  Indians  were  awake  and  alert,  roused 
by  the  cries  of  the  herd  guards.  The  dust-cloud  is 
still  settling.  Galloping  forms  still  issue  from  it  and 
the  western  skirts  of  the  village,  from  the  clumps  of 
cottonwoods,  from  under  the  banks,  whither  the  mad 
dash  of  some  horses  had  carried  their  riders.  But 
Cranstones  face  loses  its  smile,  a  world  of  anxiety  sud- 
denly replaces  it,  for  shots  and  yells  ring  from  the 
midst  of  the  village  still,  and  the  chief  of  the  first 
platoon  is  not  here  to  rally  his  men. 

"  Who's  missing  there,  sergeant  ?'e  he  calls,  spurring 
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over  to  where  a  trooper  comes  riding  heavily  forward, 
drooping  a  little  as  he  rides. 

"Four  or  five,  sir.  Donovan  was  shot  from  his 
horse  and  the  lieutenant  went  back  for  him." 

"  Quickj  trumpeter !  Ride  to  Captain  Truman  and 
tell  him  to  whirl  about  and  help  us.  Now,  men,  fol- 
low for  all  you^re  worth  !" 

And  when  the  dust-cloud  settles  on  the  flats  south  of 
the  Minneconjou  village,  only  one  of  "  C"  Troop  re- 
mains to  greet  the  eyes  of  the  battalion  adjutant,  sent 
back  with  Major  Chrome's  impatient  query  as  to  why 
on  earth  the  Eleventh  doesn't  come  on.  It  is  Sergeant 
Grant,  who  has  toppled  out  of  saddle — dead. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  saying  that  a  burnt 
child  shuns  the  fire,  the  two  officers  who  led  "  C"  troop 
in  its  dash  on  the  village  should  have  been  almost  any- 
where else,  and  at  least  ten  of  Cranston's  men  bore  the 
scars  of  previous  battle,  either  in  the  South  or  on 
the  frontier.  The  captain  was  still  reminded  of  his 
ugly  wound,  received  the  previous  summer,  by  sharp, 
burning  twinges  of  pain.  Davies,  the  junior,  as  we 
know,  had  not  yet  recovered  his  strength,  and  had  gone 
on  this  sudden  raid,  stepping  practically  from  a  sick-bed 
to  the  saddle.  Twice  that  morning,  as  the  captain 
looked  with  ill-concealed  anxiety  into  the  face  of  his 
friend  and  subaltern,  he  noted  its  pallor,  despite  the 
expression  of  stem  determination.     Had  there  been 
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time  he  would  covertly  have  warned  three  or  four 
"  stalwarts"  of  the  first  platoon  not  to  lose  sight  of  their 
lieutenant,  and  to  hold  themselves  close  in  support, 
but  there  was  no  time.  Indeed,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
there  was  no  need.  Soldier  stories  fly  fast  among  the 
rank  and  file,  and  the  men  of  "  C"  Troop  had  heaixi 
from  many  a  source  how  the  young  officer  on  his  first 
campaign  had  denied  himself,  stinted  himself,  starved 
himself,  nearly,  in  order  to  share  his  scant  supply  of 
food  with  the  weak  and  suffering  in  his  own  troop, 
and  so  they  welcomed  his  presence  with  them  now 
when  the  column  marched  from  the  cantonment,  and 
spoke  among  themselves  their  admiration  of  the  pluck 
of  the  young  officer  in  being  so  soon  again  on  duty. 

And  so  it  happened  that  as  the  pace  quickened  that 
stirring  June  morning  and  the  long  line  swept  down 
upon  the  rousing,  shrieking  village,  and  the  first  shot 
came  singing  over  their  heads  and  the  wild  cheer 
leaped  to  their  lips  as  the  trumpet  sounded  charge, 
while  many  troopers  sought  their  own  course  through 
and  among  the  fire-spitting  lodges.  Sergeant  Grant  with 
Donovan  and  two  others  drove  their  horses  close  at 
the  heels  of  the  lieutenant's.  Only  squaws  or  children 
appeared  among  the  tepees  as  they  dashed  furiously  in. 
''  Look  out !  Don't  harm  the  women !"  they  heard 
him  cry,  as  he  held  his  own  pistol  hand  well  aloft,  but 
in  another  second  a  scowling,  painted  faced  flashed  one 
brief  instant  into  view  as  their  leader  went  lunging 
by,  a  shot  rang  on  the  air,  and  flame  and  smoke  jetted 
from  the  lodge  opening.  Three  pistols  barked  in  an- 
swer and  Davies  galloped  on  unhurt,  but  poor  Dono- 
van, with  an  Irish  howl,  dropped  his  revolver,  clapped 
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object  beiog  to  carry  terror,  panic,  and  confusion  to  the 
half-waking  warriors,  and  so  cover  the  major's  main 
effort,  which  is  to  whirl  away  with  him  every  pony  in 
the  valley.  This  done  the  red  renegades  are  crippled 
for  good  and  all,  and  their  outbreak  is  at  an  end. 

All  eyes  are  on  Cranston's  gallant  troop  then  as  it 
goes  sweeping  up  the  gentle  slope.  Already  Truman's 
men  are  galloping  front  into  line  so  as  to  follow  and 
support.  Already  Chrome  is  spurring  eagerly  forward 
to  watch  the  effect.  Already  Canker,  grim,  cynical^ 
dissatisfied,  but  obedient,  is  launching  his  leading  troop 
well  over  to  the  right  front,  at  swift  gallop,  too,  so  as 
to  head  off  such  fugitives — Indians  or  ponies — ^as  may 
attempt  to  scurry  away  westward ;  but  still  the  eyes  of 
all  men  seem  to  follow  Cranston,  for  his,  after  all,  is 
the  jKirilous  part.  Already  Thunder  Hawk  and  Bear 
have  run  back  down  the  sloj)e  to  leap  into  saddle,  for 
the  earth  begins  to  quiver  and  shake  under  the  bound- 
ing hoofs,  and  with  another  moment  all  the  valley  will 
wake  to  the  ringing  battle-cry.  "  My  God  !"  mutters 
little  Sanders,  lunging  along  after  his  major,  "why 
ain't  I  with  my  own  instead  of  loafing  here  V^ 

And  now  they  see  Cranston  glancing  back  over  his 
shoulder  and  carrying  hand  to  holster.  Up  like  a 
centaur  he  bounds  against  the  sky  line,  up  after  him 
the  long  rauk  of  ragged  hat  brims  and  blue-shirted, 
broad-belted,  manly  forms,  up  the  plunging  line  of  hard- 
tugging  bays,  their  black  tails  streaming  in  the  morning 
wind,  and  then  Cranston's  arm  flings  up  aloft ;  up  into 
plain  view  streams  and  flaps  the  silken  guidon, — the 
stars  and  stripes  in  swallow-tailed  miniature  that  the 
troopers  loved  to  see, — and  then  the  thud  gives  way  to 
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thunder,  for  as  one  man  "  C"  troop  strikes  the  gallop 
with  the  thronging  Indian  village  not  five  hundred 
yards  ahead. 

Scattered  over  the  low  level  between  the  receding 
bluffs  and  the  rapid  stream,  loosely  covering  a  stretch 
of  nearly  half  a  mile  along  the  shores,  with  their 
ragged  crown  of  pole  tops  wrapped  in  smoky  hide  or 
canvas,  their  spreading  bases  littered  with  the  rude 
crates,  "  parfleches"  and  travois,  some  fourscore  Indian 
wigwams  burst  into  view  as  the  line  darts  over  the 
crest.  "Oh,  murther !  Six  to  wan  at  least,"  gasps  an 
old  growler  in  the  right  platoon,  and  Davies  whirls 
about  in  saddle.  "  Silence  there,  Donovan  !"  is  all  he 
says. 

And  now  can  be  seen  wild  scurry  and  confusion. 
Four  or  five  dingy  forms  dart  in  and  out  among  the 
tepees.  Three  or  four  Indian  boys  are  lashing  in 
from  the  almost  countless  herd  of  ponies.  Startled 
by  the  tremor  and  thunder,  the  nearest  of  these  sturdy 
little  beasts,  with  tossing  heads  and  manes,  have  taken 
alarm,  and  are  already  beginning  an  aimless  scamper 
that  in  another  moment  will  spread  to  the  entire  flock. 
Not  a  moment  to  lose,  indeed!  One  more  backward 
glance  does  Cranston  fling  as  his  magnificent  bay 
quickens  his  stride,  and  the  long  line  instantly  responds. 
One  half  nod,  half  smile  to  Davies,  for  the  Parson 
rides  like  moss  trooper  of  old,  with  grim  set  face, 
despite  the  eager  light  in  his  keen,  blue-gray  eyes. 

"  Open  out  now  a  little,  men !  Grently,  keep  your 
rank !"  for  the  chargers  are  tugging  madly,  straining 
for  a  race.  A  terrified  squaw,  clasping  her  baby  to 
her  breast,  bursts  from  the  nearest  tepee,  pauses  one 
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instant  as  though  paralyzed^  and  then,  with  unerring 
instinct^  holding  her  little  one  on  high^  runs  straight 
forward,  mutely  appealing,  straight  for  the  galloping 
line.  "  Open  out !  Look  out  for  the  kid  !  Let  her 
through,  lads,"  arc  the  low,  hurried  cautions.  Some- 
M- here  on  the  near  skirt  of  the  village  a  wild  war-whoop 
rings  out  on  the  air,  a  mad  cry  of  warning,  then  bang, 
zip,  comes  the  first  shot  from  the  tepees,  whistling 
over  Cranston's  shoulder  and  skinmiing  a  mile  away 
down-stream.  No  need  of  further  caution  now.  Now 
is  the  time.  Cranston's  voice  rings  like  the  bugler's 
clarion  mingling  in  the  order  "  Charge  I"  and  the 
welkin  rings,  the  rocks  re-echo  to  the  grand  burst  of 
cheers  with  which  "  C"  Troop  goes  tearing,  thrashing 
into  the  heart  of  the  village,  swallowed  up  instantly  in 
a  dense  cloud  of  dust.  For  a  moment  cheer  and  yell 
and  rallying  and  war-cry,  mingling  with  the  thunder  of 
hoofs  aud  the  sharp  crackling  of  revolver  and  rifle, 
drown  all  other  sounds.  Then  the  screams  of  Indian 
women  and  children  add  to  the  clamor,  and,  with  slash- 
ing knives,  the  startled  braves  hew  their  way  out  through 
the  tcpeos.  Then  the  thunder  is  swelled  by  the  mad 
rush  of  the  pony  herd  away  from  the  driving  storm. 
The  cheer  is  renewed  by  Canker's  men,  yelling  and 
hat  waving  at  the  heels  of  the  herd.  The  dust-cloud 
in  the  village  is  but  a  flimsy  veil  to  the  dense  volume 
that  goes  floating  skyward  and  southward,  for  prac- 
tised hands  have  prevailed,  aud  the  red  man's  most 
precious  possessions,  all  but  a  scattered  few  stam- 
peding to  and  fro  among  the  wigwams,  are  swept  from 
his  maddened  sight. 
And  then  comes  the  rally  on  the  flats  bejrondL 
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Sweeping  and  circling  in  the  effort  to  control  their  ex- 
cited horses^  the  troopers,  exultant,  come  reining  up  into 
line  long  pistol-shot  south  of  the  terror-stricken  village. 
Off  to  the  west  the  great  dust-cloud  is  slowly  settling 
to  earth,  and  through  it  Truman's  men,  in  perfect 
order,  with  carbines  advanced,  can  be  seen  moving  by 
the  flank,  but  interposing  ever  between  the  village  and 
the  captured  herds..  Cranston,  easily  reining  his  paw- 
ing charger,  sits  facing  the  reforming  centre  of  his  pant- 
ing line.  The  guidon-bearer  is  there  all  right  and  waves 
aloft  the  fluttering  folds,  and  the  boy  trumpeter  tries 
to  sound  the  recall,  but  makes  a  mess  of  it,  and  throws 
the  forming  rank  into  convulsions  of  unrebuked  chaff 
and  laugliter.  The  captain  is  proud  of  his  men 
and  unbends  for  the  occasion,  but,  all  the  same,  he 
eagerly  counts  the  files,  looking  for  this  familiar  bearded 
face  or  that.  Both  sergeant  platoon  commanders  are 
there.  The  second  and  third  platoons  re-form  without 
much  delay  and  with  hardly  a  missing  face.  It's  the 
first  that  proves  to  be  the  last.  They  had  to  charge 
through  the  thickest  part  of  the  village, — the  westward 
side,  where  more  Indians  were  awake  and  alert,  roused 
by  the  cries  of  the  heixi  guards.  The  dust-cloud  is 
still  settling.  Galloping  forms  still  issue  from  it  and 
the  western  skirts  of  the  village,  from  the  clumps  of 
cotton  woods,  from  under  the  banks,  whither  the  mad 
dash  of  some  horses  had  carried  their  riders.  But 
Cranston's  face  loses  its  smile,  a  world  of  anxiety  sud- 
denly replaces  it,  for  shots  and  yells  ring  from  the 
midst  of  the  village  still,  and  the  chief  of  the  first 
platoon  is  not  here  to  rally  his  men. 

"  Who's  missing  there,  sergeant  ?"  he  calls,  spurring 
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over  to  where  a  trooper  comes  riding  heavily  forward, 
drooping  a  little  as  he  rides. 

"Four  or  five,  sir.  Donovan  was  shot  from  his 
horse  and  the  lieutenant  went  back  for  him.'* 

"  Quick,  trumpeter !  Ride  to  Captain  Truman  and 
tell  him  to  whirl  about  and  help  us.  Now^  men,  fol- 
low for  all  you're  worth  !" 

And  when  the  dust-cloud  settles  on  the  flats  south  of 
the  Minneconjou  village,  only  one  of  "  C  Troop  re- 
mains to  greet  the  eyes  of  the  battalion  adjutant,  sent 
back  with  Major  Chrome's  impatient  query  as  to  why 
on  earth  the  Eleventh  doesn't  come  on.  It  is  Sergeant 
Grant,  who  has  toppled  out  of  saddle — dead. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  saying  that  a  burnt 
child  shuns  the  fire,  the  two  officers  who  led  "  C"  troop 
in  its  dash  on  the  village  should  have  been  almost  any- 
where else,  and  at  least  ten  of  Cranston's  men  bore  the 
scars  of  previous  battle,  cither  in  the  South  or  on 
the  frontier.  The  captain  was  still  reminded  of  his 
ugly  wound,  received  the  previous  summer,  by  sharp, 
burning  twinges  of  pain.  Davies,  the  junior,  as  we 
know,  had  not  yet  recovered  his  strength,  and  had  gone 
on  this  sudden  raid,  stepping  practically  from  a  sick-bed 
to  the  saddle.  Twice  that  morning,  as  the  captain 
looked  with  ill-concealed  anxiety  into  the  &oe  of  his 
friend  and  subaltern,  he  noted  its  pallor,  despite  the 
expression  of  stem  determination.    Had  there  been 
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time  he  would  covertly  have  warned  three  or  four 
"  stalwarts"  of  the  first  platoon  not  to  lose  sight  of  their 
lieutenant^  and  to  hold  themselves  close  in  support, 
but  there  was  no  time.  Indeed,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
there  was  no  need.  Soldier  stories  fly  fast  among  the 
rank  and  file,  and  the  men  of  "  C  Troop  had  heard 
from  many  a  source  how  the  young  officer  on  his  first 
campaign  had  denied  himself,  stinted  himself,  starved 
himself,  nearly,  in  order  to  share  his  scant  supply  of 
food  with  the  weak  and  suffering  in  his  own  troop, 
and  so  they  welcomed  his  presence  with  them  now 
when  the  column  marched  from  the  cantonment,  and 
spoke  among  themselves  their  admiration  of  the  pluck 
of  the  young  officer  in  being  so  soon  again  on  duty. 

And  so  it  happened  that  as  the  pace  quickened  that 
stirring  June  morning  and  the  long  line  swept  down 
upon  the  rousing,  shrieking  village,  and  the  first  shot 
came  singing  over  their  heads  and  the  wild  cheer 
leaped  to  their  lips  as  the  trumpet  sounded  charge, 
while  many  troopers  sought  their  own  course  through 
and  among  the  fire-spitting  lodges.  Sergeant  Grant  with 
Donovan  and  two  others  drove  their  horses  close  at 
the  heels  of  the  lieutenant's.  Only  squaws  or  children 
appeared  among  the  tepees  as  they  dashed  furiously  in. 
"  Look  out !  Don't  harm  the  women !"  they  heard 
him  cry,  as  he  held  his  own  pistol  hand  well  aloft,  but 
in  another  second  a  scowling,  painted  faced  flashed  one 
brief  instant  into  view  as  their  leader  went  lunging 
by,  a  shot  rang  on  the  air,  and  flame  and  smoke  jetted 
from  the  lodge  opening.  Three  pistols  barked  in  an- 
swer and  Davies  galloped  on  unhurt,  but  poor  Dono- 
van, with  an  Irish  howl,  dropped  his  revolver,  clapped 
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his  hands  to  his  stomach  as  he  toppled  out  of  saddle. 
"  My  God,  fellers,  Pve  got  it,"  was  his  moan,  as  Da- 
vies,  a  superb  rider,  quickly  turned  his  horse  about, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  leaped  to  the  ground 
to  the  trooper's  side. 

*^  Quick,  sergeant.  Quick,  men,  help  me  lift  him 
on  my  saddle,  I'm  too  weak,"  was  his  almost  breath- 
less order,  and  gallantly  did  they  answer  him. 

"Are  ye  badly  hit,  Jimmy?"  gasped  an  honest 
Irish  lad,  as  he  strove  to  raise  him  from  the  ground. 
But  deathly  pallor  and  staring,  sightless  eyes  were  the 
sole  reply.  "My  God,  lieutenant,  he's  killed  out- 
right. There's  no  use  staying,"  cried  another  trooper. 
"Mount,  sir,  mount  for  Gtxi's  sake!  They'll  be  on 
us  in  a  minute."  But  tugging  still  at  the  limp  and 
lifeless  form,  Davies  did  not  seem  to  hear.  The  fieroe 
clamor  of  the  charge  was  receding.  Already  the 
second  and  third  platoons  had  cleared  the  village  and 
were  reining  about  and  rallying  on  the  flats  up-stream. 
Already  the  pony  herds,  driven  fidl  tilt  by  Canker's 
squadron,  were  out  of  sight  in  the  dense  dust-cloud 
and  could  be  heard  thundering  up  the  valley.  Only 
a  portion  of  Truman's  troop  could  be  dimly  seen 
through  the  settling  dust,  but,  worst  of  all,  the  war- 
riors recovering  from  their  panic  came  rushing  from 
their  lodges,  and  in  a  moment  all  would  be  over  with 
the  struggling  little  group  of  blue-coats.  Fortunately, 
they  were  at  the  western  skirt  of  the  village,  and 
almost  all  the  rallying  braves  were  running,  rifle  in 
hand,  down  to  the  southern  edge,  the  direction  of  the 
chase.  Some  few,  springing  upon  the  scattered  ponies 
left  among  the  tepees,  rode  furiously  away  into  the 
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dust-cloud  in  the  hope  of  recapturing  some  of  their 
stampeded  stocky  and  so  it  happened  that^  except  for 
some  shrieking  women,  only  one  or  two  Indians  ap- 
peared aware  of  the  little  knot  of  troopers  still  in  their 
midst,  but  that  was  more  than  enough.  Davies's 
horse,  pierced  by  a  rifle  bullet,  went  rolling  in  agony 
upon  the  ground  just  as  a  devoted  Irishman  was  try- 
ing to  bolster  the  almost  exhausted  officer  into  saddle, 
and,  luckily  for  him,  Davies  was  borne  to  earth  out  of 
the  way  of  the  shots  that  came  driving  at  them  from 
the  surrounding  lodges.  "  Save  yourselves,"  he  faintly 
called  to  the  remaining  men.  Already  Grant  had 
darted  away  for  help,  receiving  his  death  wound  as  he 
rode.  Then  down  came  another  horse,  while  Dono- 
van's, snorting,  tore  away  among  the  tepees,  and  then 
there  was  help  for  it.  The  little  Irishman,  Carney, 
bending  low,  strove  to  drag  his  prostrate  leader, 
stunned  by  a  kick  from  his  dying  horse,  around  be- 
hind the  nearest  lodge,  when  he,  too,  was  sent  blindly 
stumbling  forward  and  sprawling  in  the  dust,  shot 
through  and  through  from  an  unseen  rifle  not  ten  feet 
away,  and  the  gallant  fellow  never  heard  the  furious 
cheer  with  which  "  C^  Troop  came  charging  back  to 
the  rescue. 

It  is  one  thing  to  dash  into  an  Indian  village ;  it  is 
another  to  get  out  of  it.  Wounded  or  unhorsed,  any 
men  left  behind  are  doomed  to  cruel  and  certain  death. 
Within  another  minute,  Cranston  and  his  men  came 
tearing  in,  firing  right  and  left  at  every  dusky  form 
that  appeared.  Within  a  minute  the  prostrate  bodies 
were  found,  and  half  a  dozen  men,  Brannan  among 

them,  had  sprung  from  their  saddles,  while  the  others 
T       ce  37 
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rode  blazing  with  their  revolvers  at  the  nearest  lodges, 
some  bringing  their  carbines  into  play.  But  even 
within  that  minute  the  sealping-knife  had  been  at 
work,  and  poor  Donovan's  mutilated  head  lay  in  a 
pool  of  blood.  Short-lived  triumph  for  the  scalper, 
sneaking  to  shelter  with  his  hideous  prize,  for  Crans- 
ton's pistol  stretclicd  him  in  his  tracks,  and  Sergeant 
Buckner's  big  charger  knocked  the  foremost  of  the 
rescuing  warriors  scrambling  back  between  the  lodges, 
where  other  troopers  drove  their  horses  trampling 
them  under  foot.  But  every  wigwam  had  its  garrison. 
The  village  swarmed  with  maddened  braves,  who  now 
came  rushing  to  the  scene,  and,  they  on  foot  and  tlie 
troop(»rs  in  saddle,  they  with  their  re}X}ating  rifles,  the 
troopers  with  their  pistols  or  single-shooters,  annihilation 
of  the  latter  could  be  but  a  question  of  a  few  moments. 
Even  before  Da  vies  and  his  brave  defenders  could  be 
lifted  to  the  saddle  and  led  away,  two  or  three  more 
of  Cranston's  horses  went  down,  and  Corporal  Ber- 
tram was  shot  through  both  thighs.  Then  came  the 
effort  to  retire  fighting,  covering  their  dead  and 
wounded.  There  was  only  one  way  to  go,— out  across 
the  westward  flat,  where  the  ponies  were  peacefully 
grazing  when  the  attacking  column  hove  in  sight. 
Even  as  he  shouted  his  orders  to  his  savagely  fighting 
troop,  Cranston  looked  back  with  keen  anxiety.  To 
what  pitiless  fire  must  they  be  exposed  in  retreating 
over  that  prairie  !  Yet,  with  Indians  on  every  hand 
within  the  village,  it  was  manifestly  his  duty  to  get 
out.  "  Go  on  with  the  wounded  !"  he  cried  to  the  men 
afoot.  "Go  on  !  We'll  cover  you.'^  And  then  Dar 
vies  slowly  opened  his  eyes  and  began  to  look  feeUj 
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about  him.  Oh,  if  Truman  would  only  come !  Every 
second  the  fight  waged  fiercer,  hotter,  and  more  men 
dropped  as  they  backed  slowly  away.  Down  went 
Buckner's  horse.  Down  went  the  guidon,  and  then, 
when  it  seemed  as  though  half  the  troop  must  fall 
before  they  could  reach  the  open  field,  the  half-frenzied, 
half-joyous  cheer  of  Truman's  men  rose  shrill  above 
the  clamor,  and  again  the  dancing,  howling  Indians 
dove  for  cover  underneath  the  tepees  as  "  F^'  Troop 
came  thundering  through. 

"  By  the  Lord,  but  that's  the  hottest  place  I  ever 
struck !"  cried  Sergeant  Buckner  a  moment  later,  as, 
slowly  falling  back  now,  most  of  the  men  fighting  on 
foot,  with  the  led  horses  and  the  disabled  soldiers  well 
beyond  them,  *'  C"  Troop  was  making  its  way  south- 
westward  towards  the  clump  of  cottonwoods  and  wil- 
lows, close  along  the  stream.  Truman's  men,  after 
their  spirited  and  successful  charge,  were  now  rallying 
well  to  the  north  of  the  village  beyond  the  ridge, 
where  for  the  time  being  they  were  safe  from  the  Indian 
fire.  But  once  more  now  the  warriors  in  the  village 
were  swarming  along  its  western  limit  and,  flat  on 
their  bellies,  firing  vengefully  on  Cranston's  retiring 
line,  now  three  hundred  yards  away,  and  every  mo- 
ment some  horse  would  rear  and  plunge,  stung  by  the 
hissing  lead,  but  only  one  more  soldier  had  been  hit. 
Davies,  faint  and  dizzy  and  only  semi-conscious  still, 
was  riding  slowly  away  with  Brannan's  supporting  arm 
about  him.  The  bodies  of  Carney  and  Donovan  were 
thrown  across  led  horses  and  lashed  on  with  lariats, 
and  Cranston  had  just  sent  a  corporal  to  tell  the  horse- 
holdera  to  move  more  quickly  when,  up  the  slopes  to 
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the  north^  the  men  caught  sight  of  a  horse  and  rider 
darting  toward  them  from  the  distant  ridge  over 
which  Truman's  men  had  disappeared.  Straight  as  an 
arrow's  flight  they  came,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  their 
course  was  along  the  western  edge  of  the  Indian  village 
and  barely  two  hundred  yards  away.  '*My  God, 
fellers,  it's  little  Millikin !"  cried  an  excited  trooper. 
"  Ride  wide,  you  young  idiot !"  yelled  another,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  boy  trumpeter  who  had  borne 
the  message  to  Truman  and  charged  with  him  through 
the  village  was  now  on  his  homing  flight  to  rejoin  his 
own.  Vengeful  yells  and  war-whoo}>8  rang  from  the 
village  as  warrior  after  warrior  caught  sight  of  him 
and  blazed  away.  Throwing  himself  out  of  saddle, 
Indian  fashion,  and  clinging  like  a  monkey  to  the.  off 
side,  the  young  dare-devil  drove  straight  onward,  the 
bullets  nipping  the  bunch  grass  and  kicking  up  the 
dust  under  his  racer's  flying  feet,  yet  mercifully  whiz- 
zing by  him.  Kunuing  the  gauntlet  of  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  village,  the  little  rascal  darted,  grin- 
ning, through  the  cheering  skirmish  line,  and  tumbled 
to  his  feet  before  his  beloved  chief. 

"  Captain  Truman's  compliments,  sir,  and  he'll  re- 
join you  at  the  timber,"  was  his  me&sage,  delivered 
while  his  quivering  horse  stood  flicking  his  long  tail  at 
a  red  seam  in  his  silky  coat  where  one  bullet  at  least 
had  scored  its  way,  and  Cranston  bade  him  take  his 
horse — and  no  more  such  fool  chances — and  get  under 
cover  straightway. 

But  now  in  falling  back  the  skirmish  line  had  made 
an  irregular  half  wheel  to  the  southward  with  a  flying 
pivot  toward  the  village,  and  the  Indians  were  darting 
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or  crawling  out  south  of  the  tepees  so  as  to  get  an  en- 
filading fire  on  the  line.  Cranston's  quick  eyes  saw 
the  danger  and  warned  his  right  skirmishers.  '^  Back 
there !  Fall  back,  you  men  !  Run  for  it !"  he  shouted ; 
and  to  the  jeering  rage  of  the  Indians  the  run  began, 
the  men  halting  and  refaeing  the  village  as  soon  as 
beyond  danger  of  flank  fire,  and  then  came  still  another 
excitement.  Even  while  falling  steadily  back,  with 
wary  eyes  on  the  smoking  lodge  lines,  the  men  at  the 
right  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  rush  of  several  In- 
dians to  the  point  where  the  troop  had  re-formed  after 
its  initial  charge.  "  They're  making  for  the  timber," 
was  the  first  cry,  for  a  few  scattered,  stunted  trees  grew 
along  the  low  ridge.  Then  came  a  yell  from  the  rear, 
from  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  led  horses. 

"  It's  one  of  our  men  lying  there  wounded.  For 
God's  sake  save  him  !"  and  that  was  enough.  Every 
carbine  along  the  line  was  brpught  to  bear  on  the 
stooping,  crouching,  scurrying  warriors  who  had  ven- 
tured so  far  out  from  the  sheltering  tepees.  Obedient 
to  Davies's  order,  Brannan  and  two  or  three  men  in 
saddle  left  the  wounded  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
spurred  headlong  across  the  prairie  to  the  scene,  and 
Cranston,  catching  sight  of  the  aifair  at  the  same  instant, 
waved  his  cap  in  eager  signal,  while  his  voice,  now 
hoarse  and  choked,  could  hardly  be  heard  in  the  order 
"  By  the  right  flank."  Truman's  column  of  fours, 
reappearing  at  the  instant  at  the  north,  but  well  to  the 
westward  of  the  village,  could  not  imagine  what  that 
distant  manoeuvre  meant,  but  it  was  no  time  to  ask 
questions.  "  Gallop"  was  the  order,  and  down  they 
came. 

87* 
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And  so  it  happened  that  barely  twenty  minutes  after 
the  first  shot  was  jQred  the  comrade  troops  of  the 
Eleventh  were  once  more  united,  and,  facing  nearly 
north,  were  in  furious  fight  with  an  overwhelming  force 
of  Indians,  while  Chrome,  turning  deaf  ear  to  Sanders^s 
supplications,  was  vainly  striving  to  round  up  a  gallop- 
ing herd  of  several  hundred  ponies  full  three  miles 
away.  Picking  up  the  body  of  Sergeant  Grant,  saved 
from  scalping  and  mutilation  by  the  dash  of  Brannan 
and  his  squad,  "  C"  Troop  was  once  more  wearily 
retiring  toward  the  timber  along  the  Wakon,  and 
Truman  deploying  his  dismounted  skirmishers  to  their 
relief. 

And  then,  as  the  horses  were  huddled  at  last  under 
the  bank,  and  the  wounded  were  tenderly  lowered  to 
the  shade  of  the  willows,  and  the  dead,  with  soldier 
reverence,  laid,  blanket  covered,  under  a  spreading 
tree,  the  captains  met  to  compare  notes  and  sum  up  the 
losses.  Grave  indeed  were  their  faces,  for  two  of  the 
best  sergeants  were  killed  as  well  as  five  veteran 
troojKirs,  and  nearly  a  dozen  were  more  or  less  severely 
wounded.  Davies,  unscarred  by  bullet,  lay  feint  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  dizzy  and  dazed  from  the  blow  from 
his  horse's  hoof.  The  knife  wound,  Red  Dog's  treach- 
erous work,  had  reopened  as  a  result  of  his  violent 
throw  to  earth,  and  there  was  no  surgeon  nearer  than 
Chrome's  battalion,  now  out  of  sight  far  up  the  Ska. 
"  Thank  God  !  they've  got  few  ponies  left,"  said  Crans- 
ton, fervently.  "  We  can  hold  them  here  until  help 
comes." 

And  help  was  coming,  hard  and  fisist, — ^haxder  and 
fester  than  Cranston  dreamed,  but  not  to  them.   Within 
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the  next  quarter  hour^  greeted  by  frantic  aoclamations 
from  the  hostile  village,  there  rode  into  view  on  the 
opposite  bluff,  aud  came  shouting  their  war-song, 
brandishing  feathered  lance  or  gleaming  rifle,  more 
than  a  hundred  red  warriors, — Ogallallas,  Brul^,  Min- 
neconjous  all,  with  Red  Dog  himself,  escaped  from 
durance  at  the  agency,  madly  revelling  in  their  midst 
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It  was  barely  sunrise  when  Chrome's  battalion  struck 
the  hostile  camp  this  hot  June  day,  and  two  hours 
later  the  situation  was  comfortless  enough — for  the 
strikers.  Hampered  with  their  wounded,  and  having 
lost  a  dozen  horses  killed,  the  two  troops  of  the 
Eleventh  on  whom  had  devolved  the  harsher  share  of 
the  work  had  been  compelled  to  halt  in  the  timber  and 
stand  off  the  now  exultant  Indians.  With  a  hundred 
mounted  warriors  at  his  l)ack  and  as  many  more  afoot 
in  the  village.  Red  Dog  promptly  took  the  offensive, 
sent  his  yelling  braves  in  big  circle  all  around  the 
clump  of  timber  in  which  Truman  and  Cranston  had 
posted  their  men,  cut  off  communication  with  Chrome's 
party,  now  "doing  herd  guard  duty  half  a  dozen  miles 
up  the  Ska,"  as  some  of  Cranston's  men  derisively  said, 
and  then,  little  by  little,  established  the  dismounted 
braves  in  every  hollow,  behind  every  little  ridge  or 
mound,  and  soon  had  a  complete  circle  of  fire  all  about 
the  wearied  little  force.     As  senior  o£Scer^  Captain 
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Truman  was  now  in  command  of  the  detachment,  but 
between  him  and  Cranston  there  was  a  bond  of  cordial 
esteem  and  comradeship,  and  the  command  was  purely 
a  matter  of  form.  Each  had  had  long  years  of  ex- 
perience in  frontier  warfare,  each  knew  just  what  had 
to  be  done,  and  neither  regarded  the  situation  as  either 
desiderate  or  particularly  dangerous.  It  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  to  cut  their  way  out  anywhere  but 
for  the  helpless  wounded,  who  would  be  butchered  to  a 
man  if  left  behind.  Here  in  the  timber,  with  water 
in  abundance,  and  comj)arative  shelter  for  the  disabled 
men  and  for  the  horses  under  the  banks,  they  could 
remain  until  relief  should  rea(Oi  them.  This  with 
Chrome's  two  troops  not  very  far  away  and  their  own 
old  colonel,  with  half  the  regiment,  somewhere  over  in 
the  hills  to  the  southwest,  they  felt  very  well  assured 
ought  to  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours.  "  It  was 
big  luck,"  said  Truman,  "that  our  little  pack-train  got 
in  when  it  did.  Ten  minutes  later  and  they'd  have 
been  cut  off  and  massacred." 

But  the  further  advantage  lay  with  the  Indians  that 
they  just  knew  exactly  where  Chrome  was  and  Tintop, 
too,  and  knew  that  neither  one  was  making  the  first  effort 
to  relieve  his  surrounded  comrades,  Tintop  because  he 
was  twenty  miles  away  and  had  no  knowledge  of  what 
was  going  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spirit  River,  and 
Chrome  bec^ause  he  was  utterly  rattled  by  the  mounted 
warriors  now  beginning  to  appear  in  increasing  num- 
bers around  him.  He  had  sustaineii  no  loss  to  speak 
of.  None  of  his  men  had  been  hit.  Only  two  horses  had 
been  struck  by  their  long-range  fire.  He  was,  to  use 
his  own  words,  '^Eeally  provoked  at  Truman  and 
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Cranston.  They  might  know  he  needed  them  in  hold- 
ing such  a  big  herd  of  ponies."  Poor  Sanders  was  in  a 
miserable  state  of  anxiety.  He  begged  the  major  to 
let  him  take  ten  men  and  go  back  to  find  them^  or  even  to 
let  him  go  back  alone.  He  pointed  out  that  they  must 
have  had  a  fisrce  fight.  He  had  found  Sergeant  Grant 
dead,  and  heard  the  fierce  battling  in  the  villages 
where  both  troops  were  engaged,  and  then  he  had 
galloped  through  the  dust-cloud  to  Chrome,  narrowly 
escaping  death  as  he  did  so,  and  told  him  the  situation, 
confidently  expecting  that  Chrome  would  turn  the 
ponies  loose,  rally  his  men  and  dash  back  to  tlie  vil- 
lage; but  Chrome  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  "They 
should  have  come  to  me,"  he  said.  "  We're  the  ones 
in  need,"  then  sent  him  with  an  order  to  Canker,  who, 
out  on  the  right  flank,  was  making  the  morning  blue  with 
blasphemy,  and  Sanders  poured  his  tale  into  Canker's 
ears,  and  begged  him  to  come  and  make  Chrome  un- 
derstand the  situation,  and  Canker  replied  that  nothing 
short  of  a  pile-driver  could  hammer  an  idea  into  a 
skull  as  thick  as  Chrome's,  and  nothing  short  of  a  blast 
get  anything  out  of  it.  The  man  was  a  born  idiot  and 
had  no  more  idea  how  to  command  cavalry  in  the  field 
than  he.  Canker,  had  of  teaching  Sunday-school.  Oddly 
enough,  many  of  Canker's  contemporaries  said  the  same 
of  him,  but  one  never  knows  and  i*arely  suspects  half 
what  one's  brethren  say  or  think  of  him.  The  valley 
was  black  with  ponies,  the  troopera  were  black  with 
dust,  and  a  pall  as  of  night  hung  over  the  herd,  so 
dense  that  the  sun  rays  were  swallowed  up  in  its  depths 
and  gave  but  little  light  below,  and  tears  of  rage  and 
misery  that  started  from  Sanders's  eyes  trickled  down 
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through  a  sandy  desert  on  each  sun-blistered  cheek. 
He  ro(le  back  to  his  teniix)rary  chief  just  as  an  Indian 
bullet  had  whizzed  in  front  of  the  major*s  nose  and 
made  his  eyes  almost  pop  from  his  head.  "  Don't  you 
see,"  he  urged,  reproachfully,  "  how  very  much  more 
tliey  are  around  us?  If  Truman  or  Cranston  needed 
help  they  would  have  let  us  know  long  ago." 

After  a  brisk  gallop  of  three  or  four  miles  up  the 
valley  of  the  Ska,  the  troopers  of  the  — ^th  had  per- 
mitted the  stampeded  {)onies  to  take  things  more 
leisurely,  and  so  it  resulted  that  by  six  o'clock  many 
of  their  number  were  stopping  occasionally  to  nibble 
at  the  grass  which  grew  here  luxuriantly,  but  there 
was,  all  the  same,  a  steady,  persistent  movement  of  the 
living  mass, — an  enforced  migration  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  three  miles  an  hour.  Well  out  on  the  foot-hills 
Canker's  troop  had  thrown  its  flankers,  while  the  other 
in  long  skirmish  line,  with  appropriate  reserves,  inter- 
posed between  the  herd  and  possible  Indian  attack  from 
th(i  north.  The  eastern  banks  of  the  Ska  along  here 
were  high  and  steep,  and  the  stream  flowed  deep  and 
rapid  at  their  base,  so  attack  from  that  quarter  was  not 
to  be  dreaded.  All  the  same,  occasional  warriors  oould 
be  seen  along  the  bluff,  scampering  from  point  to  pointy 
firing  long-range  chance  shots  at  the  o£5cers  or  men 
distinguishable  through  the  edge  of  the  dust-cloudy  but 
venturing  no  closer.  It  was  Chrome's  idea,  as  he 
frankly  said,  to  keep  moving  southwestwaid  until 
Tin  top's  scouts  should  see  the  huge  column  of  dust, 
and  send  forth  to  meet  and  guide  him  with  his  prizes  to 
tlie  colonel's  camp.  Every  quarter-hour,  therefore,  was 
taking  him  farther  and  father  away  from  his  oorndled 
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comrades  down-stream,  but  he  refused  to  see  it.  "  Oh, 
they'll  come  along  all  right,  Sanders,"  he  declared,  as 
he  saw  how  his  adjutant's  eyes  constantly  gazed  back 
beyond  the  dispersed  line  of  skirmishers,  "  and  we'll 
have  a  regular  jubilee  when  we  meet  your  colonel  this 
evening.  Some  day,  perhaps,  you'll  get  a  brevet  for 
this." 

"  Damn  the  brevet !"  groaned  the  youngster.  "  Give 
me  a  sight  of  ^  C  and  '  F'  Troops  safe  and  sound,  and 
I'd  rather  have  it  than  any  brevet  in  creation."  Then 
a  brilliant  idea  struck  him.  "  By  the  way,  major,  sup- 
pose they  don't  come  along,  what  will  you  do  for  break- 
fast and  dinner?  They've  got  the  pack-train — unless 
the  Indians  have." 

"  By  heavens,  I  never  thought  of  the  packs.  They 
were  way  behind  when  we  struck  the  village,"  said  the 
major,  whipping  out  his  watch.  "Ifs  6.30  now. 
Sanders,  I  reckon  you'll  have  to  go  back  and  see  what's 
become  of  them.  Take  six  or  eight  men  from  the  re- 
serves here  and  try  to  rejoin  us  by  eight."  And  glad 
enough  to  slip  out  from  the  shadows  of  that  overhang- 
ing pall,  Sanders  went,  half  a  dozen  Arizona  "jay- 
hawkers"  riding  silently  with  him. 

And  that  was  the  last  Major  Chrome  saw  of  his  bat- 
talion adjutant,  of  the  "  Eleventh"  half  of  his  battalion, 
and  of  all  but  one  of  the  six  jayhawkers  referred  to,  in 
many  a  long  week.  One  of  the  latter  made  his  way 
back  afoot  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  saying  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him  in  the  valley,  which  was 
thick  with  Indians,  and  Chrome  looked  yellow-white 
and  a  trifle  undecided.  But  again  the  big  herd  of 
ponies  from  some  unseen  cause  was  in  rapid  motion^ 
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loping  away  southwestward.  All  the  guards  and 
flankers  were  on  the  run,  and  it  was  half  an  hour  be- 
fore things  quieted  down  again,  and  when  eight  o'clock 
came  Canker  sent  in  word  that  there  were  dozens  of 
Indians  on  the  bluffs  ahead  where  the  valley  nar- 
rowed, and  it  would  be  well  to  halt  and  round  up  the 
herd  right  there  and  wait  for  Cranston  and  Truman, 
and  Chrome  so  ordered.  Presently  the  dust-cloud 
began  to  settle,  and  by  and  by,  when  it  floated  slowly 
to  earth  again,  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  under  cover  of 
their  comrades'  carbines,  the  troopers  ventured  to  the 
stream  to  fill  their  canteens  and  souse  their  grimy 
heads.  There,  peacefully  grazing  again,  were  the 
Indian  ponies  by  the  hundreds  and  their  dusty  guardians 
by  the  score ;  but,  far  as  eye  could  see  down  the  beauti- 
ful valley,  not  a  sign  of  Sanders,  his  party,  his  comrades 
of  the  Eleventh,  or,  worse  than  all,  of  the  pack-train, 
and  Chrome  and  his  people  were  getting  hungry. 

There  were  still  with  him  the  sergeant  and  trum- 
peter who  had  brought  the  despatch  from  Colonel 
Winthrop,  and  to  tliem  again  did  Chrome  appeal  for 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  distance  and  direction  of 
the  colonel's  camp.  With  an  ofiicer  and  twenty  troop- 
ers as  an  escort  they  rode  to  tlie  summit  of  the  nearest 
bluff  on  the  western  shore,  and  with  their  field-glasses 
studied  the  landscape  for  miles.  Far  to  the  southwest 
lay  the  placid  valley,  unvexed  now  by  sign  of  hostile 
force  of  any  kind,  and  the  sergeant  indicated,  some 
fifteen  miles  away,  the  butte  near  which  they  made  their 
crossing  of  the  stream  the  previous  jday.  Far  to  the 
west  and  northwest  rolled  a  wild,  tumbling  sea  of 
prairie  upland,  wave  after  wave  of  gray-green  earth. 
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spanned  at  the  horizon   by  the   blacky  pine-covered 
range  of  the  Medicine  Hills,  pierced  nearly  due  west 
from   them   by  the  deep  slit  the  sergeant  said  was 
Slaughter  Cove.     To  the  northwest  they  could  trace 
the  general  course  of  the  Wakon  valley,  though  the 
stream  itself  was  nowhere  in  view,  even  among  the 
broader  levels  toward  its  mouth,  for  everything  down 
the  Ska  beyond  a  point  three  miles  away  was  hidden 
from  their  sight  by  the   bold   cliffs  that  jutted   out 
almost   into   the   foaming   waters.     "Somewhere   off 
there,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,"  said  the  sergeant,  point- 
ing towards  Slaughter  Cove,  "  the  colonel  is  probably 
marching."     He  had   pursued  the  warriors  into   the 
hills  after  their  heavy  fight,  and  wouldn't  let  up  on 
them  till  he  ran  them  back  to  the  agency,  but  the  camp 
where  he  had  left  his  wounded,  his  wagons,  and  sup- 
plies and  their  guard   couldn't  be  more  than  twenty 
miles   farther  up  the  valley.     Of  the  Indian  village 
they  had  attacked  at   sunrise  nothing  could   be  seen. 
Eastward  and  southwestward  the  opposite  blufis  cut 
off  the  view,  and  such  Indians  as  watched  them  did 
so  from  the  concealment  of  the  ridges   and  ravines. 
Chrome's  triumphant  rejoicing  of  the  early  day  was 
rapidly  giving  place  to  uneasiness.     In  the  absence  of 
rations  even  martial  fame  is  an  empty  thing.     It  was  a 
bitter  pill  to  have  to  go  down  and  consult  with  Canker, 
but  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  do.     Noon  found 
him,    watched   by   the    lurking   Indians   among    the 
bluffs,  still  guarding  his  captured  herd  and  waiting  for 
Sanders  to  come  along  with  the  pack-train.     But  there 
was  no  dinner  for  Chrome's  command  that  day,  and, 
by  nightfall,  even  the  ponies  were  gone. 

38 
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Barely  two  hours  after  the  triumphant  appearance 
of  Ked  Dog  and  his  reinforcements  on  the  scene  of  the 
morning's  fight^  Truman  and  Cranston,  making  the 
rounds  together,  came  upon  Davies  among  tlie  rifle- 
pits  on  the  north  front,  instead  of  resting  with  the 
wounded  under  the  banks.  He  was  still  pallid  and 
ill,  but,  having  dressed  and  bandaged  his  wound  and 
had  a  refreshing  dip  in  the  stream,  he  had  made  his 
way  out  among  the  men.  He  shook  his  head  gravely 
in  answer  to  Truman's  suggestion  that  he  ought  to 
be  lying  down.  "We  are  lying  down  all  around 
here,  sir,"  he  said,  '*  and  I  can  get  more  rest  out  here 
than  under  the  banks.'^ 

But  Truman  did  not  know  that,  weak  as  he  was, 
the  Parson  was  dividing  his  time  between  the  wounded 
and  the  effectives,  ministering  to  the  one  and  caution- 
ing the  other,  for  the  latter  could  not  always  resist  the 
temptation  to  fire  at  su(rh  Indians  as  apjwared  in  view 
within  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  and  ammunition 
might  be  scarce  before  the  si(^  was  ended.  Grimly, 
but  without  uneasiness,  the  command  watched  Red 
Dog's  scientific  manoeuvres  in  his  "surround,"  the 
mounted  warriors  being  gradually  replaced,  except  on 
the  open  prairie,  by  the  bereaved  villagers.  "  Oh,  M'e 
can  stand  oflF  double  their  force  easily,"  was  the  confi- 
dent saying  of  the  old  hands.  "  We  have  food,  water, 
ammunition,  and  a  smart  chance  for  more  fighting,"  so 
what  more  could  soldier  ask  ?  There  was  even  jollity 
in  the  litth^  command,  despite  the  losses  of  the  early 
morning.  There  was  keen  and  lively  interest  in  Red 
Dog's  movements  when,  by  nine  o'clock,  it  was  seen 
that  he  was  calling  most  of  die  mounted  warriors 
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around  him  and  could  bo  heard  haranguing  them  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  village.  None  of  the  lodges 
had  been  taken  down, — there  were  no  ponies  to  haul 
them  away, — but  those  nearest  the  southern  end  were 
now  deserted  of  women  and  children  and  used  only  as 
shelter  for  a  few  lurking  braves.  Presently  on  every 
side  the  Indian  prowlere  opened  sharp  fire  on  the 
troops,  a  long-range  and  hap-hazard  fusillade,  for  what 
with  logs  and  earth,  sand,  trees,  and  river-banks  and 
little  wooded  isles,  the  defence  was  well  covered,  only 
some  of  the  horses  being  where  they  could  be  plainly 
seen.  The  bullets  came  zipping  overhead  or  spitting 
vengefully  into  the  sand,  doing  little  harm,  yet  teach- 
ing the  troopers  to  lie  low ;  and  then  in  the  midst  of 
it  all  Red  Dog  rode  magnificently  away  from  the  north 
end  of  the  village,  across  the  open  prairie,  heading  for 
some  point  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Wakon,  and  sixty 
braves  rode  valiantly  at  his  back.  He  was  a  good 
half-mile  away  from  the  defence,  but  the  troopers  let 
drive  a  few  shots,  "  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,"  as  one 
of  them  expressed  it,  but  without  disturbing  the  pomp 
and  dignity  of  the  procession.  It  was  soon  out  of 
sight,  and  then  the  encircling  fire  slackened.  "  Now, 
what  on  earth  are  they  up  to  ?"  was  the  question. 

And  in  less  than  an  hour  after  his  disappearance 
there  came  new  excitement,  and  the  men  set  up  a  cheer. 
Sharp  firing  was  heard  toward  the  south.  What 
could  it  mean  but  that  their  comrades  of  the  — th 
were  fighting  their  way  back  to  join  them  ?  Then  four 
or  five  horsemen  appeared  along  the  southward  slopes, 
darting  and  dashing  about  as  only  Indians  ride,  evi- 
dently firing  at  something  between  them  and  the  Ska, 
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and  Truman  ordered  a  platoon  to  mount  and  drive 
away  the  Indians  on  that  front  so  as  to  open  a  road 
for  the  new-comers  to  enter.  This  was  accomplished 
with  little  loss,  for  the  Indians  broke  from  before  the 
spirited  dash,  but  rallied,  of  course,  far  out  on  the 
flanks,  and  again  jK)ured  in  their  rapid  fire  from  their 
repeating  rifles,  and  then  after  a  while  the  troops  could 
be  seen  slowly  retiring,  firing  as  they  fell  back,  some 
afoot  now,  and  some  leading  and  supporting  in  saddle 
others  who  were  evidently  wounded,  and  finally,  as 
these  latter  came  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
rifle-pits,  the  cry  went  up  that  it  was  Lieutenant  San- 
ders and  some  of  the  — th,  and  so  it  proved.  Four 
more  wounded  to  care  for,  and  Sanders,  &int  and 
heart-sick,  among  them. 

"  I  tried  to  get  old  Chrome  to  drop  that  herd  and 
come  back  to  you,"  he  moaned,  "  but  it  was  useless. 
He  wouldn't  have  let  me  come— only  to  get  him  some- 
thing to  oat.  Damn  this  having  to  fight  Indians 
under  office  soldiers  anyhow !"  And  with  this  pithy 
protest  on  his  blue  lips  the  little  bantam  fainted 
away. 

Then  Chrome  wasnH  coming.  Truman  looked  grave 
and  Cranston  angry.  "  No  matter.  We  can  lick  them 
endwise  by  staying  just  where  we  are,"  he  said.  "  Re- 
lief is  bound  to  come  to-night." 

Later  that  afternoon,  under  the  shadows  of  the 
willows,  there  gathered  a  little  group,  perhaps  a  score 
of  officers  and  men,  all  who  could  be  spared  from  their 
stations  in  the  rifle-pits,  listening  to  the  solemn  tones 
of  one  of  their  number  reading  the  service  for  the 
burial  of  Uie  dead.     Never  did  Cranston  take  the  field 
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without  Mai^ret's  stowing  io  the  corner  of  his  saddle- 
bag a  little  prayer-book  of  her  church,  and  this  the 
captain  had  handed  silently  to  Davies.  Side  by  side 
the  forms  of  the  two  set^eants  and  their  comrade 
troopers  were  laid  in  the  sandy  pit.  Reverently  the 
bearded,  war-worn  men  uncovered  and  stood  with 
drooping  heads  while  their  grave  young  ofRcer  read 
the  solemn  words.  Here  and  there  along  the  big 
circle  of  their  surrounding  foe  the  faint  distant  crack 
of  the  rifle  punctuated  the  sentences  as  they  fell  from 
soldier  lips,  and  ever}'  moment  a  bullet  whistled  over- 
head. Somewhere  down  the  valley,  borne  on  the 
wings  of  the  breeze,  the  wail  of  Indian  women  mourn- 
ing their  braves  slain  in  the  earlier  battle  echoed  and 
almost  overwhelmed  the  solitary  voice  that  rose  in 
soldier  tribute  t«  the  soldier  dead.  Then  with  one 
brief,  fervent  prayer,  the  solemnly  murmured  "  Amen," 
carving  no  line,  raising  no  stone,  hut  tamping  deep  and 
heavy  the  eartli  upon  their  blanket-shrouded  forms, 
without  the  trooper  volleys,  with  only  the  faint  soft 
winding  of  the  trooper's  last  earthly  trumpet-call  sing- 
ing "  lights  out"  to  sadly  listening  ears,  theJittle  group 
dispersed,  each  man  going  to  his  post. 

An  honr  later  still  and  the  bluffs  were  throwing 
long  shadows  across  the  valley,  and  the  crack  of  In- 
dian rifles  and  occasional  loud  bark  of  the  carbine 
close  at  hand  seemed  gro^^■ing  more  frequent,  and 
watchers  at  the  outskirts  became  conscious  of  in- 
creasing excitement  among  the  warriors  up  the  valley 
to  the  west  as  well  as  over  to  the  south,  and  listening 
men,  laying  their  ears  to  earth,  declared  that  there  was 
tremor  and  vibration,  and  dull  distant  thunder  of 
dd  88* 
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mvriad  hoofs,  and  over  in  the  village  there  was  hurrv- 
ing  to  and  fro  and  growing  clamor  of  squaws  and 
children,  and  dusky  women  could  be  seen  clutching 
their  little  ones  and  speeding  away  towards  the  hills 
down-stream,  while  othere  began  rapidly  tearing*  down 
the  painted  lodges  of  hide  or  cloth,  and  such  Indians 
as  had  no  mount,  but  were  skulking  under  the  banks 
or  among  the  bluffs  across  the  stream,  could  be  seen 
leai)ing  and  crouching  and  racing  back  toward  the 
village,  and  presently  there  went  up  a  shout  from  the 
lookouts  towaids  the  upper  Ska:  "Big  dust-cloud 
coming.  Must  be  the  pony  herd  again  P  And  men 
began  springing  to  their  feet  and  scrambling  out  of 
their  sheltci"s,  and  staring  around  them  and  waving 
their  hats  and  shouting  congratulation  and  encourage- 
ment, and  ducking  suddenly  as  more  bullets  came 
wliistling  in,  and  from  a  low  rumble  the  sound  rose  to 
distant  thunder,  and  from  that  to  nearer  uproar,  and 
Truman  and  Cranston  made  a  rush  for  their  own 
herds,  ordering  the  men  to  side  line  and  hopple  in- 
stantly, for  the  surviving  horses  were  excitedly  sniff- 
ing the  air,  piiwing  and  snorting,  and  then  there  hove 
in  sight  up  the  valley  the  wiry  leaders  of  the  herd, 
galloping  wearily,  behind  them  a  dull,  dust-hidden, 
laboring  mass,  the  main  body  of  the  Indian  prises 
swc^pt  away  at  sunrise.  But  who  and  what  were 
these  darting  along  the  flanks  of  the  coming  host, 
lashing  furiously  in  and  out,  ever  guiding,  oontroUing, 
commanding  even  while  hurrying  on?  No  blue- 
shirtcd,  slouch- hatted,  broad-belted  troopers  these! 
No  cheering  comrades  of  the  stalwart  — ^th,  but  in 
their  stead  few,  but  &r  more  skilful,  the  most  aooom- 
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plished  herdsmen  in  all  creation, — Indians  by  the 
dozen.  And  then  at  last,  amid  the  yell  and  clamor 
and  shot  and  shout  and  furious  rush  of  riderless  steeds, 
came  explanation  of  the  mysterious  foray  up  the  Spirit 
valley.  Circling  far  to  the  west  and  south,  riding  like 
the  wind  when  once  well  out  of  sight  of  watching  foes, 
the  Ogallallas  had  swung  around  between  the  Ska  and 
Winthrop's  distant  column,  threaded  ravines  and  de- 
pressions well  known  to  them  from  boyish  days,  and 
finally  creeping  behind  the  curtaining  bluffs  into  full 
view  of  the  great  herd  drowsily  nibbling  in  the  broad, 
sunny  valley,  had  burst  with  maddening  yell  and 
waving  blankets  and  banging  rifles,  with  sudden  fury 
from  their  covert,  tearing  by  the  weary  pickets,  stam- 
peding their  horses,  and  so  had  gone  thundering  down 
upon  the  startled  herd  and,  skilfully  encircling  it  from 
the  south,  reckless  of  rallying  cry  and  rapid  shot  from 
Canker's  men,  had  sent  the  whole  pack,  with  many  a 
cavalry  charger  too,  whirling  before  them  in  wild 
triumph  down  the  echoing  valley,  back  to  the  waiting 
village  whence  they  came.  "  Red  Dog  versus  Chrome 
Yaller,"  wailed  little  Sanders  from  his  bed  of  leaves. 
"  Who  wouldn't  have  bet  on  the  bay  ?" 

Vain  the  major's  valiant  effort  to  mount  and  follow. 
Forty  at  least  of  his  horses  were  swept  away  in  the 
rush,  his  own  among  them  ;  vain  long-range  shots  and 
Canker's  vivid  blasphemy.  Black  in  the  face  with  rage, 
he  mounted  such  men  as  had  managed  to  restrain  their 
horses  and  went  charging  after,  leaving  Chrome  to  the 
care  of  his  fellows.  Vain  the  rapid  and  telling  fire 
opened  upon  herd  and  herders  by  Truman's  men  as 
they  came  within  range.     Down  went   two  or  three 
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yelling,  painted  warriors,  down  a  dozen  ponies  here 
and  there,  but  on  went  the  leaders,  plunging  breast- 
deep  into  the  stream,  and,  followed  by  the  whole  mass, 
forded  the  Wakon  in  a  flood  of  foam  and  splash  and 
spray,  losing  only  a  trivial  few  in  the  glorious  effort, 
and  then,  sweeping  well  around  the  rifle-pits  of  the 
command,  were  welcomed  with  mad  rejoicing  and  ac- 
claim in  the  heart  of  the  thronging  village. 

Instantlv  now  did  they  send  forward  their  own 
skirmish  line, — scores  of  Indians  crawling,  snake-b'ke, 
through  the  grass,  and  from  all  sides  pouring  rapid  fire 
in  on  Cranston's  front  to  keep  him  and  his  fellows 
from  attempting  to  mount  or  attack,  which,  indeed, 
would  have  been  a  hopeless  effort.  The  timber  rang 
with  tlie  fierce  volleying,  and  in  the  excitement  and  ex- 
posure that  resulted  four  more  of  the  little  command 
were  shot,  Truman  himself  receiving  a  painful  wound 
in  the  side.  For  half  an  hour  there  was  yell  and 
clamor  and  furious  crash  of  firearms,  but  all  this  time 
the  l(xlg(»s  were  rapidly  disapjx'aring,  the  Indian  house- 
holds were  piling  their  goods  and  chattels,  their  babies, 
the  old  and  the  wounded  and  the  helpless,  even  their 
dead,  on  travois  and  drag  of  lodge-poles,  and  then, 
guided  by  old  chiefs,  whole  families  were  flitting  away 
down  the  Ska,  and  finally,  .is  darkness  lowered  on  the 
valley,  and  the  last  lodge  was  down  and  gone,  and  the 
last  warriors  drew  away  from  their  front,  and  silence 
and  peace  settled  down  upon  the  exhausted  command, 
Cranston,  laying  his  broad  hand  on  Davies's  shoulder, 
looked  into  his  tired  eves  with  a  world  of  soldier  trust 
and  admiration  in  liiH  own,  and  said,  '^If  there  was 
such  a  thing  with   us  as  promoting  a  man  on  the 
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battlefield,  my  lad,  this  day's  work  would  win  it  for 
you." 

And  before  the  other  could  answer,  far  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Wakon  hailed  a  trumpet  call.  Over  from 
the  bluffs  across  the  stream  another  answered,  and 
man  after  man  sprang  frcfm  his  blanket  to  give  a  wel- 
come cheer.  "  We  might  have  known  those  beggars 
would  have  been  in  no  such  hurry  to  get  away,"  said 
Truman,  faintiy,  "  but  for  old  Tintop's  coming  with 
the  whole  command." 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

They  were  discussing  matters  a  week  later  at  dd 
Fort  Scott,  where  two  little  companies  of  the  Fortieth 
kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  women  and  children  of 
their  many  comrades  in  the  field.  Barely  mid-June 
now,  yet  how  all  plans  and  projects  for  the  summer 
had  been  changed.  Guarded  by  Chrome's  "  infantry," 
as  his  unhorsed  troopers  were  jocularly  described,  most 
of  the  wounded  were  being  carried  by  short  stages  into 
Pawnee  Station,  where  a  field  hospital  had  been  estab- 
lished. Truman  and  Sanders  were  with  these,  but 
Winthrop,  assuming  command  of  all  the  cavalry  that 
was  available  at  the  forks,  had  gone  on  in  pursuit  of 
Red  Dog's  renegade  band.  With  him  were  Cranston 
and  Davies ;  with  him,  too,  were  Hay  and  Hastings. 
Only  one  officer  of  the  Eleventh  remained  at  Scott, 
the  captain  of  "A"  Troop,  in  arrest  awaiting  trial. 
It  was  a  time  of  sore  anxiety  to  wives  and  children,  to 
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some  two  or  three  sweethearts  who  had  happened  there, 
and  they  showed  it  plainly.  It  was  a  time  of  strange 
suspense  and  trouble  to  Captain  Devers,  but  he  hid 
it  well.  Few  men  could  better  have  portrayed  the 
chafing,  indignant  soldier,  robbed  of  the  right  to  lead 
his  men  to  battle,  than  did  Devers  when  his  comrades 
took  the  field.  Hastings  as  first  lieutenant  went  in 
command  of  "  A"  Troop,  but  Devers  had  importuned 
head-quarters  with  letters  and  tel^rams  imploring  to 
be  i>ermitted  to  accompany  the  column.  He  asked  for 
only  temporary  release  from  arrest.  He  courted — he 
demanded  the  fullest  investigation  of  his  every  act. 
He  longed  to  meet  his  accusers — his  defamers,  rather, 
and  overthrow  them  before  a  jury  of  his  peers,  but,  as 
the  court  could  not  proceed  now  until  the  cam})aign 
was  over,  why  hold  him  chafing  here  ?  It  was  all  capi- 
tal, it  was  even  touching,  but  it  "  did  not  work.^'  The 
general  himself  was  far  away  in  the  distant  Big  Horn ; 
his  adjutant-general  could  not  act,  and  the  lieutenant- 
general  in  Chicago  would  not.  Then,  as  Devers  had 
l)een  in  clos(»  arrest  much  over  seven  days,  he  demanded 
"extended  limits,"  which  were  readily  accorded  him. 
When  "  A"  Troop  marched  away  its  captain's  only 
solace  had  been  a  long,  closeted  (conference  with  Ser- 
geant Haney,  who,  a^  a  consequence,  had  to  gallop 
many  a  mile  to  overtake  the  troop. 

The  news  of  Red  Dog's  escape  and  the  bolt  of  the 
Ofi;allallas  from  McPhail's  bailiwick  created  consterna- 
tion at  Sc»ott.  With  the  cavalrv  and  all  but  one  com- 
pany  of  White's  battalion  gone  from  the  agency  there 
was  ample  opportunity,  but  it  had  not  been  foreseen. 
Then,  three  days  later,  by  way  of  Pawnee,  came  the 
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details  of  the  iSerce  fighting  on  the  Ska,  of  Truman's 
wound  and  Sanders's,  of  Chrome's  catastrophe,  the 
only  humor  in  the  situation  being  the  contemplation 
of  how  Captain  Canker  must  have  sworn.  Then  came 
hurried  letters,  pencilled  in  the  field,  and  Leonard  him- 
self took  hers  to  Mrs.  Cranston,  and  then  went  in 
search  of  Mrs.  Davies,  whom  he  found  at  Darling's 
quarters,  though  Darling  was  not  there.  The  ladies 
were  at  luncheon,  and  the  adjutant  contented  himself 
with  sending  Mira's  missive  in.  There  was  a  letter 
for  Captain  Devei-s  in  the  well-known  hand  of  Ser- 
geant Haney.  This  was  sent  him  by  the  orderly. 
There  were  othere  for  others,  which  were  duly  deliv- 
ered and  brought  at  least  momentary  joy,  but  Mrs. 
Cranston's  eyes  were  dancing  with  delight  when  Leon- 
ard met  her  half  an  hour  later. 

"  I'm  going  to  Mrs.  Davies,"  she  said.  "  I  want  to 
read  her  what  the  captain  says  of  her  husband's  conduct 
all  through  that  fight  of  Monday  afternoon.  He  says 
he  never  saw  anything  calmer  or  braver  in  his  life." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  our  chaplain's  indulging  in  some 
prognostication  to  that  end,"  said  Leonard,  gravely ; 
"but,  Mrs.  Cranston,  did  you  want  to  see  Mrs. 
Davies?" 

"Why,  yes,  assuredly." 

i^  Well,  she  isn't  home, — T  think  you'll  find  her  at 
Mrs.  Darling's." 

But  Mrs.  Cranston's  humor  changed.  She  decided 
to  wait  and  see  her  later.  She  did  not  care  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Darling's ;  neither,  as  it  transpired,  did  she  care 
to  return  home,  at  least  not  yet  awhile.  There  were 
people  capable  of  believing  of  Mrs.  Cranston  that  she 
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had  no  especial  interest  in  Mrs.  Davies^  personally, 
and  no  genuine  desire  to  communicate  to  her  the 
tidings  which  Mrs.  Davies,  perhaps,  could  hardly 
appreciate.  Mira  had  not  once  set  foot  within  Mrs. 
Cmnston's  door  since  their  return  from  the  canton- 
ment, and  there  had  been  next  to  no  intercourse  be- 
tween them,  and  yet  on  this  almost  joyous  afternoon 
Margaret  had  eagerly  seized  upon  this  pretext  of 
leaving  Agatha  Loomis  alone  with  Mr.  Langston,  who 
had  returned  that  very  day  from  some  investigation  at 
Kearney  and  Cheyenne,  and,  after  half  an  hour  with 
Mr.  Leonard,  had  hastened  to  her  door.  He  was  still 
in  the  parlor  when  the  lady  of  the  house  came  smilingly 
in  an  hour  later, — ^she  had  been  visiting  Mrs.  Leonard 
the  while, — but  there  was  constraint  in  the  air.  The 
boys  were  out  with  their  ponies.  There  was  no  one 
to  entertain  him  during  her  absence  but  Miss  Ijoomis, 
and  Miss  Loomis  apparently  must  have  failed,  for 
Langston's  face  had  grown  ten  years  older,  and  the 
moment  Mrs.  Cranston  letl  the  room,  on  household 
cares  intent,  he  must  have  taken  his  leave,  for  when 
she  returned  from  an  inspection  of  the  larder  in  order 
to  see  if  it  would  justify  an  invitation  to  stay  and 
dine,  the  parlor  was  omi)ty.  Langston  had  gone  back 
to  Braska,  Miss  Loomis  to  her  room.  I  regret  to 
have  to  record  it  of  Mrs.  Cranston,  but  during  the 
following  week  she  made  more  than  one  eflTort  to  in- 
duce her  friend  and  kinswoman  to  say  what  liad  hap- 
pened to  put  so  summary  a  stop  to  Mr.  Langston's 
visits,  and  that  she  wrote  some  jK'ppery  things  to  her 
husband,  the  captain,  in  summing  up  her  conclusions; 
she  also  looked  some,  and  I  fear  said  some,  to  Miss 
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Loomis  herself,  for  one  day,  going  suddenly  into 
Agatha's  room,  she  surprised  that  young  lady  in  the 
act  of  packing  her  trunk.  There  ensued  a  scene  which 
neither  cared  in  after-years  to  say  much  about.  There 
were  tears  and  reproaches  on  one  side,  if  not  both,  but 
Agatha's  determination  could  not  be  changed.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  leave  Fort  Scott,  return  to  Chi- 
cago, and  go  she  did, — but  not  without  Mrs.  Cranston. 

In  less  than  ten  days  there  came  a  long  letter  from 
the  captain.  He  aud  his  troop  were  destined,  he  said, 
to  long  mouths  of  scouting  in  the  distant  Northwest. 
The  general  had  told  him  as  much.  They  might 
again  have  to  go  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  it  would  be 
November  before  he  could  hope  to  see  the  inside  of  a 
garrison.  "  So,"  said  he,  "  stow  away  the  goods  and 
chattels,  leave  them  with  the  quartermaster,  pack  your 
trunk,  and  take  the  boys  and  Agatha  for  another  visit 
to  the  old  folks  at  home, — who  are  most  eager  to  wel- 
come you."  When  the  Fourth  of  July  came,  the  Crans- 
ton boys,  in  the  added  glory  of  all  their  experiences  at 
the  cantonment,  were  once  more  the  envied  centre  of 
youthful  attention  at  Chicago. 

"  We  will  have  no  more  fighting  this  summer,"  said 
he,  "  for  the  Indians  have  scattered,"  and  "  C"  Troop 
did  not ;  but  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  use- 
fulness and  distinction  for  "  the  prodigy,"  as  Cranston 
now  generally  referred  in  his  home  letters  to  Corporal 
Brannan,  whose  devoted  mother  was  almost  the  first 
to  visit  Margaret  on  her  arrival  and  overwhelm  her 
with  proffers  of  hospitality  and  with  questions  about 
her  boy.  "C"  Troop  was  detailed  as  escort  to  the 
commanding  general  in  a  long  tour  he  made  to  the 
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Yellowstone  Park,  and  the  prodigy's  letters  to  that 
fond  mother  became  more  and  more  a  cause  for  re- 
joicing. Already  had  she  learned  to  thrill  with  pride 
over  the  accounts  of  his  bravery  and  good  conduct  in 
the  affairs  at  the  agency  and  the  fighting  on  the  Ska, 
but  that,  said  she,  was  only  as  she  knew  he  would 
l)chave.  From  babyhood  her  boy  had  been  conspicu- 
ous among  his  fellows  for  absolute  fearlessness  and 
desperate  courage,  and  her  memory  was  charged  with 
a  wealth  of  corroborative  detail  which  that  of  his 
fellows  seemed  to  have  lost.  Those  who  were  con- 
fidently appealed  to  w^re  polite  and  sympathetic,  as 
became  them  when  responding  to  a  social  magnate  of 
such  prominence  and  influence,  but  they  looked  fer 
from  confident  and  said  satirical  things  when  once 
away  from  h(T  presence ;  but  then,  no  one  knows  how 
a  boy  is  going  to  turn  out.  A  few  weeks  and  the  gen- 
eral himself  would  be  home,  and  then,  fresh  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  soldierly  prowess  and  graces  of 
her  son,  what  could  he  do  less  than  have  him  com- 
missioned a  colonel  or  something  and  ordered  in  on 
tlie  staff,  and  then  what  store  of  fatted  calves  would 
not  be  slaughtered  in  honor  of  this  her  son  who  was 
lost  and  was  found,  and  \\\\o  had  returned  to  her 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him?  If  mother-dreams 
(X)uld  but  come  true  all  men  would  live  and  die  im- 
maculate, enuoblol,  magnificently  brave,  steadfast,  and 
commanding.  And  far  away  among  the  fiistnesses 
of  the  Yellowstone,  living  in  close  communion  with 
nature,  in  a  glorious  n^und  of  days,  full  of  high 
health,  courage,  and  hope,  with  ambition  fired,  pur- 
]K)se  strengthened,  with  freedom  fwm  care  or  tempta* 
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tion,  small  wonder  was  it  if  Corporal  Brannan's  letters 
warranted  all  lier  expectations.  But  those  were  the 
halcyon  days  of  cavalry  life,  not  the  typical.  Our 
truest  heroes  are  those  who  bear  with  equanimity  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  long,  monotonous  round  of 
garrison  life  with  its  j^tty  tyrannies,  exactions,  exas- 
perations, and  bear  them  without  a  break  or  murmur. 
It  is  a  ix)or,  poor  soldier  who  cannot  wax  enthusiastic 
on  a  full  stomach — and  a  good  horse — when  serving 
in  the  field. 

But  while  "  (7'  Troop  was  doing  escort  duty,  and  its 
captain's  wife  and  little  ones  were  safe  at  home,  "  A'^ 
Troop,  long  handicapped  by  the  frailties  of  its  com- 
mander and  notorious  for  bad  drill,  was  now  striving 
to  \vin  a  new  name  under  the  lead  of  Bachelor  Hastings 
and  its  grim  Benedick  second  lieutenant,  whose  fair 
young  bride  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  safe  at  Scott, 
restored  to  the  sympathetic  circle  of  which  Mesdames 
Stone,  Flight,  and  Darling  were  the  guiding  stars.  Old 
Pegleg  seldom  left  his  i)iazza  now  except  to  go  to  bed 
or  dinner,  and  did  not  much  care  what  was  said  or  done 
around  him  so  long  as  he  was  left  in  peace.  The  post 
surgeon  had  bolstered  him  up  again,  after  a  few  days  in 
bed,  so  that  he  could  sign  papers,  and  while  he  retained 
the  nominal  command  of  the  garrison,  Leonard  was  its 
virtual  and  actual  head,  for  when  July  came  only  one 
detachment  of  the  Fortieth  remained  with  the  band  as 
guard. 

But  that  band  was  a  host  in  itself,  and  why  should 
women  weep  and  mope  and  mourn — with  music  and 
the  dance  so  easily  accessible?  Mrs.  Leonard's  letters 
to  Mrs.  Cranston  became  vividly  interesting  just  about 
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had  no  especial  interest  in  Mrs.  Davies,  personally, 
and  no  genuine  desire  to  communicate  to  her  the 
tidings  which  Mrs.  Davies,  perhaps,  could  hardly 
appreciate.  Mira  had  not  once  set  foot  within  Mrs. 
Cranston's  door  since  their  return  from  the  canton- 
ment, and  there  had  been  next  to  no  intercourse  be- 
tween them,  and  yet  on  this  almost  joyous  afternoon 
Margaret  had  eagerly  seized  upon  this  pretext  of 
leaving  Agatha  Loomis  alone  with  Mr.  Langston,  who 
had  returned  that  very  day  from  some  investigation  at 
Kearney  and  Cheyenne,  and,  after  half  an  hour  with 
Mr.  Leonard,  had  hastened  to  her  door.  He  was  still 
in  the  parlor  when  the  lady  of  the  house  came  smilingly 
in  an  hour  later, — she  had  been  visiting  Mrs.  Leonard 
the  while, — but  there  was  constraint  in  the  air.  The 
boys  were  out  with  their  ponies.  There  was  no  one 
to  entertain  him  during  her  absence  but  Miss  Ix>oniis, 
and  Miss  Loomis  apparently  must  have  failed,  for 
Langston's  face  had  grown  ten  years  older,  and  the 
moment  Mrs.  Cranston  left  the  room,  on  household 
cares  intent,  he  must  have  taken  his  leave,  for  when 
she  returned  from  an  inspection  of  the  larder  in  order 
to  see  if  it  would  justify  an  invitation  to  stay  and 
dine,  the  parlor  was  empty.  Langston  had  gone  back 
to  Braska,  Miss  Loomis  to  her  room.  I  regret  to 
have  to  record  it  of  Mrs.  Cranston,  but  during  the 
following  week  she  made  more  than  one  eflTort  to  in- 
duce her  friend  and  kinswoman  to  say  what  had  hap- 
pened to  put  so  summary  a  stop  to  Mr.  Langston's 
visits,  and  that  she  wrote  some  peppery  things  to  her 
husband,  the  captain,  in  summing  up  her  conclusions ; 
she  also  looked  some,  and  I  fear  said  some,  to  Miss 
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Loomis  herself,  for  one  day,  going  suddenly  into 
Agatha's  room,  she  surprised  that  young  lady  in  the 
act  of  packing  her  trunk.  There  ensued  a  scene  which 
neither  cared  in  after-years  to  say  much  about.  There 
were  tears  and  reproaches  on  one  side,  if  not  both,  but 
Agatha's  determination  could  not  be  changed.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  leave  Fort  Scott,  return  to  Chi- 
cago, and  go  she  did, — but  not  without  Mrs.  Cranston. 

In  less  than  ten  days  there  came  a  long  letter  from 
the  captain.  He  and  his  troop  were  destined,  he  said, 
to  long  months  of  scouting  in  the  distant  Northwest. 
The  general  had  told  him  as  much.  They  might 
again  have  to  go  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  it  would  be 
November  before  he  could  hope  to  see  the  inside  of  a 
garrison.  "  So,"  said  he,  "  stow  away  the  goods  and 
chattels,  leave  them  with  the  quartermaster,  pack  your 
trunk,  and  take  the  boys  and  Agatha  for  another  visit 
to  the  old  folks  at  home, — who  are  most  eager  to  wel- 
come you."  When  the  Fourth  of  July  came,  the  Crans- 
ton boys,  in  the  added  glory  of  all  their  experiences  at 
the  cantonment,  were  once  more  the  envied  centre  of 
youthful  attention  at  Chicago. 

"  We  will  have  no  more  fighting  this  summer,"  said 
he,  ^'  for  the  Indians  have  scattered,"  and  "  C"  Troop 
did  not;  but  there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  use- 
fulness and  distinction  for  "  the  prodigy,"  as  Cranston 
now  generally  referred  in  his  home  letters  to  Corporal 
Brannan,  whose  devoted  mother  was  almost  the  first 
to  visit  Margaret  on  her  arrival  and  overwhelm  her 
with  proffers  of  hospitality  and  with  questions  about 
her  boy.  "C"  Troop  was  detailed  as  escort  to  the 
commanding  general  in  a  long  tour  he  made  to  the 
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tion,  small  wonder  was  it  if  Corporal  Brannan's  letters 
warranted  all  her  expectations.  But  those  were  the 
halcyon  days  of  cavalry  life,  not  the  typical.  Our 
truest  heroes  are  those  who  bear  with  equanimity  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  long,  monotonous  round  of 
garrison  life  with  its  petty  tyrannies,  exactions,  exas- 
perations, and  bear  them  without  a  break  or  murmur. 
It  is  a  poor,  poor  soldier  who  cannot  wax  enthusiastic 
on  a  full  stomach — and  a  good  horse — when  serving 
in  the  field. 

But  while  "  C'^  Troop  was  doing  escort  duty,  and  its 
captain's  wife  and  little  ones  were  safe  at  home,  "  A" 
Troop,  long  handicapped  by  the  frailties  of  its  com- 
mander and  notorious  for  bad  drill,  was  now  striving 
to  win  a  new  name  under  the  lead  of  Bachelor  Hastings 
and  its  grim  Benedick  second  lieutenant,  whose  fair 
young  bride  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  safe  at  Scott, 
restored  to  the  sympathetic  circle  of  which  Mesdames 
Stone,  Flight,  and  Darling  were  the  guiding  stars.  Old 
Pegleg  seldom  left  his  piazza  now  except  to  go  to  bed 
or  dinner,  and  did  not  much  care  what  was  said  or  done 
around  him  so  long  as  he  was  left  in  peace.  The  post 
surgeon  had  bolstered  him  up  again,  after  a  few  days  in 
bed,  so  that  he  could  sign  papers,  and  while  he  retained 
the  nominal  command  of  the  garrison,  Leonard  was  its 
vii'tual  and  actual  head,  for  when  July  came  only  one 
detachment  of  the  Fortieth  remained  with  the  band  as 
guard. 

But  that  band  was  a  host  in  itself,  and  why  should 
women  weep  and  mope  and  mourn — with  music  and 
tlio  dance  so  easily  accessible?  Mrs.  Leonard's  letters 
to  Mrs.  Cranston  became  vividly  interesting  just  about 
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this  time.  The  hops  were  resumed,  as  well  as  the 
drives  with  friends  in  town.  Mr.  Langston  came  no 
longer,  but  the  bank  and  the  Cattle  Club  poured  forth 
their  homage.  Messrs.  Burtis,  Courtenay,  and  Fowler 
were  out  twice  a  week  at  k?ast.  Then  Mr.  Willett's 
beautiful  team  reappeared,  and  presently  Mr.  Willett 
himself,  and  he  had  brought  still  another  step  from 
the  distant  sea-shore.  It  is  only  the  first  step  tliat 
counts,  and  Mira  had  taken  that.  Mrs.  Leonard 
thought  she  was  learning  another.  She  danced  as 
lieautifully,  dressed  as  divinely,  smiled  as  bewitehingly, 
and  talked  as  inanely  as  ever.  Mr.  Leonard  disap- 
proved of  Mr.  Willett,  but  that  could  not  keep  him 
off  the  post.  When  mid-July  came  Willett  was  there 
almost  every  day.  Twice  he  remained  overnight, 
sleeping  at  the  sutler's.  The  chaplain  had  been  to  talk 
with  Mr.  Leonard,  and  had  tried  to  talk  with  Mira, 
but  she  fled  from  him  in  tears.  What  he  said  to  her 
was  dreadful ! — dreadful !  and  she  should  tell  Mr. 
Davies  about  it  just  as  soon  as  he  returned.  "I," 
said  the  (chaplain,  gravely,  "  shall  not  wait  till  then. 
I  shall  have  to  write  and  tell  him  now." 

Meantime  Captain  Devers  occupied  his  quarters  in 
gloomy  state  and  twice  each  day  jmtrolled  the  garrison 
limits  with  the  air  of  an  injured  man.  At  otlier  times 
he  was  writing  long  letters  and  reading  those  which 
came  to  him  by  every  mail,  but  none  came  now  from 
the  faithful  henchman  Ilaney,  far  away  on  the  Indian 
trail  with  Tintop's  pursuing  column.  Red  Dog  was 
known  to  l>e  with  a  remnant  of  his  band  somewhere 
in  the  wild  Bad  Lands  to  the  north  of  the  Ska,  and 
the  last  heard  from  the  colonel  was  that  he,  with  six 
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troops  of  the  Eleventh,  was  scouring  the  southern 
limit  of  those  dismal  features  of  our  frontier  landscape, 
looking  for  Red  Dog  not  far  to  the  north  of  Antelope 
Springs.  Devers  had  been  truculent  in  his  demand  for 
speedy  trial  up  to  the  third  week  in  July, — up  to  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  in  fact, — but  that  day  brought 
telegraphic  sensation.  Tiutop  had  found  and  struck 
Red  Dog's  camp  at  dawn  on  the  sixteenth,  guideil 
thither  by  Thunder  Hawk  himself,  had  struck  hard 
and  heavily,  scattering  not  only  Red  Dog's  j>eople  to 
the  hills  but  destroying  their  village  and  burning  an- 
other that  from  its  foul  condition  seemed  to  have  been 
standing  there  all  winter.  Red  Dog  himself  was  killed, 
fighting  like  a  tiger,  and  "  A"  Troop  under  Hastiugs 
and  Davies  had  won  the  distinction  of  heading  the 
charge,  doing  most  of  the  work,  and  losing  more  in 
killed  and  wounded  than  the  othere  combined.  Has- 
tings was  shot  through  the  arm  and  crippled.  Cor- 
poral Boyd,  one  of  Devers's  pets,  was  killed,  so  were 
two  troopers,  and  Sergeant  Haney  had  received  what 
was  reported  to  be  a  mortal  wouud.  Leaving  a  small 
guard  with  his  invalids  and  invoking  aid  from  Major 
White's  infantry  battalion,  now  garrisoning  the  stockade 
where  the  new  post  was  to  be  built.  Tin  top  had  gone 
on  into  the  hills  to  continue  the  work  of  breaking  up 
the  bands,  Davies  commanding  *' A"  Troop,  and  not 
until  the  thirtieth  was  he  heard  from  again. 

But  meantime  Lieutenant  Archer,  of  the  general's 
staff,  who  had  accompanied  the  cavalry  column,  was 
staying  with  the  wounded,  and  had  removed  them  from 
the  smoking,  makxlorous  neighborhood  of  the  ruined 
villages,  and  could  be  found,  he  wrote,  with  his  charges 
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at  Antelope  Springs.  This  was  news  at  which  Leon- 
ard's eyes  flashed.  It  was  tidings  at  which  Devers 
turned  very  pale.  The  latter  begged  for  authority  to 
go  at  his  own  expense  and  at  once,  and  without  a 
guard,  though  it  involved  five  days  of  buckboaixl 
driving  or  saddle  work  from  Pawnee  Station,  to  join 
his  wounded  men.  "  Debarred,'*  said  he,  "  from  the 
right  to  battle  with  my  men,  I  pray  that  I  may  at 
least  be  i)ermitted  to  minister  to  their  needs, — ^they 
who  have  so  gloriously  maintained  the  honor  and  credit 
of  their  troop."  But  the  adjutant-general  at  dei>art- 
ment  head-quarters  smiled  sarcastically  and  said  that 
this,  with  others  of  Devers's  letters  and  tel^rams, 
deserved  to  be  framed.  August  came,  and  Devers 
again  clamored  to  be  brought  to  trial  or  relieved  from 
arrest,  and  two  evenings  later,  as  he  sat  in  gloomy  state 
upon  his  piazza,  he  was  amazed  to  see  the  adjutant 
turn  grimly  into  the  gate  and  calmly  stand  attention 
before  him. 

"  Captain  Devers,"  said  he,  "  I  am  directed  by  the 
post  commander  to  read  to  you  this  despatch  : 

"  •  COMMANDINQ  OFFICER,  FORT  SCOTT  *. 

*' '  Notify  Captain  Devers  tliat  his  letters  have  been  received, 

and  that  the  court  for  his  trial  will  convene  not  later  than  the 

fifteenth  instant. 

"  *  By  command  of  General .'  " 

And  when  it  is  rememl)ered  that  he  had  persistently 
demanded  prompt  trial  it  is  surprising  that  the  accused 
officer  looked  completely  disconcerted.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  was  Captain  Devera  had  no  idea  that  the 
membei*s  and  witnesses  could  l)e  brought  together  again 
before  mid-September,  if  then.    That  night  he  eat  up 
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writing  until  very  late,  and  sent  two  messages  away  by 
wire.  He  was  sorely  troubled  now,  but  oould  he  have 
seen  the  group  gathered  solemnly  about  the  dying 
sergeant  far  away  at  Antelope  Springs,  and  heard  his 
faint,  whispered  words  as  Archer  took  them  down, 
Devers  would  have  stood  aghast. 

A  charming  little  informal  dance  was  going  on  at 
the  fort  one  August  evening  about  a  week  later.  The 
Leonards  would  not  attend  them  now,  but  with  five 
such  belles  as  Mesdames  Stone,  Darling,  Davies, 
Fb'ght,  and  Plodder,  to  say  nothing  of  other  lesser 
lights  of  the  garrison  galaxy,  there  was  no  lack  of 
womanly  beauty,  only  the  cavaliers  were  short.  One 
officer,  an  infantry  subaltern,  represented  the  martial 
element,  the  other  men  were  civilians.  Courtenay  had 
brought  out  two  Eastern  friends ;  Burtis  was  on  hand 
as  usual,  and  Willett,  metaphorically,  at  least,  at 
Mira's  fe^L  The  poor  girl  actually  lacked  the  sense 
to  see  that  his  infatuation  was  such  that  he  had  no 
eyes,  ears,  or  senses  left  for  any  one  else.  Possibly  she 
gloried  in  his  devotion.  At  all  events  he  danced  with 
her  again  and  again  and  watched  her  jealously  when 
she  danced  with  others.  At  last  towards  eleven  o'clock 
Leonard  suddenly  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  dancing- 
room,  holding  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  and  beckoned 
to  his  comrade.  "I'll  have  to  trouble  you  to  come 
with  me  to  the  quartermaster's  storehouse,"  said  he. 
"  There  is  a  chest  there  that  must  be  opened  to-night." 
And  though  the  lieutenant  was  surprised,  he,  in  com- 
mon with  everybody  else  in  the  Fortieth,  had  learned 
that  Leonard  rarely  opened  his  mouth  except  to  speak 
by  authority,  and  so  went  with  barely  a  word  to  the 
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ladies  left  behind,  nor  did  he  I'etiirn  in  ten  minutes,  as 
he  said  he  would.  The  old  non-commissioned  officer 
left  in  charge  of  the  "  A"  company  stores  was  awaiting 
their  coming  with  the  quartermaster  sergeant.  He 
looked  troubled  and  perijlexed  when  Leonard  handed 
him  the  key  and  bade  him  unlock  and  open  Sergeant 
Haney's  chest.  "  I  ought  to  have  the  orders  of  the 
comi^any  commander,  sir,"  he  began.  "  I  mean  Caji- 
tain  Devers." 

"Captain  Dcvers  is  not  the  commanding  officer," 
said  Leonard,  quietly.  "  Here  is  the  written  order  of 
the  owner.  Sergeant  Haney,  and  the  instructions  of 
Lieutenant  Hastings.  The  actual  commanding  officer 
of  the  company  is  with  it  in  the  field."  So  no  more 
was  said. 

Down  in  the  depths  of  the  chest,  among  a  roll  of 
clothing,  carefully  covered,  but  just*  as  described  in 
Hastings's  letter,  was  found  a  leather  writing-case. 
"Lock  the  chest  again,"  said  Leonard,  as  this  was 
handed  to  him.  "  That  is  all  we  mean  to  disturb.*' 
And  then  he  took  the  case  to  the  office,  while  the  old 
troo})er  went  to  tell  his  captain  what  had  happened. 
Morning  brought,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  letter  from 
Devors  prot^vsting  against  this  new  indignity.  No 
proi)crty  of  his  officers  or  men  should  have  been 
oi>cned  save  in  his  presence,  as  he  was  but  temporarily 
suspended  from  his  functions,  and  as  to  him  the  men 
would  look  for  the  security  of  their  effects.  Lying 
in  wait  for  Ijeonard  as  he  returned  from  the  offioe, 
Devers  demanded  to  be  told  what  had  been  taken  from 
the  sergeant's  chest,  and  then  went  white  as  chalk 
when  Leonard  calmly  answered^  "Certain  stolen  prop- 
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erty,  sir,  including  a  map  and  some  written  memoranda 
which  will  be  required  before  the  court-martial  that 
meets  next  week." 

But  this  was  not  all  that  was  found  in  Brannan's 
case,  the  lock  of  which  had  long  since  been  forced. 
There  was  a  valuable  gold  watch  presented  to  Chap- 
lain Davies  by  the  officers  and  men  of  his  brigade  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  There  were  letters  which  Leon- 
ard barely  glanced  at, — some  silly,  sentimental  trash 
addressed  to  some  one's  darling  Bertie  by  his  devoted 
Mira.  All  this,  opened  in  presence  of  a  r^mental 
comrade  and  certified  to  by  him,  was  replaced,  care- 
fully sealed,  and  then  the  case  was  locked  in  the  com- 
missary safe.  "  That  goes  with  me  to  Omaha  Mon- 
day next,"  said  Leonard  to  the  much-mystified  officer, 
"  and  you  may  be  needed  to  corroborate  my  testimony. 
Keep  all  this  to  yourself." 

And,  despite  a  vigorous  cross-questioning,  the  young- 
ster managed  to  hold  his  own  against  even  Captain 
Devers,  whose  suspicions,  however,  were  now  fully 
aroused,  and  who  obtained  permission  from  Colonel 
Stone  to  visit  the  telegraph-office  at  Braska,  and  there 
wired  to  a  l^al  friend  in  Omaha  and  to  certain  ad- 
dresses in  Washington,  and  on  Friday  came  tel^raphic 
instructions  permitting  Captain  Devers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  with  his  counsel,  to  repair  to  Omaha 
at  once, and  betook  the  midnight  train  On  Monday, 
as  required,  Leonard  left,  taking  his  prizes  with  him, 
and  on  Wednesday  the  court  met,  with  all  but  two 
members  present.  Colonel  Atherton  inquired  of  the 
judge-ad vocite  if  he  were  ready  to  proceed  to  business, 
and  that  officer  replied  that  he  was^  but  that  certain 

ee 
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witnesses  were  still  to  arrive  and  the  accused  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  building.  A  messenger  to  the  hotel 
brought  back  word  that  the  captain  breakfasted  thei*e 
that  mornings  had  paid  his  bill  and  gone  out^  his  bag- 
gage being  taken  away  by  an  expressman.  This  strange 
news  fluttered  about  from  room  to  room  at  the  head- 
quarters building.  The  members  of  the  court  fidgeted 
in  their  full-dress  uniforms  and  smoked  and  chatted 
and  strolled  about,  calling  on  old  acquaintances^  and  the 
adjutant-general  sent  orderlies  to  and  fro  with  inquiries. 

And  then  came  the  sensation  of  the  year  among 
military  circles  in  the  old  frontier  department.  The 
grave,  dignified,  soldierly  chief  of  staff  appeared  at 
the  court-room  door  with  a  telegraphic  despatch  in  his 
twitching  fingers.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  your  ser- 
vices in  this  case  will  not  be  needed.  The  accused  is 
beyond  our  jurisdiction." 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  silence,  a  look  as  of 
awe  on  many  a  face,  then  came  the  question  from  one 
who  knew  not  Devcrs : 

"  Killed  himself?" 

"  No  !  Worse  than  that, — resigned  under  fire,  and 
got  it  accepte<l." 

Later  that  day  there  were  shown  to  certain  officers 
some  S(Taps  and  letters  that  had  been  left  in  the  waste- 
bfiskct  in  Devers's  room  i  among  them  was  a  telegraphic 
despatch  from  Butte,  Sunday,  repeated  from  Scott  on 
Monday,  apparently  after  Leonard  left.  It  was  to 
this  effect : 


*<  Haney  split.    Secure  box.     McGrath  found.    Send  hundred 
at  once." 
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And  while  detectives  hastened  Butteward  in  quest 
of  its  signer,  Howard,  only  malediction  followed  its 
recipient,  now  speeding  eastward  fast  as  steam  could 
carry  him. 

"  By  heaven  !"  said  Leonard,  in  strange,  unnatural 
excitement,  "the  Eleventh  have  said  all  along  that 
Devers  could  never  be  cornered,  and  I  believe  they're 
right." 

But  on  the  following  morning  the  adjutant's  black 
eyes  glowed  with  even  greater  wrath  and  amaze.  They 
had  gone  to  the  station, — several  of  the  officers, — to 
meet  the  in-coming  train  on  which  certain  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  expected,  and  there  another  despatch  was 
handed,  this  time  to  Leonard  himself.  He  tore  it 
open,  read  it,  and  then,  handing  it  without  a  word  to 
Truman,  turned  bitterly  away. 

And  Truman,  wondering,  read,  looked  dazed  an  in- 
stant, then — understood. 

"  Gone— with  Willett— last  night." 


CHAPTER   XXXIIL 

All  manner  of  men  were  gathered  at  the  station  of 
the  Union  Pacific  in  Omaha  that  August  morning. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  court,  thus  unexpectedly 
absolved  from  a  disagreeable  duty,  had  obtained  brief 
leave  of  absence  and  were  going  to  sixjnd  a  few  days 
in  the  East  before  returning  to  their  commands.  They 
were  there  to  take  the  train.     Others  had  come  to  see 
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them  off;  others,  like  Truman  and  Leonard,  to  wel- 
come the  coming  witnesses.  Far  up  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Big  Horn  had  gone  the  couriers  from  the 
frontier  forts,  bearing  brief  orders  that  had  come  by 
telegraph,  and  even  Winthrop's  command,  having  an 
almost  idyllic  time  of  it  hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
mountains,  was  required  to  yield  up  some  of  its  officers 
and  men  at  the  beck  of  the  law.  A  long  ride  had 
these  fellows  to  Fetterman  and  thence  over  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  to  Rock  Springs.  Davies  was  of  this  party, 
but  Cranston  and  Corporal  Brannan  had  a  ride  still 
longer.  The  bulk  of  the  army  of  witnesses,  oddly 
enough,  was  marshalled  by  Lieutenant  Archer  at  the 
field  hospital  at  Pawnee,  and  this  distinguished  young 
staff  officer  was  coming  "  with  blood  in  his  eye,"  as 
wrathful  a  man  as  lived  and  swore  in  army  blue  that 
long,  eventful  summer.  To  think  that  he  who  so 
l)ridcd  himself  on  plainscraft  should  have  been  so 
utterly  hoodwinked  by  Captain  Differs,  of  all  men, 
was  worse  to  him  than  gall  and  wormwood,  but  he 
came  now  fairly  snapping  with  righteous  indignation, 
fresh  from  another  study  of  the  famous  field  over 
which  he  rode  with  the  last  man  to  part  with  Lieu- 
tenant Davies  the  night  of  the  tragedy  of  Antelope 
Springs, — Devers's  long-missing  sergeant,  McGrath. 

Separated  from  his  young  officer  in  the  gathering 
darkness  by  the  eagerly  searching  Indians,  detected  by 
them  and  shot  through  the  leg,  he  had  taken  refuge  in 
a  ravine  until  dawn,  and  then  the  cries  of  the  coyotes 
had  attracted  him  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  and 
the  sight  of  his  mutilated  comrades  had  unmanned 
him  utterly.     Feeling  sure  the  Indians  were  still  in 
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the  neighborhood,  he  had  determined  that  if  seen  he 
would  adopt  the  plan  told  him  by  an  old  scout  long 
months  before, — that  of  feigning  insanity  and  boldly 
seeking  their  company.  Indians  regard  the  insane  as 
specially  guarded  by  the  Great  Spirit  and  look  upon 
them  with  superstitious  fear,  but  McGrath  little 
dreamed  how  narrow  would  become  the  border  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  feigned.  Fleeing  in  dismay 
from  the  sight  of  his  slaughtered  comrades,  he  had 
followed  the  ravine  to  the  timbered  valley,  lurked 
there  two  days  and  nights  in  constant  fear  and  nervous 
dread  and  suffering,  and  finally  swooned  from  exhaus- 
tion. When  he  waked  with  sudden,  awful  start,  two 
Indian  faces  were  bending  over  him.  Then  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  foe  at  last. 

But  he  was  in  better  luck  than  he  had  dared  to 
dream.  They  were  of  a  peaceful  band,  wanderers 
from  the  fold  of  Red  Cloud  who  had  sought  the  lower 
valley  for  peace  and  protection.  They  had  a  hunting 
lodge  and  led  him  thither,  and  their  squaws  gave  him 
food  and  ministered  to  him  as  best  they  knew  how  in 
the  mad  fever  that  followed.  McGrath  never  realized 
how  long  he  was  ill,  but  when  he  came  to  himself 
it  was  bitter  cold  and  he  was  living  somehow  among 
these  strange  people, — a  small  village  of  them  in  the 
heart  of  the  Bad  Lands.  Not  for  months  did  he  re- 
cover strength.  Not  until  May  did  he  try  to  ride  or 
walk  beyond  the  limits  of  their  camp.  They  were 
poor ;  they  had  no  spare  ponies,  and  they  made  him 
understand  he  was  many,  many  "sleeps'^  from  his 
friends  with  hordes  of  marauding  hostiles  intervening, 

and  80  induced  him  to  remain  with  them  in  hiding 

40 
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until  the  rebellious  tribes  were  driven  from  the  reser- 
vations and  Red  Dog  himself  fled  to  their  fastness. 
Then  again  had  McGrath  to  remain  in  hiding,  secreted 
by  his  humble  friends,  and  there  he  lay  when  Win- 
throp's  bugles  soundol  the  charge  and  his  own  old 
troop  came  dashing  in.  He  was  so  worn,  ragged,  and 
changed  that  he  had  difficulty  in  making  even  "A"' 
Troop  know  him,  but,  once  they  did,  their  joy  was 
boundless,  for  McGrath  was  a  popular  man,  and  the 
meeting  between  him  and  Davies  was  something  long 
to  be  remembered,  for  each  believed  the  other  dead. 
Then,  as  the  wounded  were  led  back  to  the  Ska  and  he 
recovered  strength  and  was  happy  in  seeing  his  Indian 
protectors  lavishly  fed,  clothed,  and  rewarded,  he  began 
to  talk  of  the  events  of  the  campaign  of  the  previous 
summer  and  to  inquire  why  the  captain  was  away  now ; 
and  then  Hastings  and  Archer  took  him  in  hand,  and 
later  poor  stricken  Haney,  conscious  of  the  approach- 
ing end,  begged  to  see  him,  and  then  came  Haney 's 
broken  confession.  No  wonder  Hastings  and  Archer 
were  confident  they  had  Differs  "  done  for"  now. 

These,  the  wounded  and  convalescent,  were  still  at 
Pawnee  hospital  awaiting  telegraphic  summons  from 
the  judge-advocate,  but  Archer  was  already  on  the 
ground,  and  Cranston  and  Davies  and  others,  reunited, 
presumably,  the  previous  morning  at  Rock  Springs 
Station,  were  due  at  Omaha  by  this  very  train  for 
which  all  hands  were  waiting.  So  was  another  prin- 
cijial  witness,  who,  however,  might  decline  to  testify 
because  of  the  danger  of  self-incrimination.  The  de- 
tectives sent  to  Butte  the  previous  day  went  too  late. 
Langston's  trailers  were  ahead  of  them,  and  deserter 
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Howard,  in  irons,  was  being  forwarded  under  charge 
of  a  corporal  of  infantry  from  Ransom,  arrested  two 
days  before  in  a  restaurant  at  Butte. 

"Verily,"  said  Truman,  "there  is  quite  a  batch  of 
interesting  evidence  trundling  over  the  Union  Pacific 
to-day,"  and  this  was  before  he  had  read  that  signifi- 
cant despatch  from  Scott. 

But  when  he  read  and  had  pondered  over  it  a  mo- 
ment, the  captain  suddenly  lefl  the  company  of  his 
fellows  and  strode  away  after  Leonard,  now  gloomily 
pacing  the  platform  a  dozen  yards  away. 

"  Man  alive  !"  said  he,  "  if  they  left  last  night  what 
could  they  do  but  take  this  train?" 

Leonard  nodded,  darkly.  Then  again,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  Truman  spoke. 

"  Could  he  have  been  so  mad,  do  you  think,  as  not 
to  have  thought  of  that,^-of  some  one  being  on  that 
train?" 

"  No  one  at  the  fort  knew.  How  was  he  to  suspect 
when  up  to  yesterday  we  all  supposed  Davies  would 
come  down  the  Yellowstone." 

Truman  shuddered.  "  She  ought  to  be  in  now,"  said 
he.     "  Just  think  of  the  tragedy  there  may  have  been." 

The  train  was  late, — half  an  hour  late,  said  the 
official  at  the  train-despatcher's  office.  No,  there 
hadn't  been  any  accident  or  excitement  up  the  road 
that  he'd  heard  of.  He  really  didn't  know  what 
caused  it.  Did  she  reach  and  leave  Braska  on  time? 
Yes,  the  delay  occurred  this  morning  somewhere, — 
began  after  leaving  Kearney. 

Then  there  had  been  no  excitement,  no  tragedy 
farther  up  the  road.     There  was  comfort  in  that,  said 
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Truman.     But  there  had  been  a  sensation  at  old  Fort 
Scott,  such  as  these  counsellors  little  dreamed  of. 

For  a  brief  time  afttT  their  return  from  the  canton- 
ment Mrs.  Davies  and  her  new  friend,  Mrs.  Plodder, 
had  kept  house  together.  In  those  days  when  so  many 
of  our  officers  were  almost  constantly  in  the  field,  it 
became  quite  the  thing  for  some  of  the  ladies  left  at 
the  garrisons  to  club  together,  share  expenses,  and 
thereby  economize.  Old  No.  12  was  still  at  Mira's 
service,  but  she  couldn't  bear  the  house,  she  said,  and 
so  the  ladies  moved  their  furniture  into  an  abandoned 
bachelor  den  next  to  Flight's,  and  for  a  few  days  all 
went  merrily.  Then  there  came  a  servants'  squabble, 
and  their  cook  differed  with  Mrs.  Flight's  maid-of-all- 
work,  and,  refusing  arbitration,  was  impudent  to  her 
employers.  Mrs.  Plodder  was  an  Amazon  in  whom 
there  was  no  weakness.  She  discharged  the  cook  and 
sent  her  back  to  Braska.  Then  they  "messed"  with 
Mrs.  Flight,  and  about  this  time  the  hops  began  and 
the  visits  from  town  and  the  drives,  and  Mrs.  Plodder 
presently  conceived  it  to  be  her  duty  to  remonstrate 
with  Mira,  who  wept  and  stormed,  and  after  a  time,  as 
Willett's  visits  began  to  grow  frequent,  Mrs.  Plodder 
said  she  would  not  remain  under  the  same  roof  with 
Mira,  and  moved  over  and  kept  house  with  Mrs. 
Darling.  The  Cranston  household  had  gone  East  some 
time  before  this,  and,  as  Mira  could  not  bear  the  chap- 
lain's worthy  wife,  and  Mrs.  Stone  had  become  es- 
tranged, and  Mrs.  Darling,  with  Mrs.  Plodder,  had 
decided  that  she  was  oi)enly  encouraging  Mr.  Willett^s 
devotions  and  told  her  so,  and  as  Mrs.  Leonard  held 
aloof  from  them,  one  and  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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the  poor  brainless  child  was  restricted  in  her  choice  of 
friends  and  intimates.  Davies  had  had  but  brief  time 
in  which  to  give  her  instructions,  and  there  is  no  use 
in  setting  forth  their  purport.  He  asked  Mrs.  Crans- 
ton, if  a  possible  thing,  to  give  his  wife  the  benefit  of 
her  experience  and  aid  her  in  any  way  Mira  might 
need,  and  Margaret  warmly  assured  him  that  she  was 
ready  at  any  time  and  glad  to  be  of  any  and  every  ser- 
vice to  Mrs.  Davies,  but  even  in  so  saying  she  felt  well 
assured  that  there  was  little  hope  of  being  of  use. 
What  made  the  matter  worse  was  that  this  summer 
Congress  adjourned  without  making  provision  for  the 
pay  of  the  army,  even  while  expecting  it  to  perform 
rather  more  than  its  customary  functions;  but  here 
Cranston  stepped  in  and  insisted  on  placing  at  Mrs. 
Davies's  disposal  a  certain  sum  in  Courtenay's  bank  at 
Braska.  Davies  could  return  it  when  Uncle  Sam  re- 
sumed payment,  and  so  Mira  had  been  provided  with  a 
check -book  and  taught  its  use.  She  was,  at  least,  to 
have  no  financial  anxieties.  The  regiment  had  to  re- 
main long  in  the  field  and  the  Cranstons  went  home, 
as  Davies  expected  and  had  advised  that  Mira  go  with 
them  to  Chicago.  Even  if  her  people  could  not  make 
her  welcome  at  Urbana,  she  could  board  there  with 
former  friends  in  perfect  comfort,  and  be  ready  to  re- 
join him  by  and  by.  Many  and  many  an  army  wife 
and  mother  had  similarly  to  live  a  Bedouin  life  that 
summer.  One  cavalry  regiment,  the  — th,  for  instance, 
was  scattered  from  Cheyenne  to  Chicago,  facing  riotous 
mobs  one  month  and  chasing  Indians  all  over  the  upper 
Yellowstone  the  next.     One  thing  Davies  firmly  yet 

gently  strove  to  impress  upon  Mira, — that  her  intimates 
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at  Scott  were  not  at  all  the  women  with  whom  a  poor 
and  debt-burdened  officer's  wife  should  forqjather.  He 
begj^ed  her  to  l)e  guided  by  Mrs.  Cranston  and  Mrs. 
Leonard,  and  wrote  a  brief  line  to  the  chaplain,  com- 
mending Mira  to  his  care,  and  then  he  had  to  go. 

But  once  back  at  Scott,  where  she  could  sport  the 
lovely  toilets  with  which  her  hopeful  aunt  had  sup- 
plioil  her,  Mira  went  the  way  of  the  empty-headed. 
Admiration,  adulation  were  to  her  as  the  breath  of 
life.  So  long  as  she  was  jKjrfectly  innocent  of  wrong 
intent  how  could  {)eople — how  dare  people  rebuke 
her?  She  told  Willett  the  horrid  things  Mrs.  Darling, 
Mrs.  Plodder,  and  Mrs.  Stone  were  reported  to  have 
said,  and  he  replicKl  that  it  was  all  because  they  envied 
her  her  beauty  and  were  jealous  of  the  attentions  she 
won.  She  almost  told  him  what  the  chaplain  said,  but 
that  sent  the  burnini;  blushes  to  her  forehead,  vet  she 
dreaded  what  the  old  soldier  of  the  cross  might  have 
written  to  her  husband.  She  knew  he  would  surely 
condemn  the  renewal  of  her  association  with  Mr.  Wil- 
lett, but  so  long  as  he  wasn't  there  to  say  so,  and  so 
lon*^  as  she  intended  the  association  to  be  purely  pla- 
tonic,  as  a  rebuke  to  all  who  had  rebuked  her,  she  pro- 
poscnl  to  assume  that  no  objection  existed. 

Th'.»  news  that  he  had  Ixien  sent  for  and  was  coming 
in  as  a  witness  in  Captain  Devers's  court  startled  her 
inexpressibly,  dc»spite  her  cons(»iou8  rectitude.  She 
toM  Willett  that  very  evening,  as  they  were  driving 
slowly  among  the  willow-wooded  islands,  and  he  looked 
imploringly  into  her  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Flight  and  Mr. 
Bnrtis  on  the  back  seat  could  see  tliat  he  was  talking 
eagerly,  earnestly,  pleadingly,  and  tliat  her  eyes  were 
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downcast,  her  cheeks  aflame,  and  still  tbey  did  not 
take  alarm.  "She's  too  much  in  love  with  herself 
and  her  own  good  looks  ever  to  do  that  foolish  thing," 
said  Mrs.  Flight  to  those  who  asked  her  why  she  didn't 
warn  her.  Willett  himself,  so  Burtis  afterwards  de- 
clared, had  said  in  answer  to  some  friendly  words  of 
remonstrance  on  the  Sunday  night  preceding  the  meet- 
ing of  the  court,  that  the  girl  was  as  heartless  and  cold 
as  a  stone.  No  one  need  worry  on  her  account.  It 
was  plain  to  Burtis  that  the  young  fellow  was  well- 
nigh  insane  about  her,  and  he  had  sent  a  letter  ten  days 
before  to  Langston  urging  him  to  come  and  look  after 
his  kinsman ;  but  Langston  was  far  away  at  the  time 
and  never  knew  that  Willett  had  quit  the  sea-shore  and 
gone  back  to  the  charmer  in  mid-continent, — never 
knew,  indeed  no  one  ever  knew  until  too  late,  that  it 
was  she  herself  who  Imited  the  line  that  drew  him 
there. 

There  was  a  gathering  at  the  post  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing and  all  the  few  society  men  were  out  from  Braska. 
The  ladies,  in  their  summer  toilets,  sat  on  the  verandas 
and  told  one  another  and  their  visitors  from  town  how 
dreadful  it  was  to  be  so  long  bereft  of  their  husbands 
and  protectors,  and  Mrs.  Flight  and  Mrs.  Darling  said 
they  wished  with  all  their  hearts  the  court  had  calltKl 
some  witnesses  from  the  infantry.  Surely  they  knew 
as  much  about  the  matter  as  some  of  the  cavalry  who 
had  been  summoned.  There  was  Mrs.  Davies  who 
could  expect  her  husband  within  the  week,  while  it 
might  be  months  before  they  set  eyes  on  theire.  They 
seemed  to  take  comfort  in  harping  on  this  theme  for 
Willett's  l)enefit.     He  sat  near  Mira's  side,  as  she  re- 
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clinecl  languidly  in  her  wicker  chair,  his  eyes  glowing, 
his  hands  and  lij)s  twitching  at  times,  listening  and 
occasionally  addressing  low-toned,  eager  words  to  her, 
"  Mr.  Davies  will  have  finished  his  testimony  by 
Thursday  at  the  latest,"  said  Mrs.  Flight,  decisively ; 
"  I  heard  Mrs.  Ix?onard  say  so  to  the  chaplain  to-day," 
and  here  she  glanced  meaningly  at  Mint ;  "  so  what's 
to  prevent  his  being  here  early  Friday  morning?  I 
know  I'd  let  no  grass  grow  under  my  feet." 

And  Mira  could  only  say  she  surely  hoped  so,  but 
she  couldn't  tell.  The  last  letter  from  him  was  away 
up  near  the  mouth  of  Powder  River  somewhere,  and 
he  thought  then  they  mightn't  be  home  before  No- 
vember ;  but  she  was  plainly  unwilling  to  discass  the 
matter,  and  with  evident  relief  took  Willett's  arm 
when  the  musicians  presently  were  heard  tuning  up  at 
the  hop-room. 

But  it  was  noticed  then  how  flushed  and  excited  she 
looked,  how  quickly  she  seemed  to  tire  of  the  dance 
and  went  out  on  the  veranda  for  cooler  air,  and  pres- 
ently they  were  missed  and  were  gone  from  the  room 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  so  that  the  hop  broke  up  early, 
and  the  anxious  women  hurrying  homeward  were  in- 
censed to  find  her  in  a  dark,  vine-covered  corner  of 
the  veranda  of  the  quaiixji's,  WiUett  in  close  attend- 
ance. "  I  didn't  feel  like  dancing,"  was  her  sole  ex- 
planation. "  I  begged  Mr.  WiUett  to  go  back  to  you, 
but  lie  wouldn't."  And  Burtis,  later,  had  to  shout 
angrily  for  him  before  he  could  get  him  into  the  wagon 
and  off  for  town. 

She  slept  that  night  in  the  room  adjoining  Mra. 
Flight's,  and  slept  but  little,  said  that  lady  later.    She 
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seemed  ablaze  with  nervous  exciteraent  and  utterly 
unlike  her  usual  self, — placid  and  satisfied  except  when 
subjected  to  reproof.  She  had  gone  thither  right  after 
the  departure  of  the  men  and  shut  her  would-be  mentor 
out.  Mrs.  Flight  afterwards  declared  she  saw  the 
coming  catastrophe  and  was  determined  to  avert  it  if  a 
possible  thing,  but  Mira  said  she  had  a  dreadful  head- 
ache and  wouldn't  talk.  Mi's.  Flight,  considering  that 
she  had  a  duty  to  perform,  began,  however,  from  out- 
side. The  result  was  a  quarrel  and  Mira's  announce- 
ment from  behind  the  door  that  she  would  not  speak 
to  Mrs.  Flight  again.  When  Wednesday  came  she 
refused  to  leave  her  room.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
three  of  the  ladies  were  to  drive  to  town  with  the  sole 
cavalier  left  at  the  post,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Fortieth, 
and  Mira  was  one  of  them,  but  they  supposed  she  had 
abandoned  the  plan.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody 
she  appeared,  satchel  in  hand,  arrayed  in  sober  travel- 
ling garb,  and  asked  the  driver  of  the  ambulance  to 
help  their  servant  bring  out  her  trunk,  and  took  her 
seat  in  the  Concord  while  it  was  being  tossed  into  the 
boot.  It  was  Mrs.  Darling  who  ventured  to  ask  what 
it  meant,  and  Mira  calmly  explained.  She  had  deter- 
mined to  go  and  meet  her  husband  in  Omaha.  They 
were  amazed,  yet  what  could  they  do  or  say  ?  It  was 
aftier  luncheon-time  and  she  merely  urged  that  they 
should  drive  rapidly  so  as  to  get  her  to  the  bank  be- 
fore it  closed,  and  then  she  left  them,  saying  she  would 
remain  at  the  hotel  at  the  station  until  her  train 
arrived.     It  was  due  soon  after  midnight. 

Before  returning  to  the  post  the  others,  Mrs.  Darling 
and  Mrs.  Plodder,  called  upon  Mira  at  the  hotel,  for 
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they  were  oppressed  with  strange  fears.  They  strove 
to  remonstrate  with  her,  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Davies 
would  be  with  her  in  three  days.  Mira  said  it  might 
not  be  for  a  week.  Well,  wasn't  it  unusual  for  a  lady 
to  be  going  alone?  Not  at  all.  She  would  sleep  all 
the  evening  in  her  room,  and  the  landlord  would  place 
her  in  charge  of  the  conductor.  Surely  Mrs.  Plodder 
had  come  from  Omaha  alone.  That  was  difierent, 
said  Mrs.  Plodder,  in  rueful  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  a  plain  woman  is  exempted  from  annoyances 
which  a  beauty  has  to  suffer,  yet  would  suffer  indefi- 
nitely rather  than  be  plain.  "  But,  decir  Mrs.  Davies, 
is  it  not  very  exjxjnsive?"  said  Mrs.  Darling.  "Not 
when  I  have  passes  all  the  way  to  Chicago,*'  said  Mira. 
So  they  had  to  return  to  the  fort  at  dusk,  though  Mrs. 
Plodder  did  suggest  staying  all  night  and  seeing  her 
off.  They  had  not  set  eyes  on  Willett.  They  both 
entertained,  though  neither  expressed,  a  hoi>e  that  he 
was  not  to  be  of  the  party.  They  asked  for  Willett 
casually  when  they  met  Mr.  Burtis.  Burtis  said  with 
perfect  truth  that  he  was  out  at  the  ranch,  that  he  had 
hoped  to  be  here  to  meet  the  ladies,  but  was  called  out 
by  urgent  business. 

It  was  dark,  and  they  were  tired,  hungry,  and 
worried  when  they  got  back  to  the  iK>st,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant on  escort  found  the  ladies  strangely  preoccupied 
and  silent.  The  first  thing  on  reaching  home  was  to 
go  in  search  of  the  chaplain.  As  a  devoted  friend  of 
Mr.  Davies  he  should  be  informed  of  this  odd  freak 
of  Mira's,  and,  if  there  were  any  grounds  for  their 
fears,  there  was  still  time  to  avert  what  would  bring 
such  awful  scandal  about  their  social  circle.    They 
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assumed  that  they  were  coming  back  with  sensational 
news,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  garrison  servants  hel jml 
pack  Mira's  trunk,  and  garrison  eyes  had  seen  it  start 
with  her  for  town.  The  chaplain's  wife  knew  all 
about  it  before  two  o'clock,  and  the  chaplain  would 
have  known  it,  too,  had  he  not  been  long  miles  away 
at  the  death -bed  of  an  old  soldier  turned  cow-boy. 
Not  until  after  the  east-bound  train  was  whistling  far 
down  the  valley  and  the  dawn  was  in  the  sky  did  an 
inkling  reach  him.  Somebody  said  he  thought  the 
least  Mr.  Willett  could  have  done  was  to  come  over 
and  see  how  his  best  "  puncher"  was  getting  on,  and 
somebody  else  replied,  in  low  tone,  that  any  one  could 
see  Willett  had  no  thoughts  for  anything  or  anybody 
outside  of  Fort  Scott,  whereupon  somebody  Number 
1  replied  that  Willett  had  been  at  his  "  shack"  most 
of  the  afternoon,  packing  some  things  and  burning 
others,  and  had  taken  the  midnight  train  at  Duncan 
Switch,  ten  miles  west  of  Braska. 

And  even  while  the  news  of  his  going  was  bringing 
strange  comfort  to  the  good  old  man,  who  rejoiced  that 
this  wolf  in  the  sheepfold  was  even  temporarily  out 
of  the  way,  there  came  a  messenger  from  the  distant 
post  and  a  packet  was  handed  in  for  him.  Some  letters 
and  a  note  from  his  wife. 

"Expecting  you  home  during  the  evening,  I  did 
not  send  these,  but  they  may  be  important.  Mrs. 
Davies  suddenly  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  Omaha 
this  afternoon,  and  was  to  take  the  night  train  at 
Braska."  Here  the  other  letters  dropped  to  the  floor, 
and  the  reader's  eyes  filled  with  sudden  consternation 
and  dismay.    Not  until  his  ambulance  had  been  hitched 
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and  brought  to  the  door  did  he  cease  his  restless  pacing 
to  and  fro.  Kneeling  a  brief  moment  at  the  bedside 
of  the  unconscious  and  fast-failing  sufferer^  he  bade  bis 
fellows  hurried  adieu  and  drove  with  speed  to  town,  a 
long  eight  miles.  It  was  then  broad  daylight,  but  he 
stirred  up  the  sleepy  telegraph  operator  and  asked  about 
wiring  after  the  train.  "  Grand  Island's  the  place  to 
catch  'em/'  said  the  operator.  "  They  breakfast  there  at 
seven."  And  the  chaplain  flushed  and  glanced  keenly  at 
the  man.  Why  should  he  speak  of  catching  anybody 
or  anything  ?  Was  all  the  valley  already  aware  of  this 
shameful  flight  ?  The  hotel  stood  not  a  stone's  throw 
away.  There  must  be  no  unnecessary  scandal  about 
this  business.  He  needed  to  see  the  proprietor,  and 
roused  him,  too.  Boniface  came  down  anything  but 
smiling,  yet  thawed  a  trifle  at  sight  of  the  man  whom 
all  Nebraska  seemed  to  know  and  swear  by.  Cer- 
tainly, Mrs.  Davies  spent  the  evening  at  the  hotel  in 
her  room,  and  he  put  her  aboard  the  sleeper  at  12.20, 
the  moment  the  train  came  in.  He  had  wired  to 
Pawnee  and  secured  her  section  and  checked  her  trunk 
to  Omaha.  She  had  her  tickets,  she  said.  Was  Mr. 
Davies  aboard  or — ^anybody  else  to  meet  her  ?  Not  that 
the  landlord  knew  of.  The  porter  showed  her  in  and 
said  her  section  was  ready.  Everybody  else  was  sound 
asleep,  apparently,  but  there  were  some  soldiers  in  the 
forward  cars.  Some  of  them  got  out  and  had  a  cup 
of  eofiec  at  the  stand,  and  ''  piled  aboard  as  she  pulled 
out."  They  had  a  prisoner,  a  deserter,  in  manacles. 
Then  the  chaplain  wired  to  Duncan  Switch,  and  the 
answer  came  that  Mr.  Willett  left  there,  bound  for 
Omaha,  at  midnight,  and  then  he  wired  the  conductor 
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of  the  train  at  Grand  Island,  and  later  to  Leonard  at 
Omaha^  then  sat  him  down  to  wait  and  watch  and 
pray. 

The  sleeping-car,  said  the  conductor  afterwards,  was 
fuller  than  usual  that  night.  Some  officers  got  aboard 
at  Rock  Springs,  and  sat  up  quite  late,  chatting  with 
others  who  had  boarded  them  at  Butte  and  Pawnee. 
There  were  five  officers  in  all.  One  of  them,  who  had 
not  taken  a  berth,  went  forward  about  ten  o'clock  and 
made  a  "  roost"  in  the  day  car.  The  conductor  heard 
the  others  talking  about  it,  and  how  the  lieutenant 
would  never  spend  an  unnecessary  cent,  and  some  of  ^ 
them  thought  he  was  foolish,  and  others  said  he  was 
right,  and  they  respected  him  for  it.  These  gentlemen 
slept  late,  saying  they  would  rather  breakfast  after  they 
got  to  Omaha.  The  lady  who  came  aboard  at  Braska 
was  the  first  one  up  in  the  morning.  She  was  astir  with 
the  sun,  and  came  back  from  the  dressing-room  as  soon 
as  the  porter  had  made  up  her  section,  looking  as  fresh 
and  fair  as  the  day.  Presently  a  gentleman  joined  her, 
— a  man  he  had  often  seen  on  the  road, — who  travelled, 
as  most  cattle-men  did  in  those  days,  with  a  pass,  and 
who  boarded  them  at  Duncan  Switch,  and  went  at  once 
to  his  berth.  He  seemed  very  much  surprised  to  meet 
the  lady,  but  sat  down  and  talked  with  her  until  we 
whistled  for  Grand  Island,  and  there,  said  the  con- 
ductor, "as  I  bustled  off  the  train,  the  operator  handed 
me  a  despatch  jnst  at  same  minute  that  the  brakeman 
came  to  tell  me  we  had  a  cracked  wheel  on  the  smoker. 
One  look  at  the  wheel  told  me  that  the  car  must  be 
left  behind,  so  I  ordered  out  the  passengers  while  an- 
other car  was  being  put  on." 
y      ff  41 
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But  the  tel^ram  took  more  than  one  look.  It 
puzzled  him^  said  the  conductor.  It  was  sent  by  the 
chaplain^  a  man  he  knew  well,  and  in  brief  words  it 
said,  "The  lady  in  Section  7  is  the  wife  of  Lieu- 
tenant Davies,  Eleventh  Cavalry.  She  needs  escort  to 
Omaha,  where  Lieutenant  Leonard  will  meet  her.  If 
any  army  officer  is  aboard,  show  him  this  and  intro- 
duce him.     She  should  not  leave  the  train,'* 

"  Now,  there  were  officers  on  the  car,  but  they  were 
not  yet  up,"  continued  the  official.  "  Of  course  I  sup- 
posed at  once  that  she  must  be  out  of  her  mind,  and 
that  was  the  trouble.  Just  at  that  moment  I  caught 
sight  of  the  young  lieutenant  who  had  si)ent  the  night 
in  the  forward  car.  He  was  a  tall,  slender  fellow,  with 
thick,  close-cropped  brown  beard  and  clear  blue  eyes, 
and  he  had  got  that  poor  devil  of  a  prisoner  and  his 
guard  together,  and  was  fetching  them  back  along  the 
track  to  the  cofiee-stand  that  liap[)ened  to  be  right 
opposite  where  the  sleeper  stopped.  *Will  you  read 
this,  and  see  if  you  know  what  to  make  of  it?'  said 
I,  handing  him  the  despatch,  and  then,  as  he  stopped 
to  read,  my  brakcman  asked  me  some  question,  and  I 
turned  around  to  answer,  and  there,  just  stepping  off 
the  Pullman,  was  Mr.  Willett,  looking  back  and  giving 
his  hand  to  the  lady  herself.  The  handcuffed  prisoner 
was  just  opposite  them  at  the  moment,  between  two 
soldiers,  and  then  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  heard  an 
awful  scream,  and  the  lady  had  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  fallen  back  on  the  steps,  right  at  the 
feet  of  an  officer  who  was  just  coming  out,  and  the 
prisoner  thought  he  saw  a  chance,  perhaps,  and  gave  a 
spring  and  dove  like  a  rat  under  the  car,  the  guard 
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clumsily  following,  and  Mr.  Willett  stared  about  him 
one  instant,  with  a  face  that  turned  the  color  of  chalk, 
then  he  too  gave  a  sort  of  stifled  exclamation,  *  My 
God !'  and  sprang  up  the  steps  and  over  the  platfoi^m 
of  the  day-car  and  was  out  of  sight  in  the  flash  of  an 
eye.  We  heard  shouts  of  *  Halt,  halt,  or  we  fire  T  from 
the  guards  on  the  other  side  of  the  car,  and  then  two 
quick  shots  a  little  distance  away,  and  another  wail  or 
cry  from  the  lady,  and  then  I  felt  some  one  brush  by  me, 
and  the  lieutenant  sprang  to  her  side,  lifted  her  in  his 
arms  as  he  reached  the  steps,  and  carried  her,  without 
a  word,  into  the  car  by  an  open  window,  where  she 
cowered  and  sobbed  and  shivered  and  moaned,  and  he 
all  the  time  bending  over  and  striving  to  soothe  and 
calm  her." 

But  when  that  train  drew  up  at  the  station  at  Omaha 
an  ambulance  received  the  bleeding,  pain- distorted  form 
of  the  prisoner  Howard,  shot  through  the  1^  in  his 
mad  effort  to  escape.  Leonard  and  Truman,  scanning 
every  face  as  the  passengers  stepped  off*  the  cars,  waved 
their  hands  in  greeting  to  the  knot  of  officers  on  the 
sleeper  platform,  and  Leonard  sprang  aboard,  inquiry 
in  his  snapping  black  eyes.  They  made  way  silently 
for  him  to  enter,  and  then  he  knew  not  whether  to  be- 
lieve his  senses. 

"  Leonard,"  said  Davies,  quietly,  "  my  wife  came  on 
to  surprise  me  at  Omaha,  not  expecting  me  this  way. 
I  supposed  she'd  already  come  in  with  the  Cranstons. 
She  was  hardly  well  enough  for  the  journey.  Will 
you  kindly  oi*der  a  carriage  ?" 

She  was  driven  away  in  the  very  dust  of  the  ambu- 
lance that  was  trundling   one   poor  wounded   fellow 
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to  hospital,  the  conductor  lamenting  that  a  woman  so 
young  and  lovely  should  be  thus  afflicted.  No  one 
else  aboaixl  that  train  could  dream  from  Davies's  words 
or  manner  that  any  other  explanation  for  her  coming 
existed  than  that  she  was  simply  hastening  to  Omaha 
to  meet  him. 

But  no  claimant  appeared  for  the  handsome  leather 
bag  and  hat-box  and  umbrella  left  in  Section  10. 

A  few  days  later  when  the  witnesses  were  scattering 
back  to  their  stations,  or  going  on  brief  leaves  of  ab- 
sence before  so  doing,  Cranston  took  his  soldierly-look- 
ing corporal,  the  recruit  of  the  previous  year,  to  gladden 
the  eyes  of  the  mother  so  eagerly  awaiting  him  in 
Chicago ;  but  before  stalling  they  had  been  summoned 
to  the  hospital  where  Howard  lay,  where  "  Brannan" 
formally,  though  still  with  sorrow  and  relui^ance, 
identified  him  as  Powlett.  Leonard  was  there  witli 
the  leather  writing-case  and  its  contents,  at  sight  of 
which  Braunan's  last  barrier  of  compunction  fell,  and 
Davies  stood  by  the  Ixxlsidc,  looking  pale,  haggard, 
and  ten  years  older,  and  Colonel  Band,  the  inspector 
of  the  department,  and  another  sad-faced  fellow,  Langs- 
ton.  And  Archer  was  there,  and  Hastings,  when  Ser- 
geant Haney's  fomial  confession  was  read.  There  was 
little  sensation  over  it.  Everybody  seemed  to  know 
just  about  what  it  would  l)e.  He  said  nothing  to 
directly  accuse  Captain  Devers  of  conspiracy,  but  Haney 
had  l)cen  his  first  sergeant  for  five  years,  and  the  devi- 
ous ways  of  his  troop  commander  had  necessitated  the 
existence  of  a  right  bower  who  could  swear  straight 
and  strong  to  what  the  captain  thought  should  be  es- 
tablished.    They  got  to  know  each  other  thoroughly, 
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and  each  lived  in  mortal  dread  of  some  betrayal  on  the 
other's  part.  There  was  a  squad  of  six  or  eight  men 
in  the  troop  which  practically  *  ran  things,'*  and 
Haney  was  its  head.  For  years  these  men  had 
triumphed  over  all  efforts  to  break  their  line,  just  as 
Devers  had  baffled  those  which  would  have  cornered 
him,  but  they  could  see  plainly  that  the  captain  was 
nearing  the  end  of  his  "tether,"  and  his  downfell 
meant  theirs.  The  catastrophe  of  Antelope  Springs 
brought  matters  to  a  climax.  Half  the  men  in  the 
troop  heard  Major  Warren's  orders  to  Devers,  and  all 
knew  he  had  slighted  if  not  disobeyed  them.  This,  if 
proved,  meant  ruin  to  the  ring,  and  the  plan  to  shift 
the  blame  on  Davies's  shoulders, — to  make  the  investi- 
gating officer  believe  the  troop  had  marched  right  down 
along  the  ridge  within  supporting  distance,  and  that 
Davies  had  become  terror-stricken  and  had  hidden  in- 
stead of  instantly  communicating  with  his  captain,  was 
the  result.  Devers,  indeed,  boldly  announced  that  as 
his  theory  and  explanation  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
Haney,  Finucane,  Boyd,  and  the  intelligent  Howard 
were  there  ready  to  swear  to  it  and  save  the  captain 
the  trouble.  So  long  as  Davies  and  McGrath  never 
turned  up  to  combat  the  accusation  all  would  go  well. 
The  captain  didn't  tell  them  in  so  many  words  they 
must  swear  to  the  ridge  trail  as  the  one  they  pursued 
the  evening  of  the  tragedy,  but  he  did  not  oppose  it. 
He  asked  them  for  their  recollection  of  the  matter  and 
made  his  map,  as  did  Mr.  Archer  his  report,  accord- 
ingly. 

Then  when  it  was  found  that  Recruit  Brannan  as 
well  as  certain  old   hands  resented   the  idea  of  Mr. 
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Davies  being  held  accountable,  they  had  to  muzzle  hinu 
Brannan  declared  he  would  warn  the  lieutenant  the 
moment  he  returned  to  the  troop,  so  they  made  up 
their  minds  that  he  must  be  discredited,  if  not  ruined. 
Howard  said  tliat  there  was  in  his  writing-case  a  sealed 
packet  that  contained  evidence  that  would  send  him  to 
State's  prison  and  "  kill"  him  in  the  lieutenant's  eyes ; 
and  this,  indeed,  was  no  idle  threat,  for  Powlett,  fear- 
ing detection  if  he  either  sold  or  kept  the  watch  he  had 
torn  from  Davies's  pocket  after  the  cowardly  assault, 
had  sealed  it  in  one  package  and  tied  Mint's  gushing 
letters  in  another,  and  long  before  had  induced  the 
unsuspecting  boy  to  promise  to  keep  and  guard  them 
for  him  as  a  sacred  trust.  Only  as  a  last  resort, 
said  Haney,  were  they  to  exhibit  the  proofs  of  Bran- 
nan's  apparent  criminality.  Meantime,  by  sending  him 
to  the  agency  or  tempting  him  with  liquor  they  hoped 
to  keep  him  harmless. 

But  Howaixi  soon  began  striking  for  leadership. 
He  held  the  secrets  of  his  captain  and  two  of  his  ser- 
geants and  was  safely  out  of  the  troubles  that  involved 
him  at  home.  (He  had  been  wise  enough  to  confide 
these  to  no  one  and  to  make  poor  Brannan  swear  to 
preserve  his  secret.)  He  was  beginning  to  hear  from 
relations  and  riHjeive  money  from  them.  He  began  to 
put  on  airs  over  everybody,  captain  and  all,  and 
though  Haney  liated,  and  was  jealous  of  his  influence^ 
he  dared  not  offend  him.  They  knew  it  was  he  who 
was  seen  prowling  alx)ut  Davies's  quarters,  but  they 
could  not  account  for  it,  and  strove  to  make  it  appear 
that  Brannan  was  the  culprit  And  then  he  b^an 
^'sparking"  Robideau's  daughter  in  town,  and   had 
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become  moody,  Dervous,  excitable ;  talked  about  mys- 
terious spies  and  trailere,  and  then,  suddenly  and  un- 
accountably, deserted  afler  a  spree  in  Braska  that  had 
cost  him  much  money, — after  a  mad  scrape  in  which 
he  had  terrified  Mrs.  Davies  and  thrashed  Mr.  Willett. 
Who  he  was  or  what  he  was  Seriijeant  Hanev  didn't 
know,  but  that  he  was  a  villain  with  a  history  and  a 
capacity  for  further  devilment  was  certain.  Haney 
had  still  more  to  tell.  The  captain  had  sent  for  him 
and  told  him  of  the  adjutant's  l)eing  in  conference 
with  the  chaplain  and  Mr.  Davies,  and  he  felt  sure  it 
was  about  the  Antelope  Springs  matter.  He  was  sure 
they  had  his  map,  the  one  on  which  Archer  based  his 
report,  and  that  this  would  some  day  be  brought  up  in 
evidence  against  him.  It  was  locked  for  the  night  in 
the  second  drawer  of  the  adjutant's  desk,  said  he,  and 
Haney  understood.  The  drawer  was  chiselled  that 
night  and  the  map  and  papers  taken,  but  not  until  the 
robbery  was  known  all  over  the  post  did  the  captain 
see  the  map  and  see  that  it  wasn't  his  original  at  all, 
but  simply  a  copy.  Except  for  information  obtained 
in  the  memoranda,  they  had  robbed  the  desk  to  no 
purpose. 

Howard  was  gone  before  this,  but  there  was  Bran- 
nan's  writing-case  in  Haney 's  possession,  why  not 
throw  further  suspicion  upon  him?  and  so  there  were 
the  papers  hidden  in  the  hopes  of  further  damning 
him  should  he  ever  appear  as  a  witness  against  them. 
For  all  this  and  much  more  the  poor  dying  sinner 
craved  forgiveness,  and,  hearing  promptly  of  the  con- 
fession, through  Finucane,  who  had  fled  with  horse, 
equipments,  and  everything,  Howard,  in  hiding  and  in 
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want  at  Butte,  wired  to  his  captain,  hoping  to  extract 
more  money,  for  Devers  had  been  a  tlirifty,  and  was 
regarded  a  wealthy,  man. 

And  then  when  this  confession  had  been  made  known 
to  the  woundeil  sufferer  the  chaplain  spoke.  "  You 
see  the  cuse  tliat  is  building  up  against  you,  Powlett, 
and  just  as  soon  as  you  are  able  to  sit  or  stand  the 
(H)urt  will  meet  for  vour  trial.  You  have  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  at  Bluff  Siding  if  not  at  Urbana,  high- 
way robl)ery,  theft,  di^sertion,  conspiracy,  and  kindred 
crimes  to  answer  for;  would  it  not  be  infinitely  better 
that  vou  should  confess  fullv  and  at  once?  Even  the 
men  whom  you  have  so  bitterly  wronged  join  in  no 
clamor  against — they  would  even  s})are — you." 

But  Powlett  was  a  villain  game,  and  answered  only 
with  a  sneer.  It  was  that  i)acket  of  Mira's  letters 
lianded  to  Davies  with  his  father's  watch  that  supple- 
mented Brannan's  story  and  told  him  all.  Mira  could 
not  live  without  adorers,  c»ould  not  resist  the  longing 
to  flaunt  her  victims  in  the  faces  of  other  girls,  and 
Powl(»tt  was  a  conquest  indeed  until  his  rascality  at 
the  institute  became  known.  Then  he  had  to  flee,  but 
such  was  his  infatuation  that  he  returned  in  hopes  of 
seeing  her.  She  did  meet  him  in  secret,  for  it  was 
swct^t  to  see  his  despair.  She  refused  to  meet  him 
again,  however,  and  then  he  charged  her  with  faith- 
lessness and  demand(Hl  to  be  told  the  truth  about  Da- 
vies.  If  that  fellow  rcapj>eai*cd  as  her  lover  he  swore 
to  kill  him,  and  then  she  bade  him  go  and  never  see 
her  more,  with  the  result  already  known.  And  at 
Bluff  Siding  in  the  crowd  and  confusion  h^  might 
have  killed  Davies  but  for  Brannau's  watchful  eye 
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and  warding  hand.  That  was  the  last  pound  that 
broke  the  back  of  Brannan's  feeling  of  friendship  and 
gratitude.  He  would  no  more  of  Powlett,  yet  re- 
mained true  to  his  pledge  of  secrecy.  Mira's  dream 
of  joy  and  triumph  as  an  army  bride  met  its  first  rude 
shock  when,  under  her  window  at  Scott,  she  heard 
stealthy  footsteps  and  the  soft,  low  whistling  of  a 
familiar  air,  the  signal  with  which  he  used  to  summon 
her  to  their  trysting-place  at  home.  The  mad  fool 
thought  either  to  recover  his  ascendency  over  her  or 
revenge  himself  by  tormenting,  and  then,  when  her 
husband  was  sent  to  the  agency  and  he  saw  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  and  terrorizing  her,  he  was  in- 
furiated with  new  jealousy  by  her  filiation  with  Wil- 
lett.  Even  there  at  Scott  he  must  have  written  and 
made  further  threats,  for  the  freshest  and  newest  of 
the  precious  collection  of  her  letters  found  in  "Bran- 
nan's''  case  referred  to  something  of  the  kind.  Driven 
to  desperation,  she  wrote  that  she  would  expose  him  to 
her  husband  and  Captain  Cranston  if  he  again  pre- 
sumed to  address  her,  and  finally  wrote  this  last : 

"My  husband  will  be  here  within  forty -eight  hours 
and  I  have  fully  resolved  to  confess  all  to  him :  that 
you,  who  made  the  cowardly  assault  and  left  him  for 
dead  at  Urbana,  and  have  been  guilty  of  such  abomi- 
nable crimes,  are  here,  in  this  garrison,  a  soldier  in  his 
troop.  If  you  remain  it  is  at  your  peril.  On  my 
knees  I  swear  it."  And  with  this  melodramatic  con- 
clusion Mira  had  really  frightened  him.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that,  with  all  the  other  complications 
in  which  he  was  involved,  this  exposure  was  more  than 
he  could  stand.     He  made  other  efforts  to  see  and 
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plead  with  her,  but  they  were  fruitless,  and  his  own 
melodramatic  coupy — his  last  appearance,  as  he  sup- 
ix)scd,  before  her  eyes,  then  followed.  After  that, 
desertion. 

Davies  read  but  two  of  these  missives,  the  first  and 
the  last.  He  restored  them  to  her  without  a  word. 
She  was  lying  in  the  seclusion  of  her  shaded  room  at 
the  hotel  when  he  returned  from  the  hospital,  the  chap- 
lain with  him.  They  spoke  few  words  together  on  the 
way,  and  parted  on  the  corridor,  near  her  door,  for 
there  Davies  turned  and  faced  his  friend. 

"  And  you  must  go  back  to  Scott  to-night,  sir?'^ 

"Yes."  The  chaplain  was  still  grasping  his  hand 
and  looking  into  the  sad,  stem  face  with  anxiety  and 
tenderness  and  unsjwken  longing  in  his  eyes.  "  I  will 
see  to  all  you  have  charged  me  with."  He  placed  his 
other  hand  upon  the  broad  shoulder  before  him.  "  My 
son,  though  I  never  met,  I  knew,  your  &ther,  and 
that  told  me  what  to  look  for  in  you."  And  now  the 
rich,  deep  voice  was  tremulous,  and  the  kind  old  eyes 
were  dim  with  unshed  tears.  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
has  l)ecn  laid  in  heaviness  upon  you,  but  ^  those  whom 
He  loveth  He  chasteneth.'  Even  could  I  lift  the 
burden  of  your  sorrow  as  easily  as  I  raise  this  hand, 
I  should  falter,  because,  as  I  believe  in  God,  so  do  I 
beli(;ve  that  through  trial  even  such  as  this  your  light 
shall  yet  shine  before  men  so  pure  and  strong  that  men 
themselves  shall  be  purer  and  stronger  becau^e  of  it." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Davies  stood  with 
bowed  head.  Cranston,  coming  into  the  hall-way, 
stopped  at  sight  of  them  and  tiptoed  back,  motioning 
to  othei*s  to  waits     Then  the  chaplain  spoke  again, — 
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"  You  will  write — ^as  soon  as — ^you  have  decided  V^ 

"  I  have  decided,"  was  the  low,  calm  answer. 

"And ?" 

"  Yes,  we  go  to-night.  She  is  not  too  ill  to  move, 
and  once  at  Urbana — no  one  need  know." 

"  Do  you  mean ?"  began  the  chaplain. 

"I  mean,"  said  Davies,  looking  calmly  and  with 
dry,  tired  eyes  into  the  chaplain's  face,  "  that  she  is 
utterly  alone  in  tlie  world, — homeless,  friendless.  Who 
knows  but  that  her  story  may  be  true,  despite  indica- 
tions? What  would  be  her  fate  if  I  were  to  fail  her 
now  ?  It  was  *  for  better,  for  worse,'  chaplain.  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty  in  the  past.  God  help  me  to  do 
it  to  the  end." 

The  tears  were  running  down  the  old  clergyman's 
face  when,  around  the  corner,  he  came  suddenly  on 
Cranston  and  his  friends,  and  they  seemed  to  understand. 

There  was  a  new  post  commander  at  Scott  when  the 
first  snows  fell  that  winter,  for  honest  Pegleg  had  re- 
tired and  Leonard  had  a  colonel  after  his  own  heart, 
and  the  Fortieth  sang  songs  of  praise  when  the  cam- 
paign was  over,  and  moved  into  quarters  and  renewed 
acquaintances  with  their  families  and  "assurances" 
with  the  Eleventh  when  they  happened  to  meet  along 
the  Union  Pacific,  and  said  they  sorely  missed  them  at 
the  post,  as  probably  they  did,  but  the  Eleventli  didn't 
care  to  go  back.  It  was  too  near  civilization,  said 
Truman.  Tintop  had  his  warriors  under  his  own 
wing  after  the  close  of  the  fighting  season,  and  they 
were  having  grand  times  at  Ransom.  There  this 
winter  were  most  of  the  familiar  names  and  &ces. 
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The  Cranstons,  Trumans,  and  Hays,  Boynton,  Hast- 
ings, and  Sanders,  battle-scarred  heroes,  most  of  them, 
and  dozens  of  others  in  the  congenial  circle ;  but  Mar- 
garet Cranston  sorely  missed  her  boys,  who  were  big 
enough  now  to  be  at  school,  and  far  too  big  to  be 
staying  around  garrison.  She  missed,  too,  their  fiiir 
t(*aeher  and  her  friend,  but  Agatha  Loomis  firmly  told 
her  she  had  decided  not  to  return  to  the  frontier  now 
that  she  no  longer  had  her  pupils.  To  the  unspeak- 
able indignation  and  grief  of  her  cousin,  she  had 
chosen  what  Margaret  tcrmwl  "  a  life  of  drudgery^' 
as  a  teacher  in  Mrs.  Forester's  seminary  for  young 
laMes,  only  a  few  miles  out  of  Chicago.  Even  there 
had  Ijangston  followed,  but  in  vain.  That,  however, 
was  SL  subject  on  which  Margaret  had  promised  to  di- 
late no  more.  She  had  done  her  best,  she  said,  for 
Agatha.  She  had  striven  to  aid  and  abet  this  dis- 
tinguished and  worthy  gentleman  in  his  suit.  She 
thought  tlie  difference  of  some  twenty-five  years  be- 
tween his  age  and  her  cousin's  a  feeble  consideration 
as  against  his  sterling  worth  and  wealth.  Agatha 
owned  that  she  respected  and  esteemed  him  highly, — 
looked  up  to  him,  in  fact, — but  as  a  maid  of  twenty 
looks  up  to  the  man  of  forty-five.  She  did  not  love 
and  therefore  would  not  marry  him.  The  whole  regi- 
ment setjmcd  to  feel  for  him,  but  he  came  to  them  no 
more.  He  was  Ea.st  again,  and  seeking  resignation  in 
the  one  safe  solace,  hard  and  constant  work. 

But  tlie  Davicst^^,  where  were  they  ?  Time  and  again 
w^as  that  question  asked.  He  hurried  back  for  the 
grand  chase  they  had  in  September  when  Chief  Joseph 
made  his  memorable  rush  cross  continent.     He  lefb 
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Mira  at  Urbana  installed  in  lodgings  near  her  father's 
home.  He  went  back  to  her  in  December  when  the 
troops  returned,  and  then  came  orders  announcing  that 
Lieutenant  Percy  Davies,  Eleventh  Cavalry,  was  de- 
tailed on  temporary  duty  at  division  head-quarters.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Aunt  Almira  urgently  ofiFered  him 
and  her  pretty  niece,  his  wife,  the  hospitality  of  her 
home,  begging  that  he,  her  boy's  friend  and  fellow- 
soldier  and  admiration,  should  bring  her  and  be  their 
guest  in  Chicago  as  long  as  they  could  possibly  stay, 
and  Aunt  Almira  was  amazed  at  the  refusal,  grateful, 
gentle,  courteous  though  it  was  in  every  way.  Mira, 
junior,  had  been  devoted  to  society  when  tliere  before, 
was  it  possible  she  had  so  soon  tired  of  it  all  ?  Davies 
had  some  topographical  work  to  do,  it  soon  transpired, 
for  the  lieutenant-general  wanted  certain  maps  made 
of  the  Bad  Lands  traversed  during  the  campaigns  of 
the  two  years,  and  the  Gray  Fox  recommended  the 
silent,  observant  young  graduate,  whose  field-notes 
had  proved  so  accurate  and  complete.  Not  oftener 
than  once  a  week  did  Davies  go  in  to  consult  the  chief 
engineer  at  head-quarters.  The  work  he  did  in  quiet 
at  Urbana,  and  it  might  detain  him  several  months. 
Aunt  Almira  thought  it  really  strange  that  he  could 
succeed  in  it  at  all.  She  was  sure  that  the  descriptions 
her  boy  had  given  of  the  Bad  Lands  were  so  vividly 
accurate  that  he  must  know  them  even  better  than  did 
her  nephew-in-law,  the  lieutenant.  She  asked  her  hus- 
band if  it  did  not  seem  almost  as  thougli  Davies  might 
be  afraid  to  have  her  lambkin  take  any  part  in  it 
lest  it  should  rob  the  officer  of  the  credit,  but  that 

hard-headed  old  railway-man  thought  not.     He  shared 
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her  gratification  in  the  wonderfully  improved  appear^ 
anoe  of  the  boy,  and  secretly  marvelled  at  his  ap- 
parent reformation.  He  had  several  talks  with  him, 
gave  her  for  him  abundant  money,  so  that  on  his  home 
visit  he  might  dress  as  became  his  mother's  son  and 
enjoy  himself  like  a  gentleman.  He  expected  him  to 
turn  up  speedily  somewhere  on  a  tremendous  drunk, 
and  was  rejoiced  and  surj^rised  that  he  did  not.  Aunt 
Almira  had  planned  a  grand  dinner  to  which  should  be 
bidden  the  general  and  staff,  the  Cranstons  and  others, 
all  in  honor  of  the  home-coming  of  their  fellow-soldier, 
her  son,  and  was  utterly  bewildered  and  crestfallen 
when  the  latter  laughingly  told  her  to  go  ahead 
with  the  dinner,  but  count  him  out ;  corporals  didn't 
dine  with  their  generals  and  captains,  despite  the  teach- 
ings of  the  modern  military  drama.  The  mother  in- 
dignantly protest(Kl.  The  son  was  firm.  If  her  boy, 
said  she,  wasn't  good  enough  to  sit  at  table  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  then  she  wasn't.  If 
that  was  the  result  of  his  joining  the  cavalry,  the  sooner 
he  resigned  and  quit  the  better,  and  then  he  saw  the 
indignant  tears  and  teased  no  more,  but  took  her  in 
his  arms  and  soothed  and  strove  to  explain.  Soothe  he 
could,  but  explain  he  could  not.  She  gave  up  the  din- 
ner until  after  he  had  gone  back  to  his  regiment,  for 
go  he  would,  as  he  meant  to  be  a  sergeant  inside  of  two 
years,  and  when  she  found  that  the  sole  difference  be- 
tween sergeant  and  corporal  in  our  blessedly  demo- 
cratic service  was  simply  half  an  inch  or  so  more  of 
stripe  on  his  trousers,  and  brought  him  no  nearer 
the  commission  and  little  farther  from  the  rank  and 
file,  she  mar\'elled  tliat  the  Department  of  War  oonld 
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be  so  slow  to  appreciate  a  soldier  ready  to  do  so  much 
for  so  little.  Go  back  to  "  C"  Troop  he  would  and 
did,  and  was  proud  of  it,  and  her  husband  comforted 
her  by  saying  '^  Bran"  was  a  man  at  last. 

But  if  the  Eleventh  heard  but  little  of  the  Davieses 
for  a  time,  they  had  abundant  news  of  Devers,  and 
much  comfort  did  he  seem  to  find  in  sending  to  them 
stacks  of  local  papers,  and  in  writing  long,  argument- 
ative letters  in  which  he  sought  to  convince  his  readers 
that  he  was  a  wronged  and  injured  man.  When 
Trooper  Howard  came  up  for  the  trial  which  resulted 
in  his  going  in  irons  for  a  five  years'  tour  in  prison,  an 
effort  was  made  to  get  Devers  before  the  court  as  a 
witness,  and  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  was  duly  served 
upon  him  in  his  far  distant  home  within  sight  of  the 
sounding  sea,  but  it  did  not  fetch  him.  Devers  ex- 
plained that  as  a  civilian  he  had  no  interest  in  the 
proceedings  and  could  not  be  required  to  obey  the 
mandate  of  a  purely  military  court,  a  view  in  which 
the  judiciary  of  the  great  republic,  ever  steadfast  in 
the  principle  that  military  must  be  subservient  to  the 
civil  power,  virtually  sustained  him.  It  was  perfectly 
competent  for  a  court-martial  to  summon  a  civilian 
witness,  said  the  bench,  but  it  had  no  recourse  in  case 
the  civilian  treated  both  court  and  summons  with  con- 
tempt, and  Devers's  fellow-citizens  in  the  far  East, 
headed  by  the  editor  of  the  Mooselemeguntic  Mirrory 
congratulated  their  returned  hero  on  the  spirited  and 
just  rebuke  he  had  administered  to  a  satrapy  which 
should  have  no  place  among  an  enlightened  people. 
Indeed,  the  Mirror^ s  interviews  and  editorials  were  both 
full  of  brilliant  mendacity  just  now.     Devers's  story 
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was  in  every  issue,  more  or  less  of  it,  and  West  Point 
jealousy  was  the  theme  of  many  a  paragraphic  fling. 
Brilliant,  daring,  conspicuous  as  had  been  Devers's 
services  during  the  civil  war  and  on  the  wild  frontier, 
he  had  never  succeeded  in  winning  recognition,  owing 
to  the  persistent  calumnies  of  his  seniors,  who,  gradu- 
ates of  the  great  national  charity  school  on  the  Hud- 
son, were  leagued  to  down  any  man  whose  ability,  dash, 
and  daring  made  him  the  object  of  their  narrow  jeal- 
ousy and  the  victim  of  their  inordinate  greed.  After 
years  of  patient  service,  loyal  and  dutiful,  their  dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizen,  said  the  Mirror^  had  been  re- 
lieved from  his  command  on  trumped-up  charges,  and, 
though  he  pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  them 
in  any  capacity,  even  as  an  humble  trooper  in  the 
ranks,  his  company  took  the  field  on  the  late  campaign 
without  him,  and,  deprived  of  the  services  of  their  be- 
loved captain,  met  with  grievous  and  irreparable  dis- 
aster. Even  then  his  enemies  were  not  silenced.  The 
faithful  soldiers  who  clamored  for  the  restoration  of 
their  captain  were  driven  to  death  or  desertion.  He 
himself  begged  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers,  but 
met  denial,  delay,  and  deceit  at  every  hand.  One  pre- 
text after  another  was  resorted  to  in  postponing  the 
meeting  of  the  court,  and  at  last,  worn  out  with  long 
struggle  against  prejudice,  injustice,  and  organized 
enmity,  he  had  thrown  up  his  commission  in  a  thank- 
less service  and  returned  to  the  welcoming  arms  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  Mirror,  in  which  Devers  had  a 
controlling  interest,  inquire<l  whether  the  time  had  not 
come  for  the  recall  of  the  amiable  fossil  then  misrepre- 
senting the  district  in  Congress,  and  tlie  unanimooB 
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election  of  Colonel  Devers  aa  his  successor.  The  gov- 
ernor, needing  the  support  of  the  Miiror  in  a  coming 
campaign,  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  rewarding  a  war-tried  veteran,  and  named  the  re- 
turning soldier  an  aide-de-camp  with  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel on  his  staff,  and  humble  subalterns  of  artillery 
from  the  two-battery  post  at  the  entrance  of  Moose- 
lem^untic  Bay  looked  with  awe  upon  the  future  mili- 
tary committeeman  of  the  — th  Congress,  yet  were 
charmed  with  his  affability  at  the  governor's  ball, 
where  his  new  uniform  fitted  him  better  than  did  those 
of  his  associate  aides,  and  where  the  artilleiymen 
heard  things  confirmatory  of  their  convictions  that 
their  comrades  of  the  cavalry  really  had  no  idea  how 
to  fight  Indians.  Devers  was  on  the  high-road  to  fame 
and  Congress,  and  might  indeed  have  made  successful 
run  had  the  election  occurred  within  four  months  after 
his  return,  but  four  months  was  too  long  for  him  to  live 
without  differing,  and  little  by  little  the  Mirror  became 
dimmed  and  Devers's  image  faded  out  of  public  sight. 
Only  once  did  it  revive,  and  that  was  when,  several 
years  after,  all  on  a  sudden  there  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  army  paper  notice  that  a  bill  had  been 
introduced  in  Congress  providing  for  the  restoration 
to  the  army,  with  the  rank  he  would  have  held  had  he 
remained  continuously  in  the  cavalry  service,  of  Jared 
B.  Devers,  formerly  captain  Eleventh  Cavalry,  who  had 
tendered  his  resignation  some  years  before  owing  to 
disagreements  with  certain  officers  representing  the 
West  Point  element,  which  was  hostile  to  him,  and 
friends  in  Washington  warned  the  Eleventh  that  old 

Differs  had  strong  political  backing. 
^  42* 
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And  then  did  the  Eleventh  arise  in  its  wrath.  Grood 
old  Tintop  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  by  that 
time.  Riggs  was  rusting  out  of  active  service,  Pegl^ 
was  buried  and  Mrs.  P^leg  was  married  again, — a 
lieutenant  this  time ;  but  there  was  no  lack  of  men  to 
remember  how  he  had  managed  by  political  influence 
at  Washington  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  his  resigna- 
tion the  moment  he  saw  how  surely,  if  brought  to  trial, 
the  ease  would  go  against  him,  and  the  Eleventh  pub- 
lished a  memorial,  signed  by  almost  every  surviving 
officer  who  was  with  it  in  the  old  days.  The  bill  if 
passed  would  make  Devers  a  major  well  up  on  the  list, 
for  Warren  was  now  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  — th, 
Truman  major  of  the  Fourth,  Cranst<m  senior  captain, 
Boynton  and  Hastings  were  junior  troop  commanders, 
Sanders  a  senior  first  and  r^imental  quartermaster. 
All  these  and  other  names  ap})eared  attached  to  the 
remonstrance,  and  that  bill  was  never  even  reported  in 
committee.  It  was  learned  that  in  the  course  of 
some  years  of  differing  with  his  business  associates, 
the  gentle  Devers,  though  still  a  colonel  on  his  Aative 
heath,  had  nearly  wreckeil  the  "  Mirror''  and  his  for- 
tune with  it,  and  so  bethought  him  of  this  scheme  of 
restoration  to  the  army.  Leonard  was  by  this  time  an 
assistant  adjutant-general,  and  prompt  to  act  There 
was  a  jubilee  at  Ransom  the  evening  after  his  despatch 
was  received  reporting  arrival  of  the  r^imental  pro- 
test and  the  remarks  thereon  by  members  of  the  mili- 
tary committee.  The  officers  gathered  in  the  dub- 
room  and  drank  long  life  to  Leonard  and  confusion  to 
Devers,  and  then  little  Sanders  tuned  up  his  guitar 
and  sang.     He  was  just  back  from  leave,  and  a  popular 
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lyric  of  the  day  was  one  they  called  "  The  Accent  On/^ 
for  the  last  line  of  every  verse  was  "  with  the  accent 
on"  some  syllable  of  the  last  word  of  the  previous 
line.  There  was  nothing  especially  poetic  or  refined 
about  the  composition,  but  the  newspapers  were  ring- 
ing the  changes  on  it.  A  popular  comedian  had  sung 
and  made  much  of  it,  and  its  composer  had  presumably 
made  something  if  not  much  out  of  it,  and  Sanders 
was  sure  of  laughter  and  applause  when  he  sang  it  at 
the  "  stags."  One  verse  was  of  a  man  who  came  home 
in  a  maudlin  state  and  his  wife  remarked,  "Well,  you 
are  beautiful.  With  the  accent  on  the  full."  Another 
was  of  a  man  who  wanted  unlimited  credit  at  a  bar 
and  was  told,  "  I  like  not  your  arithmetic.  With  the 
accent  on  the  tick."  All  very  poor  literature,  perhaps, 
but  it  amused,  and  this  night  after  singing  three  verses 
of  the  old  song,  Sanders  "  turned  loose"  on  a  verse  of 
his  own  which,  when  heard,  the  mess  applauded  and 
chorused  to  the  echo,  and  broke  up  singing  again  and 
again  Sanders's  telling  hit  in  the  last  line: 

We  had  a  cap  in  our  corps 

Who  left  us  years  ago, 
Who  never  said  a  manly  word 

Nor  struck  a  manly  blow. 
He  never  faced  when  he  could  dodge, 

He  only  spoke  to  slur, 
And  now  he  is  a  colonel, 

But  the  accent's  on  the  cur. 

And  that  was  Devers's  requiem  in  the  Eleventh 
Horse  as  well  as  in  the  house  of  Congress.  He  never 
vexed  them  more. 

One  of  the  old  names  was  lacking  on  the  list  that 
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accompanied  the  remonstrance, — that  of  the  man  of 
whom,  nearly  a  decade  before,  Devers  "  only  spoke  to 
slur."  Lieutenant  Davies  would  not  sign.  He  was 
with  the  regiment  too,  but,  just  as  of  old,  eschewed  the 
club-room  and  all  gatherings  of  the  kind.  They  had 
taken  the  paper  to  him  and  he  read,  pondered,  and 
said  no.  Gray  it  was,  now  captain  of  "  I"  Troop, 
with  which  Davies  was  on  duty  as  first  lieutenant, 
who  draughted  the  jmper,  and  confidently  presented  it 
to  his  subaltern.  "Why  not?"  said  he,  in  surprise. 
"No  man  ever  did  more  to  injure  you  except  per- 
haps  "     And  here  Gray  broke  off  short  in  sudden 

confusion. 

"Perhaps  that  is  why  I  prefer  not  to  be  quoted 
against  him,"  said  Davies,  quietly.  And  mentally 
kicking  himself,  as  he  expressed  it,  for  making  such  a 
"  break"  as  in  his  bungling  half  allusion  to  the  excep- 
tion. Gray  hastened  away  to  tell  of  it.  His  story 
came  to  unsympathetic  cars, 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  Sanders,  "  if  you  mean  that 
other  fellow,  he  didn't  injure  Parson  half  as  much  as 
he  hurt  himself." 

That,  too,  was  an  old  story  in  the  Eleventh  by  this 
time.  Six  long  months  was  Davies  absent  from  the 
regiment  on  his  map- work  at  division  head-quarters. 
Then  came  the  customarv  call  to  the  field  for  another 
season  of  scouting  and  campaigning,  and  he  rgoined 
his  troop,  somewhat  pallid  and  graver  looking,  the 
result  probably  of  long  days  of  toil  over  his  drawing 
board.  He  was  only  a  few  hours  at  Ransom  before 
they  marched,  but  the  ladies  wanted  to  know  all  about 
Mrs.  Davies  and  what  she  was  to  do  in  his  abaenoe. 
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Mrs,  Davies  would  remain  at  Urbana,  said  he,  where 
her  father  and  sister  dwelt^  and  those  were  indeed  his 
injunctions  to  her,  and  for  a  month  after  his  departure 
she  observed  them,  then  repaired  to  Chicago  and  Aunt 
Almira's  roof.  Davies  by  this  time  was  with  his  troop 
scouting  near  Yellowstone  Park,  far  beyond  reach  of 
telegrams  or  letters.  Society  was  unusually  gay  that 
summer.  There  was  dancing,  boating,  dining,  sum- 
mer resorting,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  of  summer  re- 
sorts within  an  hour's  run  of  the  great  city  was  Forest 
Glen,  the  seat  of  the  famous  seminary  where  Agatha 
Loomis  was  enjoying  the  quiet  of  her  vacation,  and 
one  night,  strolling  with  Mrs.  Forrester  over  to  the 
hotel  to  watch  the  dancers  and  hear  the  lovely  music, 
she  came  face  to  face  in  the  soft  moonlight  with  a 
couple  so  absorbed  in  their  conversation  that  not  until 
they  were  actually  brushing  by  did  they  look  up,  and 
even  Mrs.  Forrester  saw  the  sudden  confusion  and 
dismay  in  their  faces.  The  man  turned  white  and 
made  a  hurried  movement  as  though  to  lift  his  hat. 
The  woman  flushed,  almost  angrily.  Miss  Loomis 
bowed  calmly  and  coldly  and  passed  on  without  a 
word. 

The  next  day,  however,  she  called  at  the  Glen 
House,  where  the  two  Almiras,  aunt  and  niece,  were 
spending  the  week,  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Percy  Davies. 
Mrs.  Davies  was  out.  Miss  Loomis  wrote  a  few  words 
in  pencil,  slipped  them  into  an  envelope,  sent  that  up, 
and  the  next  day  called  again,  and  Mrs.  Davies  begged 
to  be  excused.  Miss  Loomis  sadly  went  home,  penned 
a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Davies,  and  on  the  following 
morning  sent  it     In  half  an  hour  her  messenger  and 
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note  reiurned.  Mrs.  Davies  had  lefl  for  home  that 
morning.  Urbana  was  not  far  away,  and  two  days 
later  Miss  Loomis  was  there  inquiring  for  Mrs.  Davies 
on  her  native  heath.  She  had  not  returned.  She  was 
visiting  her  aunt  at  Forest  Glen,  and  then  Agatha 
knew  she  had  come  too  late.  She  had  striven  to 
prove  to  the  jKX)r  empty-headed,  empty-hearted  girl 
that  she  had  at  least  one  friend.  She  had  hoj)ed  to 
plead,  to  jx)int  out  the  right,  and,  if  possible,  save  her 
from  herself  and  the  impending  step,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Two  years  later,  among  the  papers  of  her  un- 
happy boy,  a  sorrowing  mother  found  two  little  notes 
written,  like  Beatrix  Esmond's,  to  lure  her  lover  on. 
One  was  dated  Fort  Scott  in  the  summer  of  '77.  "  We 
are  desolate  again  with  all  our  soldiers  in  the  field,  but 
we  pray  for  happier  days.  Have  you  no  new  waltz 
music  for  us?"  And  this  reached  him  at  the  sea-shore. 
The  second  was  posted  on  the  railway  and  addressed 
to  his  club  in  New  York.  "  I  am  even  more  desolate 
than  last  year.  Shall  I  never  hear  from  you  again?*' 
It  contained  a  self-addressed  envelope.  And  that  was 
why  her  b(jy  postponed  until  later  in  the  summer  the 
voyage  his  physician  had  advised,  and  why  he  lived 
apart  from  friends  and  kindred,  in  Paris  most  of  the 
time,  until  the  death  of  his  wretched  companion  within 
a  year  of  their  flight.  Then  Langston,  at  his  mother's 
prayer,  went  over  and  fetched  him  home.  It  had  been 
a  year  soon  given  over  to  recrimination,  bitter  re- 
proaches, and  frequent  and  increasing  estrangement. 
Willett  was  but  tlio  moody  wreck  of  his  old  self  when 
restorcKl  to  the  one  faithful  friend  who  clung  to  him  as 
only  mothers  will,  in  spite  of  all. 
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The  Eleventh  was  a  thousand  miles  or  so  away  the 
summer  of  poor  Mira's  final  escapade^  and  not  until 
she  was  across  the  sea  did  the  news  reach  her  husband. 
Slie  wrote  a  few  words  of  farewell  such  as  would  be 
expected  of  her.  "  You  never  loved  me/'  she  said, 
"  never  understood  me,  and  in  every  way  I  was  made 
to  feel  that  I  was  only  a  burden,  only  a  doll.  You 
have  mured  me  here  in  prison,  where  I  have  no  soul 
to  sympathize  with  me,  and  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 
You  will  not  miss  me.  Indeed,  I  know  too  well  how 
soon  you  will  find  solace,  and  where.  Henceforth  I 
dedicate  my  life  to  one  who  adores  me,  whose  soul 
responds  to  every  thought  of  mine.     Adieu." 

It  was  predicted  about  this  time  that  Da  vies  would 
resign,  shoot  Willett,  or  study  for  the  ministry.  Many 
men  thought  that  he  bore  his  wrongs  so  meekly  that 
he  had  mistaken  his  calling.  One  man,  a  sergeant, 
said  as  much  in  Corporal  Brannan's  presence,  and  the 
result  was  a  scene  that  called  for  the  intervention  of 
the  guaixl  and  the  adjudication  of  a  court-martial. 
Brannan  lost  his  chevrons,  but  gained  an  enthusiastic 
friend  and  champion  in  Cranston,  who  sifted  out  the 
cause  of  the  fight, — a  matter  scrupulously  hidden  from 
the  court.  Branuan  went  into  the  Ute  campaign  the 
following  year  a  sergeant,  and  out  of  the  army  with 
an  Indian  bullet  through  his  arm  and  into  his  chest, 
where  the  doctors  couldn't  find  it.  Little  by  little 
the  doting  mother  at  home  began  to  learn  how  very 
*  far  away  tliat  longed-for  commission  might  be.  Her 
boy  himself  flouted  the  idea.  "  I  haven't  the  edu- 
cation," he  said,  "  and  would  be  ill  at  ease  and  out 
of  place  among  them."     And   so   the  magnate  was 
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steadily  importuned,  and  when  at  last  the  young  fellow 
came  home  after  the  Milk  River  campaign,  and  gen- 
erals like  Sheridan  and  Crook  praised  his  pluck  and 
devotion,  and  the  doctors  said  he  simply  couldnH  go 
back  to  service,  they  got  him  his  discharge, — a  medal 
of  honor  came  later,— and  presently  in  the  long  list 
of  railway  officials  of  the  Q.  R.  and  X.  appeared  his 
name  as  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  and  for  a 
couple  of  years  the  way  that  great  corporation  dealt 
out  j>asses  to  the  army  was  a  matter  that  finally  came 
up  at  directors'  meeting  and  led  to  a  preliminary  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  of  '87,  and  a  restriction  of  the 
powers  of  the  assistant.  But  there  was  no  longer  any 
hitch  in  the  maternal  schemes  for  elaborate  dinners  to 
generals  and  staff.  They  enjoyed  meeting  "the  ser- 
geant," as  he  I'ejoiced  in  being  called,  as  much  as  he 
could  wish,  and  if  they  did  not  quite  look  upon  him 
as  she  did,  as  the  central  figure,  the  one  Prince  Para- 
mount of  the  late  campaign,  there  was  at  least  warmth 
and  cordiality  and  comradeship  enough  to  gratify  even 
a  mother's  heart. 

But  the  Parson  did  not  resign.  He  was  away  from 
the  regiment  again  a  long  month  after  Mira's  flight,  and 
again  after  her  death,  returning  suddenly  on  each  oc- 
casion because  of  the  imminence  of  Indian  hostilities 
which  for  a  time  seemed  breaking  out  in  new  spots 
with  every  spring.  Between  Cranston  and  himself 
there  was  ever  the  same  firm  and  steadfast  friendship. 
He  sought  no  intimacies  anywhere,  but  in  the  same 
calm,  grave,  consistent  way  he  went  about  his  duties 
in  garrison,  waking  up  to  something  like  enthusiasm 
or  excitement  only  when  "  on  the  trail.'^     For  three 
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adjournment  of  the  court  Da  vies  reappeared  at  Lara- 
mie. He  had  actually  taken  a  leave  of  absence,  and 
now  he  was  at  Cranston's  six  evenings  out  of  seven, 
and  garrison  gossip  began  in  good  earnest.  Was  the 
Parson  seeking  solace  where  poor  Mira  always  said  he 
would  ?  If  so,  he  had  little  to  build  on  by  way  of 
encouragement.  The  Cranstons  missed  him  sorely 
when  he  went  back  to  Gray,  and  Miss  Loomis  frankly 
referred  to  him  as  "  most  instructive"  and  much  broad- 
ened and  improved.  She  missed  him  as  any  one  must 
miss  so  well-informed  a  companion.  Four  years  be- 
fore she  used  to  exasperate  Margaret  by  standing  up 
for  him  no  matter  what  he  did ;  now  she  vexed  her  by 
refusing  to  see  anything  remarkable  in  him  whatever. 
Davies  wrote  with  increasing  frequency  from  Fort 
McKinney  to  Mrs.  Cranston,  and  Margaret  always 
wanted  to  read  the  letters  aloud,  which  was  bad  gen- 
eralship in  a  would-be  match-maker. 

Then  one  day  came  the  tidings  that  head-quarters 
and  six  troops  were  to  be  stationed  together,  "  C  and 
"  I"  among  them,  and  Miss  Loomis  returned  to  Chi- 
cago. "  I'll  never  forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live,''  said 
Margaret.  *^  I  know  just  why  you  won't  stay,  and 
you  needn't  have  worried  yourself, — he's  far  too  proud 
to  importune  a  woman  who  won't  listen  to — to  reason." 

But  Mrs.  Cranston  meant  love,  not  reason,  and  the 
two  are  miles  or  oceans  apart.  Mr.  Davies  might  be 
too  proud  to  worry  a  woman  who  couldn't  appreciate 
reason,  but  a  woman  worth  the  winning  was  worth  the 
wooing,  and  not  a  little  of  it.  Business  called  him  to 
Urbana  several  days  the  following  winter,  and  some- 
thing kept  him  several  weeks.     He  resumed  duty  in 
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to  visit  the  frontier  again.  They  were  together  all  the 
summer  of  '81,  at  the  sea-shore  with  the  boys,  while 
Captain  Cranston  and  Davies  and  others  were  scorch- 
ing on  the  plains,  and  Miss  Loomis  evidently  needed 
rest  and  salt  air  and  water.  The  next  winter  she  gave 
up  her  duties  at  the  seminary  and  joined  ^e  Cranstons 
on  a  trip  down  the  Mississippi,  eventually  returning 
with  her  cousin  to  Wyoming,  for  her  health  seemed  to 
have  suffered  from  the  long  confinement  at  the  school. 
Bob  Gray,  with  "I"  Troop,  was  away  up  at  Fort 
McKinney  then,  but  an  important  court  met  at  the 
old  station  down  on  the  Platte,  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it.  Lieutenant  Davies  was  sent  in  as  judge-ad- 
vocate. 

Just  why  Mrs.  Cranston  should  have  made  no  men- 
tion to  Miss  Loomis  of  his  coming  is  a  matter  only  a 
woman  can  explain,  but  she  kept  the  matter  to  herself 
until  the  evening  of  his  arrival.  It  was  their  first 
meeting  in  four  years.  The  court  was  in  session  a 
month,  and  three  evenings  out  of  four  Davies  spent  as 
of  old  at  Cranston's  fireside.  Sanders  suggested  that 
the  Parson  seemed  to  be  "  taking  notice"  again.  But 
Davies  went  back  to  his  station  and  Miss  Loomis  went 
on  about  her  daily  avocations,  reading  aloud  while 
Margaret's  busy  needle  flew,  or  playing  sweet  old 
melodies  at  the  piano.  The  young  ofl&cers  were  rather 
afraid  of  her.  She  was  "a  somewhat  superior  old 
maid,"  said  a  youngster  whom  she  had  found  it  expe- 
dient to  repress.  Some  women  declared  her  a  trifle 
unapproachable,  unsympathetic  perhaps,  but  even  that 
did  not  seem  to  disconcert  her.  Something  happened 
ere  long  that  did,  however,  for  a  few  months  after 
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"What's  the  row,  Tommy?'' 

"  Big  fight  in  Arizona,"  was  the  startling  answer. 
"  Captain  Hastings  and  Parson  Davies  killed." 

And  Nannie  Blake  saw  in  amaze  the  light  go  out 
of  her  companion's  eyes  and  every  vestige  of  color 
from  her  face.  Her  arms  were  about  her  in  an  in- 
stant, and  none  too  soon.  Oh,  the  blessing  of  those 
clinging,  clustering  vines !  No  one  else  saw  how  they 
had  to  fairly  carry  her  within  doors,  but  Agatha's 
secret  was  revealed. 

There  was  little  exaggeration  in  the  first  story  of 
that  savage  battle  in  the  cafion.  Many  a  gallant  fellow 
lay  stripped  and  bloated  when  the  relief  party  reached 
the  scene  a  few  days  later,  but  Davies,  though  pierced 
through  and  through,  still  lived,  and  was  moved  and 
borne  away  weeks  later  to  bracing  mountain  air,  and 
found  many  a  reason  for  wanting  to  live  for  many  a 
year.  Two  men  had  gone  to  him  fast  as  trains  could 
speed,  Cranston  and  our  old  friend  the  chaplain.  It 
was  the  former  who  within  the  week  that  followed  that 
engagement  announced  another.  It  was  the  latter  who 
within  the  fortnight  joined  her  hand  in  his,  white, 
feeble  as  it  was,  and  poured  out  his  very  heart  and 
soul  in  the  fervent  prayer  for  blessing  on  this  man  and 
this  woman  now  at  last  made  one. 

That  seems  a  long  time  ago.     The  regiment  is  famous 

now  for  its  troop  commanders, — stalwart  fellows  in  the 

prime  of  life  who  have  brought  the  training  of  men 

and  mounts  to  a  point  of  excellence  such  enthusiasts 

as  Cranston  only  dreamed  of  in  the  old  campaigning 

days,  when  there  was  little  opportunity  for  experiment 
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steadily  importuned,  and  when  at  last  the  young  fellow 
came  home  after  the  Milk  River  campaign,  and  gen- 
erals like  Sheridan  and  Crook  praised  his  pluck  and 
devotion,  and  the  doctors  said  he  simply  couldn't  go 
back  to  service,  they  got  him  his  discharge, — 2l  medal 
of  honor  came  later,— and  presently  in  the  long  list 
of  railway  officials  of  the  Q.  K.  and  X.  appeared  his 
name  as  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  and  for  a 
couple  of  years  the  way  that  great  corporation  dealt 
out  passes  to  the  army  was  a  matter  that  finally  came 
up  at  directors'  meeting  and  led  to  a  preliminary  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  of  '87,  and  a  restriction  of  the 
powers  of  the  assistant.  But  there  was  no  longer  any 
hitch  in  the  maternal  schemes  for  elaborate  dinners  to 
generals  and  staif.  They  enjoyed  meeting  "the  ser- 
geant,'' as  he  rejoiced  in  being  called,  as  much  as  he 
could  wish,  and  if  they  did  not  quite  look  upon  him 
as  she  did,  as  the  central  figure,  the  one  Prince  Para- 
mount of  the  late  campaign,  there  was  at  least  warmth 
and  cordiality  and  comradeship  enough  to  gratify  even 
a  mother's  heart. 

But  the  Parson  did  not  resign.  He  was  away  from 
the  regiment  again  a  long  month  afi;er  Mira's  flight,  and 
again  after  her  death,  returning  suddenly  on  each  oc- 
casion because  of  the  imminence  of  Indian  hostilities 
which  for  a  time  seemed  breaking  out  in  new  spots 
with  every  spring.  Between  Cranston  and  himself 
there  was  ever  the  same  firm  and  steadfast  friendship. 
He  sought  no  intimacies  anywhere,  but  in  the  same 
calm,  grave,  consistent  way  lie  went  about  his  duties 
in  garrison,  waking  up  to  something  like  enthusiasm 
or  excitement  only  when  "  on  the  trail."     For  three 
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years  after  his  brief  absence  in  the  summer  of  '79  he 
never  left  his  troop  a  day.  A  wonderfully  good  drill 
officer  was  the  Parson,  with  a  powerful,  ringing  voice. 
"  Make  a  splendid  exhorter,''  said  some  of  the  boys. 
He  was  an  accurate  tactician,  too,  and  a  man  who  had 
the  faculty  of  getting  admirable  results  out  of  his  com- 
mand "without  ever  a  cuss  word,''  said  Truman,  a 
thing  which  that  old-time  troop  leader  could  not  under- 
stand. Davies  lived  hours  in  the  open  air,  but  read 
and  studied  much.  Popular  he  was  not,  and  never 
cared  to  be ;  but,  honored  and  respected  by  one  and  all 
and  loved  by  little  children,  he  went  his  earnest  way, 
and  little  by  little  Margaret  Cranston  found  hei'self 
leaning  more  and  more  upon  his  opinions  as  to  the 
pursuits  and  studies  of  her  boys,  and  would  sit  with 
her  needle-work  listening  to  the  long  discussions  be- 
tween him  and  her  husband,  who  read  not  much  out- 
side the  papers,  and  presently  it  got  to  be  the  estab- 
lished thing  for  the  Parson  to  read  aloud  to  them  when 
he  came,  and  though  Wilbur  scandalized  her  by  going 
to  sleep  and  snoring  on  two  occasions,  he  soon  began 
to  wake  up  and  talk  and  discuss,  and  others,  dropping 
in,  either  stayed  to  take  part  in  Cranston's  impromptu 
lyceura  or  took  their  chatter  elsewhere.  The  second 
and  third  winters  at  old  Laramie  were  some  of  the 
loveliest,  said  Margaret  afterwards,  she  ever  knew, 
and  Mr.  Davies  had  become  one  of  themselves.  His 
promotion  to  "  I"  Troop  and  transfer  to  a  different 
post  was  nothing  short  of  a  domestic  calamity. 

But  not  until  that  promotion  and  transfer  occurred 
— though  who  shall  say  there  was  significance  in  the 
fact  ? — was  Mrs.  Cranston  able  to  induce  Miss  Loomis 
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to  Visit  the  frontier  again.  They  were  together  all  the 
summer  of  '81,  at  the  sea-shore  with  the  boys,  while 
Captain  Cranston  and  Davies  and  others  were  scorch- 
ing on  the  plains,  and  Miss  Loomis  evidently  needed 
rest  and  salt  air  and  water.  The  next  winter  she  gave 
up  her  duties  at  the  seminary  and  joined  ^e  Cranstons 
on  a  trip  down  the  Mississippi,  eventually  returning 
with  her  cousin  to  Wyoming,  for  her  health  seemed  to 
have  suffered  from  the  long  confinement  at  the  school. 
Bob  Gray,  with  "I"  Troop,  was  away  up  at  Fort 
McKinney  then,  but  an  important  court  met  at  the 
old  station  down  on  the  Platte,  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  Lieutenant  Davies  was  sent  in  as  judge-ad- 
vocate. 

Just  why  Mrs.  Cranston  should  have  made  no  men- 
tion to  Miss  Loomis  of  his  coming  is  a  matter  only  a 
woman  can  explain,  but  she  kept  the  matter  to  herself 
until  the  evening  of  his  arrival.  It  was  their  first 
meeting  in  four  years.  The  court  was  in  session  a 
month,  and  three  evenings  out  of  four  Davies  spent  as 
of  old  at  Cranston's  fireside.  Sanders  suggested  that 
the  Parson  seemed  to  be  "  taking  notice"  again.  But 
Davies  went  back  to  his  station  and  Miss  Loomis  went 
on  about  her  daily  avocations,  reading  aloud  while 
Margaret's  busy  needle  flew,  or  playing  sweet  old 
melodies  at  the  piano.  The  young  ofl&cers  were  rather 
afraid  of  her.  She  was  "a  somewhat  superior  old 
maid,"  said  a  youngster  whom  she  had  found  it  expe- 
dient to  repress.  Some  women  declared  her  a  trifle 
unapproachable,  unsympathetic  perhaps,  but  even  that 
did  not  seem  to  disconcert  her.  Something  happened 
ere  long  that  did,  however,  for  a  few  months  after 
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adjournment  of  the  court  Da  vies  reappeared  at  Lara- 
mie. He  had  actually  taken  a  leave  of  absence,  and 
now  he  was  at  Cranston's  six  evenings  out  of  seven, 
and  garrison  gossip  began  in  good  earnest.  Was  the 
Parson  seeking  solace  where  poor  Mira  always  said  he 
would  ?  If  so,  he  had  little  to  build  on  by  way  of 
encouragement.  The  Cranstons  missed  him  sorely 
when  he  went  back  to  Gray,  and  Miss  Loomis  frankly 
referred  to  him  as  "  most  instructive"  and  much  broad- 
ened and  improved.  She  missed  him  as  any  one  must 
miss  so  well-informed  a  companion.  Four  years  be- 
fore she  used  to  exasperate  Margaret  by  standing  up 
for  him  no  matter  what  he  did ;  now  she  vexed  her  by 
refusing  to  see  anything  remarkable  in  him  whatever. 
Davies  wrote  with  increasing  frequency  from  Fort 
McKinney  to  Mi's.  Cranston,  and  Margaret  always 
wanted  to  read  the  letters  aloud,  which  was  bad  gen- 
eralship in  a  would-be  match-maker. 

Then  one  day  came  the  tidings  that  head-quarters 
and  six  troops  were  to  be  stationed  together,  "  C"  and 
"  I"  among  them,  and  Miss  Loomis  returned  to  Chi- 
cago. "  I'll  never  forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live,"  said 
Margaret.  *^  I  know  just  why  you  won't  stay,  and 
you  needn^t  have  worried  yourself, — he's  far  too  proud 
to  importune  a  woman  who  won't  listen  to — to  reason." 

But  Mrs.  Cranston  meant  love,  not  reason,  and  the 
two  are  miles  or  oceans  apart.  Mr.  Davies  might  be 
too  proud  to  worry  a  woman  who  couldn't  appreciate 
reason,  but  a  woman  worth  the  winning  was  worth  the 
wooing,  and  not  a  little  of  it.  Business  called  him  to 
Urbana  several  days  the  following  winter,  and  some- 
thing kept  him  several  weeks.     He  resumed  duty  in 
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steadily  importuned^  and  when  at  last  the  young  fellow 
came  home  after  the  Milk  River  campaign,  and  gen- 
erals like  Sheridan  and  Crook  praised  his  pluck  and 
devotion,  and  the  doctors  said  he  simply  couldn't  go 
ba<*k  to  service,  they  got  him  his  discharge, — a  medal 
of  honor  came  later,— and  presently  in  the  long  list 
of  railway  officials  of  the  Q.  K.  and  X.  appeared  his 
name  as  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  and  for  a 
couple  of  years  the  way  that  gn^at  corporation  dealt 
out  })asses  to  the  army  was  a  matter  that  finally  came 
up  at  directors'  meeting  and  led  to  a  preliminary  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  of  '87,  and  a  restriction  of  the 
powers  of  the  assistant.  But  there  was  no  longer  any 
hitch  in  the  maternal  schemes  for  elaborate  dinners  to 
generals  and  staff.  They  enjoyed  meeting  "the  ser- 
geant,'' as  he  rejoiced  in  being  called,  as  much  as  he 
could  wish,  and  if  they  did  not  quite  look  upon  him 
as  she  did,  as  the  central  figure,  the  one  Prince  Para- 
mount of  tlic  late  campaign,  there  was  at  least  wanutli 
and  cordiality  and  comradeship  enough  to  gratify  even 
a  mother's  heart. 

But  the  Parson  did  not  resign.  He  was  away  from 
the  regiment  again  a  long  month  afler  Mint's  flight,  and 
again  afler  her  death,  returning  suddenly  on  each  oo- 
ca.sion  becrauso  of  the  imminence  of  Indian  hostilities 
which  for  a  time  seemed  breaking  out  in  new  spots 
with  every  spring.  Between  Cmnston  and  himself 
there  was  ever  the  same  firm  and  steadfast  friendship. 
He  sought  no  intimacies  anywhere,  but  in  the  same 
calm,  grave,  consistent  way  he  went  about  his  duties 
in  garrison,  waking  up  to  something  like  enthusiasm 
or  excitement  only  when  "  on  the  trail."    For  three 
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years  after  his  brief  absence  in  the  summer  of  '79  he 
never  left  his  troop  a  day.  A  wonderfully  good  drill 
officer  was  the  Parson,  with  a  powerful,  ringing  voice. 
"  Make  a  splendid  exhorter/'  said  some  of  the  boys. 
He  was  an  accurate  tactician,  too,  and  a  man  who  had 
the  faculty  of  getting  admirable  results  out  of  his  com- 
mand "without  ever  a  cuss  word,''  said  Truman,  a 
thing  which  that  old-time  troop  leader  could  not  under- 
stand. Davies  lived  hours  in  the  open  air,  but  read 
and  studied  much.  Popular  he  was  not,  and  never 
cai'ed  to  be ;  but,  honored  and  respected  by  one  and  all 
and  loved  by  little  children,  he  went  his  earnest  way, 
and  little  by  little  Margaret  Cranston  found  hei'self 
leaning  more  and  more  upon  his  opinions  as  to  the 
pursuits  and  studies  of  her  boys,  and  would  sit  with 
her  needle-work  listening  to  the  long  discussions  be- 
tween him  and  her  husband,  who  read  not  much  out- 
side the  papers,  and  presently  it  got  to  be  the  estab- 
lished thing  for  the  Parson  to  read  aloud  to  them  when 
he  came,  and  though  Wilbur  scandalized  her  by  going 
to  sleep  and  snoring  on  two  occasions,  he  soon  began 
to  wake  up  and  talk  and  discuss,  and  others,  dropping 
in,  either  stayed  to  take  part  in  Cranston's  impromptu 
lyceum  or  took  their  chatter  elsewhere.  The  second 
and  third  winters  at  old  Laramie  were  some  of  the 
loveliest,  said  Margaret  afterwards,  she  ever  knew, 
and  Mr.  Davies  had  become  one  of  themselves.  His 
promotion  to  "  I"  Troop  and  transfer  to  a  different 
post  was  nothing  short  of  a  domestic  calamity. 

But  not  until  that  promotion  and  transfer  occurred 
— ^though  who  shall  say  there  was  significance  in  the 

fact  ? — ^was  Mrs.  Cranston  able  to  induce  Miss  Loomis 
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to  visit  the  frontier  again.  They  were  together  all  the 
summer  of  '81,  at  the  sea-shore  with  the  boys,  while 
Captain  Cranston  and  Davies  and  others  were  scorch- 
ing on  the  plains,  and  Miss  Loomis  evidently  needed 
rest  and  salt  air  and  water.  The  next  winter  she  gave 
up  her  duties  at  the  seminary  and  joined  ^e  Cranstons 
on  a  trip  down  tlie  Mississippi,  eventually  returning 
with  her  cousin  to  Wyoming,  for  her  health  seemed  to 
have  suiTered  from  the  long  confinement  at  the  school. 
Bob  Gray,  with  "I"  Troop,  was  away  up  at  Fort 
McKinney  then,  but  an  important  court  met  at  the 
old  station  down  on  the  Platte,  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  Lieutenant  Davies  was  sent  in  as  judge-ad- 
vocate. 

Just  why  Mrs.  Cranston  should  have  made  no  men- 
tion to  Miss  Ijoomis  of  his  coming  is  a  matter  only  a 
woman  can  explain,  but  she  kept  the  matter  to  herself 
until  the  evening  of  his  arrival.  It  was  their  first 
meeting  in  four  years.  The  court  was  in  session  a 
month,  and  three  evenings  out  of  four  Davies  spent  as 
of  old  at  Cranston's  fireside.  Sanders  suggested  that 
the  Parson  seemed  to  be  "  taking  notice"  again.  But 
Davies  went  back  to  his  station  and  Miss  Loomis  went 
on  about  her  daily  avocations,  reading  aloud  while 
Margaret's  busy  needle  flew,  or  playing  sweet  old 
melodies  at  tlie  piano.  The  young  officers  were  rather 
afraid  of  her.  She  was  "a  somewhat  superior  old 
maid,"  said  a  youngster  whom  she  had  found  it  expe- 
dient to  repress.  Some  women  declared  her  a  trifle 
unapproachable,  unsympathetic  perhaps,  but  even  that 
did  not  seem  to  disconcert  her.  Something  happoied 
ere  long  that  did,  however,  for  a  few  months  after 
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adjournment  of  the  court  Davies  reappeared  at  Lara- 
mie. He  had  actually  taken  a  leave  of  absence^  and 
now  he  was  at  Cranston's  six  evenings  out  of  seven, 
and  garrison  gossip  began  in  good  earnest.  Was  the 
Parson  seeking  solace  where  poor  Mira  always  said  he 
would?  If  so,  he  had  little  to  build  on  by  way  of 
encouragement.  The  Cranstons  missed  him  sorely 
when  he  went  back  to  Gray,  and  Miss  Loomis  frankly 
referred  to  him  as  "  most  instructive"  and  much  broad- 
ened and  improved.  She  missed  him  as  any  one  must 
miss  so  well-informed  a  companion.  Four  years  be- 
fore she  used  to  exasperate  Margaret  by  standing  up 
for  him  no  matter  what  he  did ;  now  she  vexed  her  by 
refusmg  to  see  anything  remarkable  in  him  whatever. 
Davies  wrote  with  increasing  frequency  from  Foii; 
McKinney  to  Mrs.  Cranston,  and  Margaret  always 
wanted  to  read  the  letters  aloud,  which  was  bad  gen- 
eralship in  a  would-be  match-maker. 

Then  one  day  came  the  tidings  that  head-quarters 
and  six  troops  were  to  be  stationed  together,  "  C  and 
"  I"  among  them,  and  Miss  Loomis  returned  to  Chi- 
cago. "  I'll  never  forgive  you  as  long  as  I  live,"  said 
Margaret.  *'  I  know  just  why  you  won't  stay,  and 
you  needn't  have  worried  yourself, — he's  far  too  proud 
to  importune  a  woman  who  won't  listen  to — to  reason." 

But  Mrs.  Cranston  meant  love,  not  reason,  and  the 
two  are  miles  or  oceans  apart.  Mr.  Davies  might  be 
too  proud  to  worry  a  woman  who  couldn't  appreciate 
reason,  but  a  woman  worth  the  winning  was  worth  the 
wooing,  and  not  a  little  of  it.  Business  called  him  to 
Urbana  several  days  the  following  winter,  and  some- 
thing kept  him  several  weeks.     He  resumed  duty  in 
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the  spring,  steadfast  as  ever,  but  even  less  disposed  to 
take  part  in  garrison  affairs.  Mrs.  Cranston  wrote 
fiercely  and  frequently  to  Agatha,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  called  her  opprobrious  things.  For  another 
year  she  refused  to  return  to  them.  Then  came  a 
winter  indeed  of  discontent,  and  the  Eleventh  was 
ordered  to  far  away,  burning,  blistering  Arizona,  all 
but  Cranston's  troop,  excepted  at  the  last  moment 
and  detailed  for  service  at  the  School  of  Application. 
Agatha  again  came  to  stay  with  them,  and  here  at  last 
Margaret  Cranston  learned  the  momentous  fact  that, 
afler  all  these  years,  something  had  happened :  they 
were  actually  corresjwnding. 

She  learned  more  within  the  fortnight  that  followed. 
One  exquisite  May  evening  just  as  tlie  sunset  gun  had 
fired  and  all  the  bordering  walks  and  piazzas  were 
thronged  with  gayly-dressed  groups,  women  and  chil- 
dren mainly,  watching  the  scene  on  the  parade,  there 
was  some  stir  among  the  clerks  and  orderlies  and  a 
gentle  movement  over  on  the  porch  of  the  colonel 
commanding.  The  long  line  of  officers  dispersed  as 
usual  at  dismi&sal  of  {)arade,  and  Cranston  came  stroll- 
ing over  homeward  ohatting  with  his  friend  and  next- 
door  neighbor,  Captain  Blake,  of  the  — th.  Blake's 
lovely  wife  was  even  then  on  Cranston's  veranda,  for 
she  and  Miss  Loomis  seemal  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
each  other  from  the  moment  of  their  meeting.  Mar- 
garet, as  usual,  met  her  hero  at  the  steps,  just  as  a 
young  offi(»er  came  excitedly  and  hurriedly  down  the 
brick  walk  from  the  colonel's.  It  was  Blake  who 
heard  him  calling  some  tidings  to  other  households  and 
who  hailed  him  as  he  neared  them  and  was  bustling  by. 
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"What's  the  row,  Tommy?" 

"  Big  fight  in  Arizona,"  was  the  startling  answer. 
Captain  Hastings  and  Parson  Davies  killed." 

And  Nannie  Blake  saw  in  amaze  the  light  go  out 
of  her  companion's  eyes  and  every  vestige  of  color 
from  her  face.  Her  arms  were  about  her  in  an  in- 
stant,  and  none  too  soon.  Oh^  the  blessing  of  those 
clinging^  clustering  vines !  No  one  else  saw  how  they 
had  to  fairly  carry  her  within  doors,  but  Agatha's 
secret  was  revealed. 

There  was  little  exaggeration  in  the  firet  story  of 
that  savage  battle  in  the  caflon.  Many  a  gallant  fellow 
lay  stripped  and  bloated  when  the  relief  party  reached 
the  scene  a  few  days  later,  but  Davies,  though  pierced 
through  and  through,  still  lived,  and  was  moved  and 
borne  away  weeks  later  to  bracing  mountain  air,  and 
found  many  a  reason  for  wanting  to  live  for  many  a 
year.  Two  men  had  gone  to  him  fast  as  trains  could 
speed,  Cranston  and  our  old  friend  the  chaplain.  It 
was  the  former  who  within  the  week  that  followed  that 
engagement  announced  another.  It  was  the  latter  who 
within  the  fortnight  joined  her  hand  in  his,  white, 
feeble  as  it  was,  and  poured  out  his  very  heart  and 
soul  in  the  fervent  prayer  for  blessing  on  this  man  and 
this  woman  now  at  last  made  one. 

That  seems  a  long  time  ago.  The  regiment  is  famous 
now  for  its  troop  commanders, — stalwart  fellows  in  the 
prime  of  life  who  have  brought  the  training  of  men 
and  mounts  to  a  point  of  excellence  such  enthusiasts 
as  Cranston  only  dreamed  of  in  the  old  campaigning 
days,  when  there  was  little  opportunity  for  experiment 
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or  practice  in  any  other  branch  of  the  trooper's  art  than 
that  developed  on  the  trail  of  savage  foe.  Already 
the  men  who  were  stripling  soldiers  in  '76  are  wearing 
patriarchal  —  long  since  they  assumed  patronizing  — 
airs  towards  those  who  came  too  late  to  learn  cam- 
paigning when  the  Indian  was  not  hemmed  in  by  rail- 
ways, but  ruled  the  Plains,  proud  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed.  Already  silver  threads  are  streaking  the 
beards  and  temples  of  even  such  rollicking  spirits  as 
Sanders,  while  Boynton  is  gray  as  the  chargers  of  the 
troop  he  commands.  Cranston's  squadron  was  cheered 
to  the  skies  when  it  marched  away  from  Chicago  after 
its  mouth  of  riot  duty,  and  on  the  plains  of  Evanston 
during  the  manoeuvres  the  visitors  thronged  to  see  the 
feats  in  horsemanship  displayed  by  the  men  of  Davies's 
troop.  Even  in  the  Eleventh  he  was  held  to  be  the 
most  brilliant  instructor  as  well  as  the  most  judicious 
and  successful  troop  commander.  Old-time  dragoons 
simply  couldn't  understand  it.  Here  was  a  man  who 
would  neither  drink,  swear,  nor  flare  up  and  boil  over 
when  things  went  wrong  on  drill,  but  preserved  a  calm, 
eveu -tempered,  dignified  bearing  at  all  times.  True, 
he  had  native  gifts  which  were  not  shared  by  all  his 
kind, — a  deep,  resonant  voice,  a  ringing  word  of  com- 
mand, a  fine  physique,  an  admirable  seat,  and  an  easy, 
practised  hand,  all  of  which  were  combined  with  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  his  art.  He  was  equally 
at  home  in  saddle  or  squad-room,  and  at  all  times  was 
friend  and  almost  father  to  his  men.  "A"  Troop, 
once  the  worst-drilled  in  the  Eleventh,  and  universally 
known  as  the  "  Differentials,"  is  now  called  "  the  Par- 
son's Flock,"  but  there  is  no  irreverence  in  the  term^ 
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for  soldiers  honor  men  like  him  whose  faith  is  backed 
by  courage  long  tried  on  many  a  field.  There  isn't  a 
man  in  Cranston's  squadron  who  would  not  resent  an 
affront  to  their  pet  troop  commander,  as  they  would 
were  the  major  himself  the  object  of  aspersion,  and  as 
for  Agatha,  his  wife, — Florence  Nightingale  was  not 
more  beloved. 

They  were  talking  of  it  all  the  other  evening,  seated 
among  the  tents  on  the  broad,  level  prairie  just  before 
the  separation  for  the  winter  stations  was  announced. 
The  old  chaplain  was  there  to  say  farewell  to  his  own 
stalwart  son,  now  wearing  his  first  shoulder-straps  in 
the  regiment  his  father  had  known  so  long  and  well. 
"Sometimes,"  said  the  dominie,  "I  look  back  almost 
wistfully  on  those  old  days  with  all  their  danger  and 
privation,  and  while  the  life  our  fellows  lead  to-day 
knows  little  of  the  temptation  and  trial  encountered 
twenty  years  ago,  it  seems  to  lack  its  vim  and  vigor. 
Sometimes  I  almost  wish  my  boy  could  have  begun — 
with  you." 

Davies  was  silent  a  moment.  "  It  was  a  hard  ex- 
perience," said  he,  finally.  "It  seems  odd  to  think 
that  to  some  of  us  there  was  more  peace  on  the  war- 
path than  at  home,  more  rest  in  the  field  than  in  the 
fort.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  one's  sterner  qualities 
were  so  constantly  called  into  play  was  that  not  only 
in  action  but  in  all  the  surroundings  of  our  daily  life 
we  seemed  forever  '  under  fire.' " 


THE  END. 


